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BOOK  I 

The  Boy  and  the  Man 


COLUMBANUS,  THE  CELT 

BOOK  I 
I 

THE  STARRY  PATHWAY 

Listen,  oh  son,  to  the  precepts  of  thy  Master,  and  incline 
to  Him  the  ear  of  thy  heart ;  do  not  fear  to  receive  the 
counsel  of  a  good  father,  and  to  fulfill  it  faithfully,  that  thy 
laborious  obedience  may  lead  thee  back  to  Him  from  whom 
thy  disobedience  and  sloth  have  alienated  thee. — Rule  of 
St.  Benedict. 

IT  was  the  early  summer  of  the  year  529  A.  D. 
— that  year  when  the  Greek  Emperor  Justinian  is 
sued  his  celebrated  Code  of  Laws  for  the  better 
government  of  his  people  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  Code  of  Laws  was  no 
where  more  apparent  than  in  the  different  states 
of  Italy,  where  the  frequent  invasions  of  the 
Goths  and  Ostrogoths  had  thrown  everything  into 
the  greatest  confusion,  thereby  upsetting  the  old 
laws  and  customs  of  society.  Not  only  did  this 
unsettled  condition  pervade  the  State,  but  it  had 
likewise  found  its  way  into  the  Church — where 
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worldly-minded  people  were  spreading  new  fan 
cies  and  false  religious  theories  that  were  mis 
leading  many  people. 

"  This  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  action,  now  carried  to  excess,  is  de 
generating  into  license  and  lawlessness,  until 
neither  life  nor  property  is  safe  from  the  depreda 
tions  of  people  who  live  only  to  eat  and  enjoy 
themselves.  The  spirit  of  unrest  is  spreading 
everywhere  and  many  Christians  forget  their  high 
calling,  and  neglect  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
fellow  creatures.  Others,  only  half  converted  to 
Christianity,  still  cling  to  the  superstitious  prac 
tices  of  Paganism.  Consequently  the  leaders  of 
good  must  find  some  way  to  bring  the  people 
back  to  the  old  laws  of  justice  and  piety,  else  hu 
manity  will  return  to  that  Paganism  out  of  which 
Christianity  so  laboriously  brought  it  into  light." 

So  spoke  the  older  of  the  two  men  who  walked 
along  the  dusty  highway  that  led  from  Rome  to 
the  little  town  of  Cassinum  in  Central  Italy.  For 
many  hours  they  had  been  discussing  this  subject 
as  they  walked  along. 

"  But  who  will  be  the  new  Moses  that  will  lead 
the  people  out  of  the  slavery  of  worldliness  and 
back  to  God  ?  "  asked  the  other ;  "  who  will  do 
this  great  work?  Surely  it  will  requires  man  of 
great  faith  in  God,  and  much  patience  with  his 
fellow  creature.  At  present  faith  seems  dead  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  our  people — they  live  only 
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to  enjoy  the  animal  pleasures  of  life.  The  greed 
for  money,  and  the  lust  for  power  and  pleasure, 
seem  to  have  taken  possession  even  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  classes ; 
while  God  and  His  service  are  forgotten,  or  neg 
lected.  Oh,  sordid  times  !  Oh,  base  morals  ! " 

To  which  the  older  man  replied :  "  Each  of  us 
in  his  own  life,  my  son,  must  show  to  the  world 
that  peace  and  happiness  are  found  in  prayer  and 
work  for  God's  glory.  Then  God  will  do  the  rest 
— let  us  not  despair  of  His  help."  Then  glancing 
aside  he  said  :  "  Brother  Romanus,  this  must  be 
Varro's  fountain,  for  we  are  now  near  Cassinum." 

"  Yes,  Father  Benedict,  this  must  be  the  spot," 
replied  the  younger  man  ;  "  it  seems  to  answer  to 
the  description  we  have  received." 

"  Then  let  us  pause  here  to  quench  our  thirst 
and  rest  a  while,"  answered  the  other, — and  as 
they  moved  off  the  road  towards  the  fountain, 
two  younger  men  approached  them,  whom  the 
older  man  saluted  with  the  greeting,  "  Peace."  To 
which  the  others  answered  reverently,  "  Peace." 

They  were  not  strangers  to  one  another,  as  was 
evident.  All  four  were  dressed  alike,  wearing 
long,  dark  tunics,  over  which  fell  a  short  Roman 
toga,  and  to  this  was  attached  a  Samnite  hood. 
Such  was  their  outward  costume,  and  a  stranger 
seeing  them  might  easily  suppose  they  were 
brothers  of  the  same  family.  They  were  four 
monks,  and  the  oldest  among  them  was  called 
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Benedict ;  he  seemed  to  be  their  natural  leader. 
To  him  the  younger  monk  now  presented  a  gourd 
of  water,  saying :  "  This  is  cool  and  refreshing, 
Father  Benedict.  Varro  is  said  to  have  loved  this 
fountain  for  its  excellent  water." 

"  Thou  speakest  well,  my  son.  Cassinum  was 
Varro's  home,  and  here  he  must  often  have  come. 
Truly  it  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  Varro  loved  na 
ture  so  much." 

"  Then  wilt  thou  that  we  also  rest  in  this  lovely 
spot,  Father  Benedict  ?  "  asked  the  other.  "  Yon 
der  is  a  great  oak  tree  that  will  give  us  kindly 
shelter." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Benedict,  as  he  led  the 
way  to  the  oak,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  rest. 
Then  the  youngest  brought  forward  some  food 
from  a  leather  sack  which  he  carried,  and  Bene 
dict  blessed  it  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying  :  "  God 
is  indeed  good  to  His  creatures  ; — to-morrow,  with 
His  help,  we  will  ascend  the  mountain,  and  find 
our  home  at  its  top,  far  away  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  cities  and  towns.  Now  let  us  pray." 
The  Complin  service  was  then  chanted  alternately, 
and  there,  in  the  wild-wood,  they  lay  down  to  rest, 
and  soon  sweet  sleep  came  upon  them,  till  the 
early  birds  awoke  them  from  their  slumbers. 
Matins  were  then  said,  a  meagre  breakfast  was 
taken,  and  at  once  they  began  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Cassino. 

With  buoyant  steps  they  followed  the  woodland 
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path  in  its  many  windings  over  mountain  streams 
and  rocky  places,  stopping  at  times  to  listen  to 
the  drowsy  hum  of  insect  life,  or  to  the  sweet 
songs  of  the  many  birds  that  warbled  around 
them,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  fragrance  of 
the  wild  flowers  that  grew  in  careless  profusion. 
Finally  they  were  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  scene  spread  out  before  them  was  one  of 
beauty.  There  was  much,  very  much  to  attract 
their  attention,  for  there,  stretching  in  every  di 
rection,  were  hills  and  valleys  and  wooded  plains  ; 
among  which  nestled  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  scattered  homes  of  rich  and  poor — all  looking 
so  peaceful  in  the  distance.  Northward,  towards 
Rome,  they  could  distinguish  Arpinum,  the  birth 
place  of  Cicero  ;  and  near  it  was  Aquinum,  where 
Juvenal  dwelt.  Westward,  in  the  dim  distance, 
the  blue  Mediterranean  shimmered  in  the  morning 
sunlight ;  while  to  the  south,  the  smoke  of  Vesu 
vius  showed  on  the  distant  horizon  ;  but  the  most 
beautiful  view  of  all  was  had  when,  looking  east 
ward,  they  saw  the  almost  endless  vista  of  the 
stately  Apennines,  as  if  brooding  in  silence  over 
the  puny  works  of  men.  Then  looking  closer  to 
the  mountain  they  could  trace  the  gentle  Liris 
River  winding  through  the  plain  below,  and  the 
Gargliano  gliding  out  to  the  sea. 

"  Truly  it  is  an  inspiring  scene,"  said  Romanus, 
"  but  war  and  invasion  have  left  their  traces  every 
where.  Oh,  how  I  love  these  peaceful  scenes." 
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Having  chanted  Prime,  they  turned  once  more 
into  the  beaten  pathway  and  went  to  a  near-by 
grove,  where  they  found  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  pagan  god  Apollo,  but  its  neglected  condition 
showed  that  it  was  not  much  frequented. 

"  All  this  must  be  changed,"  said  Benedict. 
"  Brother,  let  us  begin  at  once  to  arrange  this  into 
a  '  House  of  God.'  " 

The  temple  was  soon  cleaned  and  dedicated  to 
God  under  the  patronage  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Small  individual  cells  were  then  erected  and  these 
four  monks  began  their  life  of  prayer  and  work 
for  God — a  work  which  grew  and  prospered  be 
yond  their  greatest  hopes,  for  soon  others  followed 
in  their  footsteps  until  Monte  Cassino  became  a 
great  school  of  piety  and  learning.  Here  it  was 
that  Benedict  wrote  his  famous  "  Rule  of  Life  "  for 
monks,  and  here  also  for  fourteen  years  he  and  his 
monks  lived  in  peace  with  God  and  their  fellow 
men,  till  the  day  when  the  mountain  was  disturbed 
by  the  sad  news  that  Benedict  was  sick  unto 
death.  Then  a  gloom  fell  upon  all,  and  his  fol 
lowers  prayed  night  and  day  for  his  recovery  ; 
yet,  little  by  little,  the  fever  increased,  and  the 
Abbot's  condition  became  so  serious  that  the 
monks  took  turns  watching  at  his  bedside. 
***** 

It  was  noontide  when  Brother  Romanus  entered 
the  cell  of  Abbot  Benedict,  to  cheer  or  help  his 
beloved  master,  but  when  he  saw  the  patient  so 
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much  improved,  his  fears  gave  way  to  hope  that 
God  had  heard  their  prayers,  and  spared  the  life 
of  their  holy  founder  and  friend. 

They  greeted  each  other  warmly,  and  then,  after 
a  few  minutes  of  conversation,  the  Abbot  said : 

"  Yes,  Brother  Romanus,  I  am  much  better  ;  so 
much  better  that  I  would  gladly  have  you  read  to 
me.  Bring  hither  the  great  chronicle  of  our  house, 
and  read  again  to  me  the  favors  of  God  to  us, 
since  we  left  our  brothers  at  Subiaco.  Such  read 
ing  always  refreshes  my  spirit,  and  fills  my  heart 
with  deepest  gratitude  to  our  heavenly  Father." 

And  Romanus,  taking  the  heavily  bound  volume, 
read  the  following  narrative  :  "  On  the  Kalends  of 
May,  529,  under  the  protection  of  our  blessed 
Mary,  we.  Brothers  Benedict,  Romanus,  Simpli- 
cius,  and  Valentine,  left  our  cells  at  Subiaco,  to 
seek  a  more  peaceful  retreat  where  we  might 
serve  God  with  greater  fervor  and  freedom. 

"  Inspired  by  this  wish  we  directed  our  foot 
steps  to  the  south,  towards  the  Apennines,  and 
after  six  days  we  reached  Cassinum,  and  ascended 
the  mount.  On  reaching  its  summit  we  found  a 
pagan  temple  and  a  grove,  both  of  which  were 
dedicated  to  the  pagan  god  Apollo,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  neighboring  people.  Casting 
down  the  idols,  we  blessed  the  temple  in  honor 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  time  taught  the 
people  the  true  faith.  Soon  others  joined  our 
little  band, — our  school  increased  in  numbers, 
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and  God  was  glorified  by  work  and  prayer  on 
this  spot,  where  idolatry  had  formerly  abounded." 

"  Enough,  Brother  Romanus,  enough  for  the 
present ;  let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  the  goodness 
of  God  to  us.  They  were,  indeed,  happy  days  for 
us  ;  how  vividly  they  come  back  to  me  to-day, 
with  their  many  joys  and  few  sorrows, — their  great 
hopes  and  little  disappointments." 

"  Aye,  Abbot  Benedict,  they  were  indeed  days 
of  great  happiness  and  peace.  Dost  thou  re 
member  the  first  time  we  sat  on  the  hillside,  and 
gazed  out  over  the  scene  towards  Neapolis,  and 
saw  the  curling  smoke  arise  from  the  great 
Vesuvius — and  how  thou  didst  say  that  God  had 
placed  the  smoking  volcano  in  sight  of  all  Italy 
as  a  perpetual  menace  to  terrify  this  worldly- 
minded  people  ?  " 

"  Truly,  Brother  Romanus,  do  I  remember  all 
these  and  much  more,  for  I  also  recall  how  vehe 
mently  thou  didst  denounce  the  slothfulness  and 
indifference  of  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  saw 
not ;  ears  to  hear  and  heard  not." 

"  Thou  growest  weaker,  Abbot  Benedict ;  rest 
thyself  now,"  answered  the  monk,  as  he  laid  aside 
the  book  he  had  been  reading. 

"  Yes,  my  Brother,"  said  the  sick  man.     "  I  feel 

that  my  end  is  near,  but  I  am  ready  to  go  when 

.  God  calls  me.     I  have  put  my  house  in  order, 

•  my   faithful    monks    will    carry   on    God's    work 

when  I  am  gone,  and  you,  Romanus,  who  have 
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shared  in  all  my  sorrows  and  my  toils,  surely  you 
will  not  forget  to  pray  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
and  to  teach  others  to  pray  for  poor  Abbot  Bene 
dict." 

"  Nay,  kind  Father,"  replied  the  kneeling  monk, 
"  how  could  any  of  us  ever  forget  thee  ?  but  we 
pray  that  God  will  not  call  thee  yet ;  we  need  thee, 
and  sadly  would  we  miss  thy  wise  counsel  and 
thy  holy  example,"  and  the  monk  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands  in  deep  emotion. 

"  Thou  wert  ever  a  faithful  monk  and  loving 
friend,  Brother  Romanus ;  but  thou  must  not 
yield  to  thy  emotions.  Go,  take  thy  place  in  the 
chapel  and  pray  for  me.  I  will  now  commune  a 
while  with  God,"  said  the  Abbot  in  gentle  tones. 

The  monk  obeyed  at  once,  and  passed  quietly 
out  of  the  cell  to  the  chapel,  and  then  another 
monk,  who  had  been  waiting  in  the  corridor,  en 
tered  the  cell  and  took  his  place  as  watcher.  A 
few  hours  later  the  fever  returned  with  redoubled 
fury  and  increased  as  the  day  wore  on. 

Then  the  evening  sun  passed  slowly  out  of 
sight,  and  the  twilight  gloom  gathered  thickly 
over  Monte  Cassino,  till  it  enveloped  the  church 
and  Abbey  in  a  heavy  mantle  of  darkness.  The 
monks  had  chanted  their  Complin  service,  and 
gone  to  rest. 

Silence,  a  sad  silence,  was  brooding  everywhere, 
save  in  the  little  cell  where  Abbot  Benedict  lay 
in  feverish  agony.  Around  his  low  couch  several 
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monks  again  knelt  in  prayer,  whilst  others  were 
busy  devising  ways  and  means  to  relieve  his  dis 
tress.  All  that  could  be  done  by  human  aid  was 
being  done  ;  the  rest  was  left  to  God.  Kind  words 
and  hopeful  wishes  were  spoken,  and  the  saintly  4 
Abbot  was  giving  directions  to  those  who  had 
been  with  him  so  long,  and  knew  him  so  well. 
He  called  them  each  by  name,  and  imparted  to 
them  some  pious  wish,  so  that  when  he  would 
pass  away  they  would  pray  for  him.  So  calm  was 
his  spirit  that  he  could  review  his  whole  life,  and 
still  recall  the  days  when  he  first  came  to  this 
mountain  home,  in  his  young  manhood,  and 
found  sweet  peace  and  comfort  here.  He  could 
go  still  farther  back  and  remember  the  days  when 
as  a  boy,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  fled  from  the 
sin  and  worldliness  of  Rome,  and  found  a  refuge 
in  the  lonely  cave  of  Subiaco.  Likewise  did  he 
remember  the  holy  men  who  had  made  him  their 
Abbot.  Some  of  the  older  ones  had  gone  ahead, 
and  he  would  soon  follow  them  into  that  home  of 
joy  he  yearned  for  so  much.  Then,  for  a  mo 
ment,  his  mind  rested  on  his  beloved  sister,  Scho- 
lastica,  and  her  band  of  holy  nuns,  and  he  talked 
much  of  her  and  her  recent  death. 

The  watchers  for  the  night  had  again  come  in, 
and  these  he  greeted  with  kindly  words.  To 
those  who  were  about  to  depart  to  their  rest  he 
bade  adieu,  and  he  begged  their  prayers  if  he 
should  never  meet  them  again  in  this  life.  The 
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scholars  and  teachers  had  also  retired  for  the  night, 
each  offering  a  prayer  for  their  stricken  chief. 

Abbot  Benedict  was  dying.  His  strong  frame 
that  never  seemed  to  feel  any  hardship  was  now 
prostrated  with  weakness,  and,  after  a  life  spent 
for  God  and  his  fellow  creatures,  he  was  awaiting 
his  last  call  home.  Yet  never  did  an  exile  long  for 
the  return  to  his  native  land  more  eagerly  than  did 
this  holy  man  long  for  the  return  to  his  Creator, 
and,  illumined  by  supernatural  faith,  and  steadied 
by  hope,  his  whole  being  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  glorious  promises,  made  by 
his  Divine  Master,  to  all  who  sought  the  joys  of 
the  spirit,  by  putting  aside  the  earthly  joys  that 
satisfy  the  body.  He  was  not  afraid  to  die  ;  he 
had  lived  for  God  and  his  fellow  men  and  feared 
nothing.  In  another  cell,  not  far  off,  Brother 
Romanus  was  tossing  upon  his  hard  couch,  tired 
but  sleepless.  His  body  needed  rest,  so  did  his 
mind,  for  he  was  weary  watching  and  waiting  at 
the  sick  bed.  After  Complin  he  had  again  visited 
Abbot  Benedict's  cell,  striving  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  help  the  fever-stricken  man,  for  this 
was  the  eighth  day  of  the  fever,  and  the  cloister 
physician  seemed  helpless  ; — a  famous  Roman 
doctor  had  come,  then  another  from  Naples — all 
had  tried  their  utmost  skill,  yet  the  fever  continued 
to  consume  the  patient,  as  if  determined  to  burn 
up  all  the  gross  material  parts  of  the  holy  man's 
emaciated  body. 
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Brother  Romanus  felt  that,  unless  a  change  for 
the  better  came  that  night,  the  morrow  would  end 
all.  Finally,  rising  from  his  couch,  he  went  to  the 
little  window  of  his  cell,  and  gazed  out  upon  the 
dark,  still  scene.  A  few  feet  below  him  was  the 
cloister  garden,  where,  moving  on  the  white 
gravel  path,  he  could  discern  the  dark  hooded 
figure  of  a  monk,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  been  re 
leased  from  the  sick  watch,  and  was  inhaling  the 
fresh  night  air.  Other  than  the  crunching  of  the 
monk's  feet  on  the  pebbles  of  the  path  there  was 
no  sound  heard,  save  the  splashing  of  the  near-by 
mountain  stream  on  its  way  to  the  valley.  From 
earth,  with  its  lonely  darkness,  Romanus  lifted  his 
gaze  to  the  starry  heavens,  where  the  pale  moon 
was  sending  forth  only  a  sickly  glow  of  light,  for 
March  had  already  spent  twenty-one  days  of  its 
allotted  time. 

Beyond  the  clouds — beyond  the  stars — into  the 
realms  of  boundless  space  the  mind  of  the  monk 
Romanus  wandered,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  all  things — "  GOD."  There  his  thoughts 
rested  for  a  long  time,  and  when  they  returned  to 
earth,  he  fancied  he  was  sitting  by  Abbot  Ben 
edict's  couch,  as  he  had  actually  sat  at  noontide. 
Once  more  he  heard  the  old  Patriarch  speak  in 
strong  but  loving  words,  telling  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  vision  he  had  seen  on  that  night, 
when  God  showed  him  the  whole  world  of  man 
kind  crowded  into  a  single  sunbeam  as  if  the 
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Master  wished  him  to  know  that  the  light  which 
would  go  out  from  his  cell  at  Monte  Cassino 
would  embrace  and  cover  the  whole  world  of  God's 
creatures.  Romanus  also  recalled  the  pious  words 
that  the  Abbot  spoke  of  his  angelic  sister,  Scholas- 
tica,  who,  surrounded  by  her  many  holy  virgins, 
passed  out  of  life  so  recently.  Benedict  seemed  to 
see  her  in  all  her  glory  ; — he  spoke  to  her,  and  she 
to  him.  She  was  so  happy  when  he  told  her  that 
he  was  coming — coming  soon,  but  that  some 
things  still  detained  him. 

"  No,  I  shall  never  forget  it,"  said  Romanus. 
"  Brothers  Augustine  and  Fidelis  also  heard  what 
was  said.  To-morrow  I  will  write  it  in  our 
chronicle,  and  have  the  other  two  brothers  testify 
to  its  truth.  Oh,  holy  Father  Benedict !  what  a 
privilege  it  is  to  have  known  thee — to  have  fol 
lowed  thee — as  I  have  done  for  these  fourteen 
years,  since  thou  didst  leave  thy  cell  at  Subiaco 
and  didst  come  here,  in  search  of  greater  peace 
and  a  holier  life. 

"  Ah,  well  do  I  remember  that  memorable  day 
when  I  helped  thee  cast  down  the  marble  statue 
of  the  pagan  god  Apollo,  where  yonder  chapel 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  now  stands.  Thou  hast 
ever  been  a  kind  father  to  me  and  a  kind  friend. 
Like  the  oak,  thou  didst  stand  firm.  Like  the 
lion,  thou  didst  fear  nothing.  God  will  surely 
leave  thee  with  us  ;  we  cannot  live  without  thee. 
Our  prayers  must  reach  His  throne  for  thee,  our 
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Father  Abbot,  our  saintly  founder  and  our  loving 
friend." 

Then  falling  on  his  knees,  and  resting  his  head 
on  the  low  window  sill,  Romanus  prayed  fervently 
for  the  sick  Abbot,  and  for  the  time  being  he 
seemed  lost  to  all  earthly  surroundings.  How 
long  he  remained  thus  he  did  not  know,  for  earth 
and  all  its  cares  passed  from  his  mind,  and 
heaven  seemed  so  near  him  that  he  could  hear  the 
sounds,  and  see  the  sights  of  the  "  City  Beautiful, 
Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  and  he  yearned  for  an 
hour  of  the  heavenly  bliss.  In  the  vast  throng  of 
those  who  passed  and  repassed  him,  he  could  also 
recognize  many  of  his  old  brother  monks,  long 
since  gone  to  their  rest,  but  the  memory  of  whose 
virtues  was  still  green  at  Monte  Cassino.  They 
all  seemed  to  be  happy,  yet  all  seemed  to  be 
awaiting  some  one  whom  they  expected  to  meet 
soon. 

Just  then  a  night  bird  shrieked  out  its  mourn 
ful  note  in  the  tree  top  near  the  cloister,  and 
Romanus  rose  up  slowly,  and  for  a  moment  stood 
gazing  out  into  the  garden.  Suddenly  a  dazzling 
flash  of  light  pierced  the  darkness,  streaming  from 
the  starless  sky  above  him,  and  seemed  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  window  near  the  spot  where  the 
saintly  body  of  holy  Scholastica  reposed  in  the 
tomb.  Like  a  starry  pathway  it  stretched  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and,  as  the  monk  stood  spell 
bound,  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  say,  "  By  this 
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road  Benedict,  the  well-beloved  of  God,  ascends 
to  heaven." 

In  another  moment  the  clang  of  the  brass  gong 
broke  on  the  stillness  of  the  night  air  ;  it  was  the 
chapel  bell  calling  the  monks  to  prayer. 

Obedient  to  its  call,  Romanus  turned  away 
from  the  shining  vision,  and  at  once  left  his  cell, 
as  did  the  other  monks,  and  all  moved  in  silence 
towards  the  brightly  lighted  chapel.  There  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  near  the  open  grave  of  Sister 
Scholastica,  they  saw  standing  the  Abbot  Bene 
dict,  supported  by  two  of  his  monks.  He  had 
begged  of  them  to  carry  him  out  for  the  last  time 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  where  he 
might  die  with  his  brethren.  A  surpliced  priest 
was  giving  him  the  Holy  Viaticum,  whilst,  with 
his  arms  extended  in  prayer  for  his  brethren,  his 
soul  went  forth  to  its  Maker. 

Abbot  Benedict  was  dead.  Gently  they  laid 
his  body  on  the  chapel  floor,  and  drawing  the 
cowl  over  his  head,  they  began  at  once  the 
solemn  "  MISERERE."  The  midnight  office  was 
then  begun  and  concluded. 

Again  silence,  a  solemn  silence,  fell  upon  the 
Sacred  Mount,  except  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
where  the  monks  kept  up  continuous  prayer  for 
their  dead  chieftain  till  the  morning  light  streamed 
in  the  eastern  windows,  and  the  Mass  was  chanted. 
With  reverent  hands  they  placed  him  before  the 
altar,  where  he  was  wont  to  pray,  and  all  the  day 
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the  people  from  the  hillsides  and  the  valleys  came 
to  gaze  upon  the  dead.  Then  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Abbot  Benedict 
was  laid  in  the  tomb,  beside  his  twin  sister  Scho- 
lastica. 

But,  although  Abbot  Benedict  was  dead,  his 
spirit  still  lived  on  among  the  disciples  he  had 
trained  in  virtue,  and  the  monks  continued  his 
great  work  just  as  he  had  planned  and  provided. 
They  prayed  and  they  worked  in  the  fields,  in  the 
schools,  in  the  churches  and  in  their  cells.  The 
poor  were  taught  to  till  the  land  and  to  cultivate 
the  necessaries  of  life — to  give  up  the  pillage  and 
plunder  of  war  for  the  gentler  arts  of  peace. 
The  marshes  were  drained,  and  the  stony  places 
made  fruitful ;  the  sick  and  the  helpless  were 
sheltered,  fed  and  clothed,  the  children  were 
brought  to  school,  where  they  were  taught  letters 
as  well  as  virtue,  and  Monte  Cassino  became 
famous  as  a  beacon  light  for  all  Italy,  as  well  as 
all  Europe,  and  Benedict's  work  still  went  on  al 
though  the  master  was  dead.  Others  took  it  up 
as  the  years  went  by.  Fervent  missionaries  and 
great  scholars  issued  from  this  school  of  learning  and 
piety,  and  scattered  gospel  truths  over  all  Europe, 
founding  churches  and  schools,  many  of  which 
continue  to  our  day.  The  spirit  of  Benedict,  that 
spirit  of  sweet  peace  and  silent  work,  took  root  in 
the  old  Roman,  as  well  as  in  the  great  wild  North 
men,  and  all  seemed  to  live  again  for  God.  For 
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his  was  a  spirit  of  gentle  peace  of  soul  and  silent 
work  for  God,  and  by  these  two  means  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  soon  supplanted  the  worship  of  the 
pagan  idols,  and  one  by  one  the  nations  came  into 
the  fold,  for,  wheresoever  his  monks  settled,  there 
arose  the  church  and  the  school  where  learning 
and  piety  went  hand  in  hand.  His  spirit  lived  on 
through  his  "  Rule  of  Life,"  which  he  left  to  his 
monks,  and  which,  after  all  the  centuries,  they  fol 
low  so  faithfully,  not  only  in  Monte  Cassino,  but 
in  all  lands. 


II 

A  CHILD  OF  PROMISE 

THE  same  year  in  which  occurred  the  death  of 
Abbot  Benedict  at  Monte  Cassino  occurred  also 
the  birth  of  a  child,  in  another  part  of  Europe, 
who  was  destined  to  do  a  similar  work  for  God 
and  his  fellow  creatures  in  other  lands. 

This  child  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Leinster, 
in  Hibernia,  far  distant  from  the  scenes  of  Bene 
dict's  labors,  and  he,  like  Benedict,  was  a  child  of 
promise — one  of  those  favored  few  whom  God 
selects  to  spread  His  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

It  was  a  happy  but  reverential  group  that  stood 
by  the  holy  well  in  Leinster  to  witness  this  child's 
baptism — parents  and  sponsors — and  the  priest 
who,  turning  to  the  father,  said : 

"  Galahaad  Connall !  what  name  wilt  thou  give 
to  thy  son  ?  " 

"  Call  him  Colum,  holy  Father,  in  memory  of 
Colutn  Crimthaim,  his  uncle,  who  was  a  great 
Christian ;  and,  if  this  boy  takes  after  him,  God 
will  be  glorified,  and  my  family  will  be  blessed," 
replied  the  proud  father. 

"  And  thou,  gentle  mother,  hast  thou  aught  to 
28 
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add  to  the  wish  of  thy  worthy  Galahaad  ?  "  again 
asked  the  priest. 

"  Colum  is  a  dove,  holy  priest,"  said  the  smil 
ing  mother,  "  and  he  is  my  white  dove  ;  call  him 
Columban." 

"  So  shall  it  be,"  spake  the  priest ;  and  the  child 
was  baptized  Columban  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Then  taking  the  little  hand  in  his  own, 
the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  sleep 
ing  infant,  and  said  to. the  happy  father:  "  Gala 
haad  Connall,  may  thy  son  be  such  a  one  as  thou 
art,  and  may  he  grow  in  God's  light  and  love. 
May  he  have  all  the  gentle  sweetness  of  his 
mother,  with  all  the  Christian  firmness  of  his  father, 
and  may  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  Patrick  inspire 
him  to  do  glorious  things  for  God  and  his  fellow 
men." 

"  Amen  !  Amen  !  "  answered  the  sponsors  to 
this  pious  prayer,  as  they  departed  from  the  holy 
well,  and  returned  to  Lis-Connall,  the  home  of 
Galahaad  Connall,  where  a  great  crowd  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  had  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
christening,  for  in  Hibernia  such  occasions  were 
days  of  great  rejoicing;  and  people  came  long  dis 
tances  to  see  mother  and  child,  and  celebrate  the 
happy  event. 

The  child's  father,  Galahaad  Connall,  was  a 
typical  Gael,  a  worthy  scion  of  that  ancient  and 
noble  Celtic  race  which  had  settled  in  Ireland, 
centuries  before  Christ  was  born,  or  Rome  was 
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founded.  Tall  and  sinewy,  with  a  body  so  finely 
proportioned  by  nature,  and  so  well  developed  by 
exercise  that  he  seemed  to  have  just  come  down 
from  the  mountain  heights  where  he  had  been 
dwelling  among  lofty  hills  and  high  trees.  His 
face  was  strikingly  handsome  and  manly,  the 
heavy  clusters  of  his  dark  hair  fell  in  careless  pro 
fusion  around  it,  and  the  sparkle  of  his  large 
brown  eyes  lit  up  his  regular  features.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  irresistible  power  of  making 
and  keeping  friends.  So  sunny  was  his  nature, 
and  so  upright  was  his  character,  that  all  who 
knew  Galahaad  Connall  called  him  "  Galahaad 
the  Good."  But,  added  to  his  many  physical  en 
dowments,  Galahaad  was  of  ancient  and  noble 
lineage.  His  ancestors  for  many  generations  had 
held  some  of  the  highest  positions  under  the  king, 
for  they  had  been  among  the  original  proprietors 
of  Leinster,  the  Hy-Connalls,  the  lords  of  the  land. 

****** 
It  was  late  when  the  christening  party  broke 
up  and  scattered  to  their  homes,  leaving  Galahaad 
to  rejoice  in  his  new-born  heir.  And  Galahaad 
did  rejoice  in  the  birth  of  this  child,  for  to  him  it 
was  indeed  a  child  of  promise,  and  he  had  vowed 
the  boy  to  God — he  would  guard  him  as  God's 
treasure,  left  in  his  keeping.  His  elder  brother 
would  dwell  with  men  but  Columban  must  belong 
to  God.  From  childhood  to  boyhood  Columban 
passed  quickly,  and  each  year  seemed  to  make 
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the  lad  more  interesting.  Then  came  the  period 
of  his  school-days,  and,  like  all  Irish  boys  of 
those  far-off  times,  his  life  was  spent  in  the  open 
air  with  the  birds  and  flowers,  by  hillside  and 
brook,  by  river  and  moorland.  Whenever  pos 
sible  his  father  was  his  companion,  explaining  to 
him  the  beauty  of  God's  works.  Fishing  was  one 
of  his  pastimes,  and  as  he  advanced  in  age,  for 
hours  he  would  sit  on  the  bank  of  some  small 
stream  drinking  in  the  fresh  air  and  warm  sun 
shine,  whilst  his  inquisitive  mind  labored  upon 
several  problems  of  pain  and  pleasure  that  so 
often  torment  the  early  fancy  of  most  boys.  He 
knew  the  stories  of  persons  and  places,  and  learned 
to  people  certain  spots  with  fairies  and  ghosts,  to 
suit  his  own  ideas.  But  the  long  winter  evenings 
were  a  source  of  much  joy  to  him,  when  he  could 
sit  around  the  open  turf  fire,  and  hear  the  won 
derful  tales  of  heroes  and  heroines,  for  every  Irish 
fireside  had  its  story-teller  whose  delight  it  was  to 
recount  the  wonderful  deeds  of  gallantry  and  dar 
ing  of  the  ancestors  of  the  clans  as  well  as  the 
mysterious  doings  of  the  good  and  bad  spirits 
that  roam  the  earth  at  night  and  haunt  the  lonely 
places.  To  the  wandering  bards  or  harpers,  who 
sang  their  ditties,  he  never  tired  of  listening. 

But  the  great  joy  of  Columban's  life  was  the 
church,  with  its  holy  priest  and  little  cell.  Each 
morning  found  him  at  the  church,  ready  to  serve 
the  pastor's  Mass,  as  well  as  to  assist  him  in  every 
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way.  At  ten  years  of  age,  when  hardly  able  to 
carry  the  missal,  he  was  never  absent  from  his 
place  near  the  altar  or  sacristy, — neither  could  any 
other  engagement  take  him  away  from  his  boyish 
tasks  around  the  church.  At  twelve  he  was  per- 
mitted  to  make  his  first  Holy  Communion,  and 
his  joy  upon  this  occasion  was  so  great  that  he 
seemed  to  be  in  heaven  for  days  and  weeks  be 
fore  and  after  the  great  event. 

Then  came  the  visit  of  the  Bishop,  and  Colum- 
ban  was  confirmed  with  hundreds  of  other  boys 
and  girls  of  his  own  age.  In  those  early  days 
schools  (such  as  we  find  them  to-day)  were  not  in 
existence,  except  for  the  higher  branches,  and  the 
boy,  till  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  was  in 
structed  by  his  parents  in  the  home  circle.  But 
in  every  locality  the  priests  were  always  ready 
and  willing  to  help  those  pupils  who  sought  their 
aid  in  obtaining  an  education.  The  alphabet, 
reading  and  writing,  with  prayer — these  served 
the  boy  until  such  a  time  as  he  could  attend  a 
higher  school.  With  the  passing  of  years,  he 
seemed  to  grow  more  serious-minded  and  more 
prayerful.  With  his  elder  brother,  Carthon,  he 
sought  the  usual  outdoor  sports,  and  at  times 
showed  a  great  craving  to  see  new  places  and 
meet  new  people. 

Every  hill  and  valley  within  miles  of  Navan 
was  known  to  him.  The  wild  things  of  the  woods 
and  marshes  he  could  call  by  name  ;  he  knew 
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where  and  how  they  lived.  He  watched  the  fishes 
in  the  streams  and  the  birds  in  the  trees,  and  the 
wild  hares  he  tracked  to  their  burrows. 

Hunting  was  another  of  his  great  pleasures  and 
kept  him  occupied  in  an  outdoor  life,  and  made 
him  grow  healthy  and  rugged.  At  sixteen  he 
was  the  handsomest,  bravest  and  noblest  boy  of 
the  countryside.  Every  one  knew  Columban 
Connall,  and  every  one  loved  the  fearless  and 
clean-spoken  lad — so  ready  to  help  any  one  who 
appealed  for  his  help.  And  so,  when  his  father 
one  day  said  to  him  :  "  Columban,  be  up  early  in 
the  morning,  for  we  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Downpatrick,  and  pray  at  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Saint  who  brought  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  our 
country,"  Columban  was  filled  with  joy  to  think 
of  all  the  new  things  he  would  see. 

"  And,  father,"  said  the  anxious  youth,  "  will  we 
cross  the  high  mountains  and  see  strange  birds 
and  new  animals  ?  Will  we  sleep  in  the  woods  at 
night  and  get  our  own  food — for  you  know  mother 
cannot  come ;  she  is  not  well. 

"  But  blessed  Patrick  will  make  her  well  again 
after  we  have  made  the  pilgrimage  in  his  honor 
and  prayed  at  his  tomb,  for  he  is  a  great  saint  of 
God,  and  God  must  love  him  much  and  listen  to 
his  prayers  as  he  listens  to  us." 

"  Yes,  we  will  walk  the  whole  way  and  see 
many  strange  things  ;  we  shall  sleep  in  the  woods 
and  get  our  own  food  and  walk  barefooted  over 
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the  stony  roads  and  fields  as  a  penance  that  God 
will  hear  our  prayers,"  spoke  the  father  to  his 
son. 

11  And,  mother,  will  the  blessed  Patrick  speak  to 
us  and  tell  us  that  he  will  cure  you  ?  " 

"  No,  my  child,"  said  the  mother ;  "  blessed 
Patrick  is  dead  these  many  years ;  but  people  still 
go  in  crowds  to  his  tomb  and  pray  for  relief  from 
their  troubles.  The  good  man  loves  his  people, 
and  gives  them  what  is  best.  Dost  thou  remem 
ber,  sweet  child,  how  Luan  Dermid,  Carrill  Der- 
mid's  crippled  child,  was  made  well  and  plays  with 
you  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sweet  mother,  and  Luan  told  me  that  for 
seven  summers  he  could  not  walk  nor  help  him 
self  in  any  way  till  his  father  took  him  one  day  to 
the  shrine  and  talked  to  the  Father.  Then  they 
both  prayed  over  Luan,  and  Luan  heard  his  father 
groan  in  prayer  for  a  long  time,  and  clutch  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  grave,  and  rub  it  on  his  stiff 
limbs,  and  then  the  saint  spoke  to  Luan  and 
gently  said :  '  Child,  blessed  Patrick  bids  thee 
walk  home  with  thy  father;'  and,  mother,  Luan 
says  that  he  rose  up  and  leaped  with  joy,  and  his 
father  fell  upon  his  face  and  wept,  and  the  saint 
told  him  to  guard  the  boy  and  make  him  a  soldier 
of  Christ.  Then  Luan's  father  made  him  kneel 
down  and  say:  'To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  belong; 
Thou  hast  cured  me,  and  I  will  be  another  Patrick 
for  Thee.'  Oh,  mother  1  and  Luan  is  so  good, 
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so  patient,  so  kind  that  he  is  like  an  angel  to  me. 
He  says  that  when  he  grows  big,  and  is  a  man, 
he  will  become  one  of  the  saints  and  work  for 
God ;  that  he  will  go  into  strange  lands  and 
tell  the  wild  people  all  about  God's  goodness. 
Mother,  why  may  not  I  go  with  Luan  when  he 
goes  ?"  asked  the  boy  with  great  eagerness. 

"  No,  my  child  ;  we  need  you  here.  Luan  will 
do  much  good — for  God  was  good  to  Luan  ;  but 
you  have  other  work  to  do,  and  you  must  not  get 
such  fancies  into  your  head.  Your  father  would 
never  consent  to  your  leaving  him,"  said  the 
mother,  annoyed  by  the  child's  suggestion. 

The  father,  who  was  fixing  something  for  the 
morning's  journey,  listened  attentively  to  all,  and 
when  the  child  appealed  to  him  with  upturned 
eyes  and  said  :  "  Father,  may  I  go  with  Luan 
when  he  goes?  "  answered  : 

"  Aye,  child  ;  thou  wilt  go  where  God  calls  thee, 
and  when  He  calls  thee.  We  cannot  hold  thee 
back, — we  would  not  hold  thee  back ;  to  be  one 
of  God's  saints  like  Patrick,  or  Columkille,  or 
Comgall,  is  the  greatest  glory  that  any  mother 
could  have.  Now  come,  Columban,  get  thee  to 
rest, — the  day's  walk  will  be  long.  Have  sandals 
ready  ;  we  must  start  early." 

Then  kissing  his  son  good-night  he  dismissed 
him  and  retired  to  his  own  rest. 

The  morning  found  them  both  on  the  road,  the 
father  praying  as  he  walked  along,  the  boy  an- 
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swering  at  intervals  the  prayers  he  knew.  After 
six  hours  spent  on  the  road  they  reached  Dublin, 
and  took  the  early  boat  for  Downpatrick. 

It  was  sundown  when  they  landed,  and  they  at 
once  sought  the  road  house  where  they  found 
shelter  and  food. 

The  first  Mass  on  the  morrow,  at  the  tomb  of 
St.  Patrick,  was  to  be  at  five  o'clock,  and  others 
would  follow  quickly,  for  there  was  a  great  crowd 
of  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  praying  to  be  healed. 
Columban  was  tired  and  slept  well,  but  the  father 
seemed  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer,  watching  for 
the  dawn  of  day,  and  for  God's  mercy.  So  before 
the  light  broke  in  the  east  he  was  up  and,  calling 
the  boy,  both  went  off  to  the  church.  On  the  way 
they  met  others,  all  having  some  grace  or  blessing 
to  ask  ;  some  were  beginning,  others  were  ending 
their  novenas — but  all  were  hopeful  and  full  of 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  God,  through  His  great 
saint  and  servant,  Patrick.  When  they  had 
reached  the  church,  even  at  that  early  hour,  the 
space  was  filling  up  rapidly  with  lame,  blind,  deaf, 
dumb  and  cripples  of  all  degrees.  Parents  led  by 
their  children,  and  children  led  by  their  parents  or 
friends, — all  seeking  help  from  God.  There  were 
some  also  like  Galahaad,  who  had  left  their  bur 
dens  at  home,  and  came  to  make  a  petition  for 
others,  and,  as  he  knelt  with  his  son  on  the  bare 
floor  and  heard  Mass,  his  prayers,  so  earnest,  rose 
up  to  God  for  the  afflicted  wife  at  home. 
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When  all  was  over,  he  waited  long  and  tearfully 
in  hope. 

And  so  the  first  day  was  passed  in  much  prayer 
and  fasting,  and  the  second  was  the  same,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass  on  the  third  day,  a  tall  priest 
came  out  from  the  altar  place  amongst  the  pil 
grims  to  comfort  and  encourage  them. 

It  .was  Comgall,  holy  Comgall  from  Bangor, 
who  at  the  time  was  making  his  yearly  visit  to  the 
shrine.  And  as  he  passed  by,  Galahaad  lifted  the 
end  of  his  stole  and,  after  kissing  it,  held  it  most 
reverently  for  the  boy  to  kiss.  Columban  did  so, 
and  Comgall  paused  to  gaze  on  the  boy. 

Then  it  was  that  the  father  spoke  up  and  said  : 
"  Comgall,  bless  this  boy."  At  once  Comgall  re 
membered  his  old  friend. 

"  Return  home  to-day,  Galahaad,  son  of  Hy- 
Connall,  my  early  friend,  and  thy  wife  will  greet 
thee  with  much  joy.  Tell  her  to  be  ever  mindful 
of  God's  blessings  and  never  cease  to  thank  Him 
for  His  favor.  Her  family  loved  earth  more  than 
heaven  and  lost  what  they  loved  most.  Tell  her 
also  that  Columban  is  a  child  of  Christ,  and 
when  he  grows  older  to  send  him  to  Bangor." 
Thus  spoke  Comgall  as  he  blessed  the  two  kneel 
ing  figures  and  passed  on  to  others.  The  father 
and  son  rose  up  and  departed,  and  Galahaad 
knew  it  would  be  as  the  priest  said.  The  journey 
homeward  was  made  in  joyful  anticipation  of  the 
cure  he  had  sought.  Along  the  route  Columban 
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seemed  more  serious  than  ever,  and  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  go  back  again  and  again  to  Downpat- 
rick,  and  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  there.  He 
seemed  never  tired  of  talking  of  Com  gall  and  the 
church.  Arriving  at  Navan,  they  hurried  at  once 
to  the  "White  Castle"  of  Connall,  and  as  they 
passed  up  the  smooth  graveled  path  they  saw  the 
mother  and  daughter  walking  in  the  garden 
among  the  flower  beds.  Then  Galahaad  knew  it 
was  as  Comgall  had  said.  The  joy  of  the  meet 
ing  was  too  great  for  expression  in  words,  but  the 
miraculous  cure  of  the  mother  made  such  an  im 
pression  upon  Columban  that  he  could  only  gaze 
and  wonder  how  it  all  could  be.  The  same  hour 
that  Comgall  had  spoken  the  words  of  hope  at 
Downpatrick  brought  strength  and  relief  to  the 
afflicted  wife  and  mother  at  Navan. 


Ill 

LOUGH  ERNE 

"  Where  once  our  fathers  offered  praise  and  prayer, 

And  sacrifice  sublime ; 
Where  rose  upon  the  incense-breathing  air, 

The  chant  of  olden  time, 
Now,  amid  arches  mouldering  to  the  earth 

The  boding  night-owl  raves  ; 
And  pleasure-parties  dance  in  idle  mirth, 

O'er  the  forgotten  graves." 

FOLLOWING  the  custom  which  prevailed  among 
the  Irish  nobility  in  those  times,  Columban,  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  passed  from  the  gentle  care  of  his 
mother  to  the  strict  discipline  of  a  master — a  man 
whose  learning,  piety,  and  firm  will  made  him  an 
ideal  instructor  of  youth.  This  man  was  Father 
Sinell,  a  holy  priest,  who,  about  twenty  years  pre 
viously,  had  established  a  school  at  Cluain-Inis, 
on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne,  the  fame  of  which 
school  was  spreading  rapidly  throughout  Leinster. 
Besides,  Father  Sinell  was  a  distant  relative  of  the 
boy's  mother.  This  was  another  reason  for  select 
ing  his  school.  So  it  was  decided  that  Columban 
should  be  placed  at  Cluain-Inis,  where,  with  other 
youths  of  his  own  age,  he  would  find  that  emulation 
necessary  for  the  development  of  his  natural  gifts. 

It  was  early  in  September  when  Columban 
39 
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passed  out  of  his  father's  rath  and  on  to  the 
great  road  that  led  to  Cavan,  and  thence  to 
Lough  Erne.  The  parting  struggle  from  his 
mother  and  sister  was  long  and  painful,  as  this 
was  his  first  separation  from  them.  His  elder 
brother  Carthon  and  his  father  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  the  great  road,  and  when  they  reached 
the  crossroads  they  bade  him  Godspeed  and  re 
turned  to  their  work.  But  when  Columban  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  Rath 
Connall,  and  remembered  that  it  would  be  many 
months  till  he  could  revisit  his  home,  a  big  tear 
stole  into  his  eye.  This  he  quickly  brushed  away 
and  then  hurried  onward.  Nor  was  he  alone  on 
the  road,  for  in  front  of  him,  and  behind  him, 
were  other  travelers  coming  from,  and  going  to 
Cavan,  so  that  he  soon  had  plenty  of  company. 
The  morning  was  delightfully  refreshing — the  birds 
were  singing  in  the  woodland  and  meadow — the 
flowers  were  blooming  in  gorgeous  beauty  by 
every  hedgerow — a  cool  breeze  came  softly  in 
from  seaward — and  the  golden  sunshine  glistened 
from  a  myriad  dewdrops  on  the  bright  green 
grass.  These,  with  other  morning  attractions, 
were  occupying  his  attention,  when  his  thoughts 
were  forced  into  another  current.  Two  youths  of 
his  own  age,  having  overtaken  him,  greeted  him 
kindly,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation, 
Columban  learned  that  they  also  were  on  their 
way  to  an  abbey  school  near  Cavan. 
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They,  too,  were  leaving  home  for  the  first  time, 
and  of  course  could  feel  for  each  other.  Yet  their 
sadness  was  not  of  great  depth,  nor  of  long  dura 
tion,  for  as  they  trudged  on,  mile  after  mile,  they 
chatted  freely  and  joked  together  as  only  school 
boys  can  do  on  these  sad  occasions  of  leaving 
home.  By  noon  the  little  party  reached  Cavan 
where  they  rested  and  lunched,  and  then  parted 
company  with  many  good  wishes  and  great 
promises  to  one  another.  There  was  still  several 
hours'  journey  before  Columban,  but  the  roads 
were  good,  and  the  day  was  pleasant,  and  he 
started  off  again  for  Cluain-Inis.  He  was  anx 
iously  awaiting  a  glimpse  of  Lough  Erne,  and 
when  he  saw  the  great  sheet  of  water  glistening 
before  him,  the  sight  of  the  Lough  affected  him 
deeply,  for  his  fancy  at  once  began  to  picture  all 
the  queer  things  that  lived  in  and  around  these 
waters.  When  he  saw  the  little  islets,  where  the 
wild  birds  nested  in  peaceful  seclusion,  his  old 
hankering  for  the  outdoor  life  of  his  boyhood 
rushed  upon  him  once  more,  and  a  strong  feeling 
of  disgust  for  books  and  school  tasks  arose  within 
him.  Yet,  when  he  came  closer  to  the  Lough  and 
saw  its  larger  islands — some  with  their  little  cells, 
others  with  their  chapels  and  round  towers — his 
wild  instincts  were  soon  subdued  by  his  religious 
feelings,  and  he  yearned  for  the  monk's  learning, 
and  his  zeal  for  God.  As  the  road  skirted  along 
the  low  sloping  shores  of  Lough  Erne  for  several 
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miles,  he  had  ample  time  for  varied  reflections 
upon  its  weird  and  fascinating  beauty. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  another  bend  in  the  shore 
line,  where  the  road  wound  down  to  a  beautiful 
glen,  and,  as  he  turned  the  corner,  he  found  him 
self  face  to  face  with  a  tall  monk  who  was  ap 
proaching  him.  It  was  Father  Sinell.  And  Co- 
lumban,  stepping  aside,  greeted  the  priest  with 
the  usual  salutation,  "  Thy  blessing,  holy  Father." 

To  which  the  priest  replied  : 

"  God  save  thee,  my  son,"  and  then  gazing 
intently  upon  the  face  of  the  youth,  he  said  : 
"  Thy  features,  my  boy,  are  like  unto  those  of 
my  cousin  Morna.  Art  thou  perhaps  Galahaad 
ConnalPs  son  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Columban  of  Clan  Connall ;  my 
father  is  called  Galahaad.  Morna  is  my  mother's 
name.  I  am  come  to  seek  her  kinsman,  Father 
Sinell,  and  to  place  myself  in  his  school.  I  pray 
thee,  holy  Father,  am  I  near  to  Cluain-Inis  ? " 
asked  the  boy. 

"  Quite  near,  my  son  ;  and  thy  kinsman,  Father 
Sinell,  greets  thee,  and  welcomes  thee  to  Cluain- 
Inis  and  his  little  school,"  said  the  priest,  as  he 
took  the  boy's  hand,  and  gently  led  him  to  a 
rustic  seat  under  a  large  oak  tree,  adding,  "  Rest 
thyself  here  for  a  while  ;  no  doubt  thou  art  weary 
and  hungry  after  thy  long  journey.  Presently  we 
will  go  back  to  the  school." 

"  I     thank    thee    much, — very    much,    Father 
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Sinell ;  but  I  am  neither  very  tired  nor  very 
hungry — my  joy  is  so  great  at  meeting  my 
mother's  kinsman  and  friend,"  the  boy  replied. 

"  Then  tell  me,  son,  how  fare  the  home  folks  at 
Rath  Connall?"  asked  the  priest.  "  Dost  thy 
mother,  Morna,  enjoy  good  health  ?  She  was 
ailing  when  I  last  heard  from  her." 

"  Aye,  Father  Sinell,  my  mother  is  well  again. 
She  was  cured  of  her  ailment,  thank  God,"  an 
swered  the  boy.  "  My  father's  faith  and  blessed 
Patrick's  prayers  cured  her.  It  was  a  miracle. 
Abbot  Comgall  says  so,  and  we  all  believe  it. 
Didst  thou  not  hear  of  her  cure,  holy  Father?" 
asked  the  youth  eagerly. 

"  Not  yet,  my  son,  but  some  day  thou  wilt  tell 
me  all  about  it ;  now  let  us  go  to  the  school,"  said 
the  priest,  as  he  arose  from  the  bench. 

"  And  here,  reverend  Father,  are  mother's  greet 
ings  to  thee,"  said  Columban,  as  he  handed  the  monk 
a  small  package.  "  This  missive  will  tell  thee  all." 

The  monk  took  the  missive  and  unwound  the 
flaxen  thread  that  bound  together  a  vellum 
script,  and  read  as  he  walked  along.  Then  fold 
ing  it  again  carefully,  he  thrust  it  into  the  folds 
of  his  gown,  saying :  "  It  is  well,  Columban  ;  thy 
mother  asks  me  to  teach  thee  the  way  to  earthly 
glory,  but  truth  and  justice  must  ever  be  thy  aim  ; 
may  God  give  thee  heavenly  wisdom  whilst  we 
teach  thee  letters.  Earthly  glory  pronteth  nothing 
— God's  glory  must  be  our  aim." 
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Then  they  both  walked  slowly  along  the  wood 
land  path,  the  monk  silent  as  the  boy  talked. 
After  some  minutes'  walking  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  school — a  long  stone  building  with  thatched 
roof,  and  glistening  white  walls.  Columban  also 
noticed  that  besides  this  large  building  there  were 
also  several  other  smaller  buildings,  to  one  of 
which  was  attached  a  tall  round  tower, — all  nes 
tling  peacefully  on  a  sunny  hillside  with  a  dark 
green  forest  of  great  oak  trees  as  a  background. 

"  This,"  said  Father  Sinell,  "  is  our  little  school ; 
here  we  are  very  happy,  son.  Mayst  thou  also  be 
happy  here." 

"  I  am  sure  I  will  be  happy  here,"  replied  the 
boy,  "  for  as  I  walked  along  the  Lough  I  saw 
many  things  to  please  and  interest  me." 

Then  they  crossed  a  little  rustic  bridge,  and 
were  soon  in  the  outer  rath,  where  the  scholars 
were  amusing  themselves  at  various  sports.  At 
the  approach  of  Father  Sinell  play  ceased  and  all 
waited  in  silent  reverence  till  he  spoke,  as  was  his 
custom. 

"  God  save  all  here,"  spoke  the  priest  kindly. 

"God  save  thee,  reverend  Father,"  answered 
the  scholars  in  chorus. 

"Columban  Connall  has  just  arrived  from 
Leinster  to  join  you  in  study,"  again  spoke  the 
priest. 

"Welcome  to  Columban,"  said  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  all  the  other  boys  echoed,  "  Welcome." 
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Then  calling  one  of  his  fellow  monks,  Father 
Sinell  bade  him  show  the  new  scholar  the  school, 
and  secure  for  him  food  and  lodging  at  the  head 
master's  rath. 

Then  turning  to  Columban,  he  said :  "  To 
morrow,  son,  I  will  see  thee  again,  and  now  fol 
low  Brother  Fintan.  He  will  care  for  thy  wants." 

Columban  was  then  conducted  through  a  long 
avenue  of  oak  trees  to  a  large  house,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  Murtagh,  of  Clan  Carrill,  the 
head-master.  Here  he  found  a  welcome,  with 
several  other  scholars  of  his  own  age,  who  lodged 
and  boarded  there. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  games  and  tales  of 
travel,  till  the  clang  of  the  Abbey  gong  sent  them 
to  their  cots  for  rest.  On  the  morrow  Columban 
awoke,  fully  refreshed  and  ready  for  work  of  any 
kind,  and  at  once  he  started  in  to  follow  the  regu 
lar  order  of  the  day,  which  was  :  Early  Mass  in 
the  little  chapel,  then  breakfast  at  the  lodge,  after 
this  a  walk  till  class  work  began  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  this  continued  till  twelve.  At  two  o'clock 
study  was  again  resumed  and  continued  till  five. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  entirely  free  from 
study,  but  was  occupied  in  some  useful  way ; 
some  went  fishing,  others  worked  in  the  field  or 
garden,  helping  the  monks  at  their  labors,  so  that 
when  the  boy's  first  day  was  over,  he  felt  happy 
to  find  himself  enrolled  as  a  scholar  of  Cluain- 
Inis.  Thus  the  days  passed  into  weeks,  and  the 
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weeks  into  a  month  before  Columban  wrote  his 
first  letter  home,  not  because  he  did  not  think 
about  home  and  his  friends,  but  because  the  folks 
at  home  did  not  expect  him  to  write  till  he  had 
learned  to  know  his  new  home  and  friends. 
Neither  was  it  easy  to  send  a  letter  long  distances 
in  those  times,  for  the  people  did  not  travel  far 
away  from  home  very  often.  Consequently  when 
one  October  day  a  weary  traveler  came  to  Rath 
Connall  with  a  letter  from  Cluain-Inis,  all  were  re 
joiced  as  Carthon  opened  the  missive,  and  read  : 

School  of  Father  Smell, 

Cluain-Inis,  October  3,  559. 
MY  DEAR  PARENTS  : 

After  five  weeks  of  absence  Columban,  thy 
loving  son,  sends  thee  greeting.  Good  health  is 
his,  "  thanks  to  God,"  and  he  hopes  the  same  tid 
ings  may  come  from  all  of  ye.  My  journey  hither 
was  a  pleasant  one.  I  reached  Cluain-Inis  about 
the  third  hour  after  noontime.  The  first  monk  I 
met  was  Father  Sinell.  I  gave  him  your  letter. 
He  was  pleased  to  see  me,  and  asked  much  about 
our  family.  All  are  very  kind  to  me  here — 
scholars  and  masters.  The  masters  are  saints. 
Father  Sinell  is  the  greatest  saint  of  all — every  one 
reverences  him.  I  lodge  with  Murtagh  Carrill, 
the  head-master  of  the  cells. 

We  all  go  up  each  day  to  the  halls,  where  the 
monks  give  us  our  lessons.  The  lecture  halls  are 
in  the  outer  rath — the  monks'  cells  and  the  Ab 
bot's  house  are  in  the  inner  rath.  Brother  Fiocha 
has  the  charge  of  our  food ;  we  keep  him  busy, 
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for  we  play  well,  and  sleep  well,  and,  of  course,  eat 
well.  Our  tasks  are  long  and  difficult.  Latin  and 
Greek  I  can  master,  but  numbers  and  music  are 
new  to  me.  I  am  one  of  the  youngest  scholars 
here,  and  so  they  sometimes  call  me  "  gossoon." 
At  holy  Christmastide  kindly  send  me  another 
tunic,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  ;  I  will  need  them  by 
that  time.  Tell  my  love  to  my  darling  sister,  Ita. 
I  miss  her  very  much.  How  is  Carthon  ? 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  the  church.  It 
is  a  great  stone  house,  long  and  high,  smoothed 
inside  and  outside,  washed  with  lime,  making  it 
beautifully  white  and  clean.  The  church  also  has 
a  tall  round  tower  and  a  large  brass  gong  to  call 
us  to  prayer.  Inside  there  is  much  beauty.  The 
great  altar  is  of  white  stone,  and  on  it  there  are 
large  sconces,  where  many  wax  tapers  are  burned 
on  Sundays  and  festivals.  On  the  walls  are  sev 
eral  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  saints.  The  church 
is  in  the  outer  rath  so  that  the  people  may  attend 
the  services,  which  are  held  twice  each  Sunday 
and  festival.  So  you  see  I  can,  and  will,  be  very 
happy  at  Cluain-Inis.  Pray  that  God  may  con 
tinue  to  bless  me,  as  I  pray  daily  for  you  all.  Let 
Carthon  write  me  a  long  letter  and  tell  me  how 
my  hounds  are  growing.  I  must  stop  now,  or  I 
will  tire  you  with  my  talk,  so  God  be  with  you  all. 
Your  loving  son, 

COLUMBAN  CONNALL. 


Having  sent  his  first  letter  to  his  home  folks, 
Columban  took  up  his  school  work  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  so  deeply  was  he  interested  in  his 
work  that  he  felt  not  the  weeks  slip  away  till  it 
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was  ]u\y  and  the  scholars  had  returned  to  their 
homes — some  to  help  at  the  harvests,  others  to 
enjoy  their  well-earned  rest  from  books  and  school 
work.  In  mid-September  Columban  was  back 
again  at  Cluain-Inis.  This  was  to  be  a  year  of 
hard  work  for  him  in  grammar  and  numbers. 
And  this  was  also  to  be  his  year  under  Father 
Sinell  in  his  Latin  and  Greek  studies,  for  no 
other  teacher  could  drill  the  scholars  so  thoroughly 
as  he  could.  From  the  great  school  of  Finian  at 
Clonard  he  had  brought  the  secret  of  imparting 
to  youth  that  thirst  for  knowledge  and  piety 
which  at  that  period  made  Ireland  the  home  of 
saints  and  scholars. 

And  here,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Erne,  he  was 
teaching  this  secret  to  others,  who  in  turn  would 
carry  it  to  distant  places  and  barbarous  peoples. 
Here  he  had  found  a  peaceful  home,  surrounded 
by  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  here,  with  his 
own  hands,  he  had  gathered  the  scattered  stones 
and  had  arranged  them  into  a  cell  where  he  might 
celebrate  Mass,  and  instruct  the  people  who  came 
to  him.  At  daybreak  he  began  his  work  with 
prayer,  and  followed  this  with  private  lessons  to 
the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  who  sought  his  help. 
T  a  while  these  became  so  numerous  that  he 
was  obliged  to  pass  his  work  on  to  younger 
teachers,  whilst  he  himself  only  retained  one  or 
two  pupils  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge. 
At  the  present  time  of  writing  he  was  instructing 
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two  such — Columban  was  one  of  these  favored 
pupils,  and  his  daily  lesson  with  Father  Sinell  was 
a  great  joy  to  him.  In  unpleasant  weather  they 
would  sit  in  the  little  circular  cell,  and  the  priest 
would  unfold  to  them  the  treasures  of  knowledge, 
which  their  youthful  minds  grasped  so  readily. 
In  pleasant  days  they  would  walk  back  and  forth, 
in  true  peripatetic  style,  the  old  man  discoursing, 
and  the  young  man  listening  to  his  wisdom ;  for 
Father  Sinell  was  a  man  deeply  learned  in  the 
aits  and  sciences  of  his  day,  as  well  as  in  the  doc 
trines  of  heaven.  In  his  long  lifetime  of  prayer 
and  study  and  silent  labor,  he  had  mastered  many 
things,  and  accumulated  a  great  stock  of  learning, 
so  that  it  was  a  delight  to  be  permitted  to  hear 
his  discourses.  The  old  priest  loved  to  teach,  and 
the  young  Columban  loved  to  listen,  and  Sinell 
felt  that  in  Columban  were  all  the  essential  qual 
ities  needed  to  make  a  good  scholar  ;  but  their 
development  needed  constant  care  and  guidance. 
In  his  teacher  Columban  found  all  that  was  neces 
sary  to  make  a  master  mind  in  knowledge,  and  he 
not  only  reverenced  Father  Sinell  above  all  other 
teachers,  but  loved  him  dearly. 

****** 

The  balmy  brightness  of  May  spread  out  over 
the  land  when  Columban  drew  on  his  soft  woolen 
tunic,  and  fastened  the  leathern  thongs  of  his 
sandals  around  his  ankles,  and  stepped  out  on  the 
pebbled  path  that  led  from  the  lodge  to  the  well. 
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A  short  brisk  walk  of  a  few  minutes  brought  him 
in  sight  of  the  Hall,  and  a  winding  pathway  on  the 
hillside  led  him  to  a  knoll  where  Father  Sinell 
dwelt.  On  reaching  the  spot,  he  went  first  to  the 
Abbot's  chapel,  and  bowed  himself  in  prayer  be- 
fore  the  rustic  cross  on  the  little  altar.  This  done, 
he  retraced  his  steps,  and  turned  southward  to  the 
cell  of  his  master,  but  on  reaching  it,  he  found  it 
open  and  unoccupied.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the 
stone  bench  near  by  to  await  the  teacher's  coming 
— and,  whilst  waiting,  he  allowed  his  mind  to 
wander  back  over  the  names  and  dates  of  his 
previous  lessons.  He  carried  no  books,  for  books, 
as  we  know  them,  were'not  in  use  then  ;  the  teachers 
imparted  their  knowledge  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
for  reference  used  manuscripts,  which  were  jeal 
ously  guarded  and  prized  most  highly.  None  but 
the  rich,  or  educated,  could  possess  these  treasures ; 
so  that  the  task  of  a  teacher  and  pupil  was  chiefly 
one  of  memory  work  and  good  judgment. 

Columban  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  he  had 
scarcely  begun  to  recall  his  lesson,  when  the  old 
priest  came  slowly  up  the  woodland  path  in  the 
opposite  direction.  As  he  approached,  Columban 
rose  up  reverently  to  receive  his  greetings.  "  Peace 
be  to  thee,  Columban,  son  of  Connall,  who  comest 
from  the  Castle  White.  Thy  face  is  like  the 
pleasant  sunshine  to-day — God  save  thee  and  thy 
kin,"  said  Father  Sinell,  slowly  and  sweetly,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  handsome  boy  before  him. 
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"  Amen,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  may  we  live  in 
God's  love  and  peace.  Thy  greetings  move  my 
heart's  blood,  Father  Sinell.  Canst  thou  find  time 
to-day  to  give  a  lesson  from  thy  holy  wisdom,  as 
my  heart  craves  it  ?  " 

"  Truly,  it  shall  be  as  thou  cravest,  youth — we 
will  not  walk  to-day  ;  thy  master  is  getting  old, 
and  has  been  many  miles  to  see  a  sick  man  on  the 
plains  of  lower  Erne.  Sit  thee  down  and  take  up 
thy  work." 

The  master  then  sat  down  and  commenced  the 
lesson  in  his  usual  way,  saying  :  "  Son  of  Connall, 
— the  wise  and  great,  the  holy — if  the  spirit  of  thy 
father  lives  in  thee,  know  that  all  that  is  good,  all 
that  is  useful,  beautiful  and  true,  comes  from  God, 
the  source  of  all  things.  Let  us  crave  His  bless 
ing  on  our  work ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  Amen,  amen,"  answered  Columban  with  the 
deepest  reverence.  After  a  moment's  pause, 
Sinell  spoke  again,  saying  :  "  Hast  thou  reflected 
well,  and  prepared  thy  lesson  for  this  day?  If  so, 
unfold  to  me  the  picture  of  it  in  thy  memory." 

"  Truly,  Father  Sinell,  it  was  a  long  and  difn. 
cult  task,  and  made  me  labor  much  to  learn  it, 
for  thou  didst  tell  me  of  a  certain  Jason,  a  distant 
ancestor  of  ours,  who  sailed  away  one  day  from 
Colchis,  his  ancestorial  home,  in  a  fifty-oared  boat, 
called  the  Argo,  to  search  for  a  '  fabled  golden 
fleece,'  which,  the  bards  said,  was  fastened  to  a 
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sacred  oak,  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  and  was  guarded 
by  a  huge  serpent.  There  were  fifty  strong  men, 
whose  names  I  need  not  bother  with,  for  they  are 
unworthy  of  notice,  nor  do  I  care  to  recall  those 
who  took  part  in  that  foolish  adventure,"  spoke 
the  youth. 

"  In  part  thou  art  right,  but  in  part  wrong," 
replied  the  old  priest,  then  continuing,  he  said : 
"  Knowledge,  my  boy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  com 
plete  as  well  as  correct.  Canst  thou  recall  the 
names  of  these  heroes  as  I  told  them  to  thee  ?  " 

"Yes,  in  truth,  Father  Sinell,  I  will  try.  They 
were  :  Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Telamon, 
Pelesus,  Admetus,  Idas,  Lynceus,  Laertes,  Amphi- 
araus,  Zetes,  Calais,  Polyphemus,  Augeas,  Poeas, 
Meleager,  and  their  fair  maid,  Atalanta.  Orpheus 
was  their  soothsayer,  and  Tiphys  their  pilot." 

"  Rightly  recalled,  my  noble  youth,"  said  Father 
Sinell ;  "  true  it  is  only  a  story,  but  we  must  know 
the  story  correctly  for  future  reference.  Thy 
second  error  is  one  of  judgment.  Mark  well  that 
scholars  do  not  call  upon  thee  to  judge  the  adven 
ture  wise  or  foolish.  From  every  pagan  story  we 
Christians  may  draw  a  very  useful  moral.  Youth, 
proceed  with  thy  memory  work." 

"  First  let  me  crave  thy  pardon,  holy  Father, 
for  my  irreverence  ;  for  what  thou  didst  consider 
worth  repeating  to  me  I  surely  should  consider 
worth  remembering.  My  head  sinks  in  shame 
before  thee,"  answered  the  scholar. 
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Then  proceeding,  he  said:  "They  sailed  on  and 
over  the  sea,  till  they  came  to  the  Island  Lemnos, 
where  they  landed  and  found  the  government  in 
control  of  women,  who  had  previously  killed  all 
the  men  except  Thoas,  the  queen's  father.  Con 
tinuing  their  voyage,  they  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  where  they  abandoned  their  brave  Poly 
phemus.  Their  next  stop  was  at  Bebrycia,  where 
Pollux,  the  pugilist,  killed  the  king,  Amycus. 
Thence  they  sailed  to  Salmydessus,  where  Zetes 
and  Calais  drove  away  the  Harpies  that  annoyed 
Phineus,  the  king  of  the  island.  Again  setting 
sail,  they  came  into  the  Axenus  Sea,  and  there  en 
countered  the  floating  rocks,  but,  by  following 
a  pigeon  let  free,  they  passed  through  the  strait 
alive,  leaving  the  rocks  forever  more  fixed  in  their 
positions.  Sailing  thence  along  the  coast  of  Asia, 
they  came  to  Colchis,  where  the  '  golden  fleece  ' 
was  guarded,  and  yoking  the  brass-footed,  fire- 
eating  bull  to  a  plough,  they  succeeded  in  plant 
ing  a  field  with  the  teeth  of  a  serpent,  and  de 
feated  the  camp  of  armed  men  that  sprang  up 
before  them.  Securing  the  much  sought  *  golden 
fleece '  after  an  absence  of  four  months,  they  re 
turned  to  Colchis,  where  Jason,  their  leader,  was 
afterwards  punished  for  his  treachery." 

"  Thy  memory  serves  thee  well  in  many  things, 
Columban,  but  now  tell  me  what  judgment  thou 
dost  pass  on  the  adventure  ?  "  asked  the  teacher. 

"  I  call  it  a  foolish  and  a  lying  tale,"  replied  the 
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disgusted  youth.  "  I  can  only  despise  such  worth 
less  and  trifling  ancestors.  They  ought  to  have 
spent  God's  time  better." 

"  Well  said,  well  said,  my  noble  boy,"  spoke  the 
priest ;  "  thy  saintly  father's  blood  stirs  in  thee  ; 
thou  shalt  yet  do  much  for  God.  But  remem 
ber  these  men  were  not  Christians — they  knew 
not  Christ — such  a  glorious  privilege  was  not 
theirs." 

"  Had  I  lived  near  them,  I  would  have  taught 
them  their  folly  by  opening  their  minds  to  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,"  said  Columban,  with  a  far-away, 
yet  a  determined  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  God  grant  that  thou  may  yet  do  this  for 
others,"  replied  Father  Sinell,  "  thou  fiery  son  of 
Connall — the  heir  of  Crimthaim,  the  brave." 


IV 

A  STORY  OF  THE  GAELS 

For  only  Og,  king  of  Basan,  remained  of  the  race  of 
Giants. — Deut.  Hi.  2,  I. 

THE  day  was  wet  and  dreary,  just  such  a  day 
as  might  occur  in  any  December  in  Hibernia. 
All  night  the  rain  had  come  down  in  a  continuous 
pour,  as  if  another  deluge  was  about  to  cover  the 
earth.  There  was  water  everywhere  one  looked. 
It  rushed  down  the  hillsides  in  small  torrents  ; — it 
spread  over  the  meadows  and  bog-lands  like  a  lit 
tle  sea  ; — it  filled  every  wagon  rut  on  the  highways 
and  byways  ; — it  ran  down  in  great  streams  from 
the  thatched  roofs  of  the  buildings,  and  dashed 
with  saucy  fury  into  the  faces  of  those  who  ven 
tured  to  brave  the  storm.  But  if  it  was  wet  and 
cold  and  dreary  out-of-doors,  it  was  warm  and 
dry  and  pleasant  indoors  at  Rath  Connall,  for  the 
men  had  built  a  great  fire  on  the  middle  hearth 
and  this  made  the  house  bright  and  cheery. 

Near,  or  around  this  fire,  the  family  of  Gala- 
haad  Connall  was  occupied  in  various  employ 
ments.  Morna,  the  mother,  and  Ita,  the  daughter, 
were  stitching  on  garments ;  the  oldest  son, 
Carthon,  was  mending  a  fishing  net,  and  Colum- 
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ban  was  repairing  his  new  bow  and  sharpening 
arrows,  whilst  Galahaad,  the  father,  was  reading 
from  his  psaltery,  a  pleasure  he  always  gave  him 
self  on  rainy  days.  But  on  this  particular  day  his 
reading  was  frequently  interrupted  by  questions 
from  Columban,  whose  ever  active  and  curious 
mind  was  always  searching  into  the  "  whys  "  and 
"  wherefores "  of  things  he  did  not  understand. 
Especially  was  he  anxious  to  know  the  history  of 
persons  and  places,  whom  he  met  or  heard  of,  and 
often  sought  to  learn  where  his  own  ancestors  had 
dwelt  before  they  came  to  Hibernia,  as  well  as 
the  kind  of  people  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  sea  to  the  east — had  they  yet  received 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  and  if  not,  why  did  not 
some  one  bring  to  them  the  good  tidings  as 
blessed  Patrick  had  brought  them  to  Hibernia  ? 

"Aye,  Columban,  thou  art  always  asking 
strange  questions — some  are  difficult  to  answer, 
and  others  are  wise  questions.  Thou  wouldst 
know  many  things,  but  mark  me,  son,  when  thou 
art  a  great  priest  and  scholar,  like  thy  Uncle 
Colum  Crimthaim,  thou  shalt  know  far  more  than 
I  can  now  tell  thee.  Whence  came  thy  ancestors, 
didst  thou  ask  ?  How  long  has  thy  family  dwelt 
in  Hibernia?  These  questions  thou  hast  asked 
many  times,  but  thou  wert  too  young  then  to  hear 
the  story.  Now,  however,  thou  art  older  and 
canst  understand.  Wilt  thou  read  the  story  for 
thyself,  my  son  ?  " 
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"  Gladly  will  I  read  it,  dear  father ;  I  long  to 
know  more  about  our  people.  All  that  I  re 
member  now  is  that  thou  hast  always  said  that 
our  family  was  very  old,  and  that  our  ancestors 
did  not  always  dwell  in  Hibernia,  but  in  ages  past 
they  came  from  a  distant  land  in  the  East  and 
made  this  island  their  home,"  said  the  youth. 

"  Thou  art  right,  my  son,  but  there  is  more, 
much  more  to  remember,  for  they  traveled  far 
and  long  over  mountains  and  seas,  and  suffered 
much  in  coming  here,  part  of  which  thou  canst 
read  for  us  to-day ;  Carthon  will  be  glad  to  hear 
it,"  said  the  father. 

Then  rising  up  Galahaad  went  to  a  secret  niche 
in  the  wall,  and,  after  removing  a  stone  slab,  he 
took  out  a  roll  of  rusty  brown  parchment  which 
he  handed  to  his  son,  saying :  "  This  is  in  part, 
my  son,  a  story  of  the  Gaels.  The  book  is  an 
heirloom  in  our  family,  for  my  father  was  the 
bard  of  his  tribe,  and  kept  its  records  faithfully. 
Read  the  ancient  chronicle  for  us  all." 

Then  Columban,  taking  the  roll  of  parchment, 
unbound  it  reverently  and  read  the  following 
narrative  aloud : 

"  When  Gomer  left  his  father's  tent,  near  the 
high  mountain,  Aar,  his  second  son,  Riphath,  was 
sick,  and  could  not  go  with  him,  so  Riphath  re 
mained  at  home  with  his  grandfather,  Japhet. 
But  when  Riphath  grew  strong  again  there  came 
upon  him  a  great  longing  to  follow  his  father  into 
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the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  Then,  gathering  to 
gether  his  family  and  his  flocks,  he  went  forth  to 
the  West  in  search  of  his  parents.  The  sun  rose 
many  times  as  they  traveled  over  hill  and  valley, 
enjoying  its  heat  and  light  each  day,  and  resting 
each  night ;  but  nowhere  could  they  find  ashes 
of  the  camp-fires  of  Comer's  people.  Then  Ri- 
phath,  sorrowing  greatly  for  his  father,  fell  sick 
again,  and  could  go  no  farther ;  so  the  tribe 
rested  in  a  land  where  there  was  much  grass  and 
many  stones,  hoping  that  their  chief  would  grow 
better.  But  seed-time  and  harvest  came  and 
went,  yet  Riphath,  their  beloved  chief,  walked  no 
more  among  his  people.  Then  the  children  of 
those  who  had  come  out  with  Riphath  from  his 
grandfather's  tent  buried  him  in  the  new  land 
which  they  called  Basan,  because  it  was  a  land  of 
good  pastures  for  their  flocks — a  land  of  milk  and 
honey. 

"  After  Riphath's  death,  his  sons  lingered 
around  the  place  of  his  last  sleep,  neither  would 
any  other  chieftain  lead  the  people  forward  ;  and 
so  the  whole  tribe  remained  in  Basan  and  grew 
rich  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  They  were  a 
happy  and  contented  people,  finding  much  joy  in 
tilling  the  soil  and  tending  their  flocks.  For  a 
long  time  they  lived  in  peace  and  prospered 
greatly.  They  were  also  a  powerful  people — tall 
and  strong  of  body,  sound  and  clean  of  mind — 
they  were  giants  among  men.  From  the  large 
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stones  of  the  hills  they  built  for  themselves  cells, 
which  they  surrounded  with  high  walls,  as  a  pro 
tection  against  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests,  and 
the  robber  men  of  the  desert — they  were  called 
Riphathians  or  the  sons  of  Riphath. 

"  In  time,  however,  new  tribes  came  into  Basan 
from  the  distant  East  and  these  strangers  were  of 
evil  minds,  for,  whilst  dwelling  in  the  cities  of 
Basan,  they  corrupted  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  Riphathians.  Thus  this  simple-hearted 
people  forgot  the  good  words  of  Riphath,  and 
listened  not  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  but 
allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  by  false  teachers 
and  pleasure-loving  women,  until  they  lost  their 
sturdy  manhood  and  found  their  delight  chiefly 
in  the  forbidden  things  of  life.  Then  as  a  punish 
ment,  God  sent  a  fierce  king  out  of  Iran,  and  he 
with  a  vast  army  trampled  many  of  the  Riphath 
ians  into  the  dust,  but,  when  this  king  and  his 
army  passed  by,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  rose  up 
again,  and  followed  the  wisdom  of  their  ancients. 
Yet  after  a  few  generations  had  come  and  gone, 
the  people  were  again  misled  to  seek  the  softer 
things  of  life,  and  again  they  fell  into  sins  against 
God,  and  again  God  punished  them,  for  out  of  the 
fiery  South  came  up  a  great  conquering  army  of 
Hebrews,  and  in  a  great  battle,  on  the  plains  of 
Edrei,  they  slew  Og,  the  giant  king  of  the  Ri 
phathians,  and  slaughtered  his  people — all  save  a 
few  who  fled  away  up  through  the  land  of  the 
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Amorites  to  the  Argob,  with  Maacaath  and 
Jesser,  their  chiefs.  Here  they  dwelt  for  many 
moons,  till  one  of  their  chiefs,  Obed  by  name, 
married  Melcha,  of  the  house  of  the  Hebrew 
Joseph,  and  Obed  begot  Gaal,  who  became  a 
powerful  fighter.  In  time  Gaal  became  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family,  many  of  whom  forgot  the 
traditions  of  their  Hebrew  mother,  and  remem 
bered  only  the  battle  songs  of  the  Riphathians,  the 
giants  of  other  days. 

"  At  times  also  they  felt  unkindly  towards  their 
mother's  people,  for  she  had  told  them  how  she 
and  her  sister,  both  children  of  Joseph,  had  been 
slighted  in  the  division  of  the  lands  of  Caanaan, 
and  when  they  had  complained  of  their  small  al 
lotment  to  their  leader,  Josua,  the  son  of  Nun,  he 
answered  them  by  saying :  '  If  thou  be  a  great 
people,  go  up  into  the  mountains,  and  cut  down 
for  thyself  room  in  the  land  of  the  Pherasite,  and 
the  Riphathians — and  thou  mayst  still  go  further 
into  the  mountains.' 

"  This  they  did  and  found  refuge  among  the 
Riphathians,  where  they  built  cities  and  grew  into 
a  great  people,  keeping  always  in  mind  the  story 
of  their  descent  from  Gomer  through  a  Hebrew 
mother,  and  also  the  story  of  Riphath's  fruitless 
search  for  his  father's  people — until  one  moon 
Rhaetos,  a  great-grandson  of  Gaal,  took  up  once 
more  the  search  for  the  lost  tribe  of  Gomer.  With 
his  whole  family  and  his  flocks,  they  crossed  hills 
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and  valleys,  and  passing  between  high  mountains 
and  a  great  sea,  they  reached  a  land  of  many 
people — yet  these  they  found  were  not  descended 
from  Gomer,  but  were  of  the  seed  of  Sem. 

"  Continuing  their  journey,  they  came  to  the 
sea  of  Axenus,  and  there  at  last,  in  the  surround 
ing  country,  they  found  the  descendants  of  Gomer, 
and  rejoicing  much,  they  dwelt  near  them  and 
learned  that  Boios  and  Helvos,  two  of  the  grand 
sons  of  Riphath,  had  gone  still  farther  into  the 
West,  and  dwelt  there.  Rhaetos,  however,  would 
go  no  further,  but  sent  Keltos,  his  eldest  son,  to 
follow  Helvos  into  the  West. 

"  After  many  moons  of  walking  they  reached  a 
land  of  high  places,  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 
Here  they  came  upon  the  tribe  of  Helvos,  who 
was  now  old  and  ready  to  die  in  the  mountains 
he  loved  so  much.  From  this  old  chief,  Keltos 
learned  that  still  farther  westward  over  the  moun 
tains  there  was  a  fair  land  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
So  leaving  part  of  his  family  with  Helvos,  and 
taking  part  of  Helvos's  family  with  him,  they  went 
onward  into  the  West,  and  soon  reached  a  sunny 
land  which  made  Keltos  so  happy  that  he  rested 
there  and  called  it  Gaal,  in  memory  of  his  distant 
ancestor  Gaal.  But  in  time  Iber,  the  son  of  Kel 
tos,  left  the  land  of  Gaal,  and  with  all  his  family 
crossed  a  high  mountain  and  reached  another 
land,  where  figs  and  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  flowers  abounded.  This  beautiful  land  they 
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called  Kelt  Iber's  land  and  the  people  were  called 
Kelt  Iberi. 

"  Here  they  dwelt  for  many  generations  and 
spread  over  the  land  even  to  its  shores.  But  one 
day  there  came  another  strange  people  in  boats, 
from  beyond  the  seas,  and  they,  landing  on  the 
coasts,  dwelt  there.  From  these  the  Kelt  Iberi 
learned  to  build  boats  and  sail  on  the  seas.  Then 
one,  Milesius,  a  grandson  of  Keltos,  sailed  away 
from  Kelt  Iberi's  land  and  he,  with  all  his  family 
and  bards,  came  to  this  island,  which  pleased  them 
so  much  that  they  called  it  Ibernia,  in  honor  of 
their  great  chief  Iber.  When  Milesius  died,  his 
three  sons,  Heremom,  Heber  and  Ir,  divided  the 
island  among  themselves.  To  Heremom  fell  that 
portion  which  is  now  called  Leinster,  and  from 
him  are  descended  the  clan  of  Hy-Connalls,  the  an 
cestors  of  Galahaad  Connall." 

Here  the  manuscript  ended,  and  Columban 
paused  for  a  time  before  speaking,  then  address 
ing  his  father  he  said  :  "  How  strange  it  all  reads  ! 
How  curious  that  our  family  should  come  from 
such  far-away  places  to  our  present  home.  Truly 
God's  ways  are  wonderful.  But  tell  me,  father, 
didst  thou  never  long  to  return  to  the  cradle 
lands  of  thy  race,  and  to  visit  the  children  of 
Corner?" 

"  That  would  be  a  life  task  indeed,  my  son,  and 
would  serve  no  good  purpose.  God  has  placed 
me  here  to  do  His  work  in  this  place.  My  an- 
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cestors  had  their  work  to  do  in  other  places,"  re 
plied  the  father. 

"  Then,  father,"  said  the  boy  again,  "  as  Melcha 
was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hebrew  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  and  Obed  was  of  the  Gentiles,  we  must  be 
of  mixed  descent,  both  Jew  and  Gentile — is  it  not 
so,  father?" 

"  So  it  is  written  in  the  book,  my  son,"  replied 
the  father. 

"  Yes,  father,  but  thinkest  thou  that  the  children 
of  Riphath  and  Gomer,  who  still  dwell  in  the  East, 
have  the  faith  of  Christ  preached  to  them,  or  do 
they  still  worship  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles  ? " 
asked  Columban. 

"  Ah,  son,  that  is  a  question  I  have  often  asked 
myself,  as  well  as  of  others,  but  I  have  not  yet 
heard  it  answered,"  replied  the  father.  "  The 
Gauls  have  the  true  faith,  we  know,  for  blessed 
Patrick  came  to  Hibernia  from  Gaul.  Thou  art  yet 
young,  my  son,  and  some  day  thou  mayst  learn 
the  answer  to  thy  question,"  said  the  father 
thoughtfully. 

"  And  why  should  that  concern  us  ?  "  asked 
Carthon,  as  he  looked  up  from  his  mended  net ; 
"  why  should  we  bother  about  these  distant  peo 
ple  ?  " 

"  Carthon,  Carthon,  thou  art  ever  selfish  and 
unchristian,"  spake  the  father.  "  What  would  we 
have  done  for  Christianity  had  blessed  Patrick 
felt  thus  ?  " 
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"  Besides  every  Christian  should  be  a  mission 
ary  in  some  way ;  the  one  preaching,  the  other 
teaching  by  word  and  example,"  answered  Co- 
lumban. 

The  women  looked  up  from  their  sewing  and 
gazed  at  each  other,  but  said  nothing.  The 
mother  was  beginning  to  feel  that  she  would  al 
ways  have  Carthon  with  her,  but  she  feared  that 
some  day  she  would  lose  Columban.  He  would 
go  to  the  monks  and  become  a  missionary.  This 
fear  haunted  her  night  and  day,  and  gave  her  no 
rest.  So  feared  Ita,  also,  and  both  resolved  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  this  misfortune  from 
happening  to  them,  for  much  as  they  loved  Car 
thon,  the  boy  Columban  was  the  light  of  their  life 
and  the  pride  of  their  family. 

"  Father,  may  I  keep  the  script  and  show  it  to 
Father  Ruadhan  to-morrow  ?  "  asked  Columban. 

"  Father  Ruadhan  has  read  the  script,  son,  and 
together  we  have  often  talked  over  the  strange 
story,"  said  Galahaad,  as  he  took  the  vellum 
script  and  rolled  it  carefully  and  put  it  back  into 
the  niche. 
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"  Thou  who  didst  rule  the  angry  hour, 

And  tame  the  tempest's  mood, 
Oh  !  send  thy  spirit  forth  in  power, 
O'er  my  dark  soul  to  brood. 

"  Thou  who  didst  bow  the  billow's  pride, 

Thy  mandates  to  fulfill. 
Speak,  speak  to  passion's  raging  tide, 
Speak,  and  say  '  Peace,  be  still.'  " 

THE  story  of  the  Gaels  had  made  such  a  deep 
impression  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Columban 
that  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards  he  seemed  to 
be  living  in  the  past,  assuring  his  family  that  when 
he  grew  to  manhood  he  would  seek  out  the  chil 
dren  of  Riphath  and  bring  to  them  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  Such  was  his  life-hope.  But  soon 
another  event  happened  which,  for  a  time  at  least, 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  his 
father's  death.  This  occurred  in  the  following 
summer,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Cluain-Inis  for  his  last  term.  Galahaad's  death 
was  a  great  blow  to  this  happy  family,  but  to 
Columban  it  was  saddest ;  for  he  was  his  father's 
favorite  child,  and  the  mother  in  her  great  grief 
would  not  hear  of  the  boy's  return  to  Cluain-Inis. 

65 
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So  he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  home,  and  take 
lessons  from  the  parish  priest,  Father  Ruadhan,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  piety.  To  him  he 
went  up  for  a  daily  lesson  in  the  Greek,  or  Latin 
Classics,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  lessons 
were  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  youth,  and  a 
labor  of  love  for  the  old  priest ;  especially  during 
the  Scripture  lessons  Columban  seemed  to  live 
and  move  in  another  world,  a  world  of  spirit, 
where  the  things  of  the  mind  were  only  so  many 
means  to  lead  the  soul  to  God  through  faith,  and 
he  could  well  say  with  the  poet, 


And  I  have  seen  thoughts  in  the  valley, 
Ah  me,  how  my  spirit  was  stirred, 

And  they  wore  holy  veils  on  their  faces, 
Their  footsteps  could  scarcely  be  heard ; 

They  passed  through  the  valley  like  virgins, 
Too  pure  for  the  touch  of  the  world." 


Yes,  such  were  the  feelings  of  Columban  for 
many  months  after  his  father's  death  ;  but  as  time 
went  by  these  serious  thoughts  and  feelings  gave 
way  to  others  more  worldly.  His  sister  Ita  was 
now  in  her  twentieth  year.  This  brought  a  new 
current  of  life  into  Castle  Connall,  and  although 
Columban  tried  for  a  time  to  resist  the  exciting 
influences  of  social  visiting,  yet  it  was  evident  to 
the  careful  observer  that  a  change  was  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  youth's  life  and  habits. 

Father  Ruadhan   noticed   it   and    warned   him 
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against  the  spirit  of  worldliness  which  was  slowly 
but  surely  creeping  into  his  heart.  His  mother 
and  sister  and  brother  also  saw  it  and  they  re 
joiced,  for  they  hoped  it  would  keep  him  at  home 
and  divert  his  mind  from  religious  subjects.  But 
Columban  himself  could  not  see  it,  although  he 
feared  it. 

Consequently  the  family  tried  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  encourage  his  gaiety,  and  studied 
to  bring  those  near  him  who  would  work  out  their 
plans.  To  accomplish  this  object  outings  and 
family  parties  were  frequently  arranged  where  the 
young  folks  of  the  neighborhood  came  together 
for  amusement  apparently,  but  in  reality  to  alien 
ate  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columban  from 
religion  to  pleasure.  There  were  hunts  and  trips 
to  the  village  fairs — and  everything  else  that  could 
distract  and  entice  him  from  his  books  and  church 
friends.  All  these  diversions  occupied  so  much 
of  his  time  and  attention  that  his  visits  to  the 
priest  and  the  church  became  less  frequent,  and 
his  prayers  less  fervent,  and  much  of  his  early 
piety  seemed  entirely  lost. 

Finally  the  crisis  came,  when  he  reached  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  his  mother  arranged  a 
festival  to  celebrate  his  entrance  into  manhood. 
It  was  a  gay  party  of  youths  of  his  own  age,  and 
maidens  from  the  family  acquaintances.  Colum 
ban  was  the  center  of  attraction,  as  he  went  back 
and  forth,  in  and  out,  among  the  guests — all  ad- 
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mired  his  manly  bearing.  From  a  slender  slip  of 
a  boy  with  light  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  he  had 
grown  into  a  tall  youth,  handsome  of  form  and 
feature. 

Upon  his  cheeks  the  tint  of  the  wild  rose  still 
lingered,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  native  violet 
hid  away  in  his  lustrous  eyes,  whilst  round  his 
regular  features  clustered  the  hair  which  held  the 
glint  of  its  gold  from  childhood,  thus  forming  a 
physical  combination  somewhat  rare,  even  in  those 
days,  in  ancient  Hibernia.  He  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  adolescent  manhood  to  the  casual  ob 
server,  but  to  those  who  knew  him  personally  he 
was  more,  much  more,  for  they  knew  that  all  these 
attractive  qualities  of  body  were  but  a  fitting 
adornment  for  the  habitation  of  the  still  more 
beautiful  soul  that  dwelt  therein.  Every  one  loved 
and  esteemed  him,  whose  heart  and  hand  were 
open  to  all  who  needed  sympathy  or  help. 

The  party  had  gathered  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  was  soon  divided  up  into  groups  for  games 
and  amusements — all  enjoying  themselves  greatly, 
indoors  and  out-of-doors,  but  when  the  lights 
burned  brightly  in  their  polished  sconces,  and  the 
soft  strains  of  the  harpers  mingled  with  the  limpid 
notes  of  the  flute,  dancing  began,  and  continued 
until  late.  At  midnight  the  festive  party  broke  up, 
and  in  twos  and  threes  departed  homeward — and 
it  fell  to  Columban  to  escort  Dympna,  his  sister's 
friend,  to  her  near-by  home.  Together  they  saun- 
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tered  over  the  well-trodden  foot-path  that  led  to 
her  home,  chatting  of  the  events  of  the  day  and 
its  happiness,  till  they  reached  the  stile  near  Cas 
tle  Carrill,  her  father's  house. 

The  moon  shone  bright  on  hill  and  vale — the 
night  air  was  cool  and  bracing — both  were 
supremely  happy,  but  as  they  stopped  at  the 
stile  for  a  few  moments  to  say  good-bye,  Dympna 
said  : 

"  Oh,  Columban,  how  I  long  for  the  day  to  come 
when  we  shall  be  together  always,  and  not  have  to 
say  good-bye  ;  when  the  priests  can  no  longer  hold 
thee  from  me." 

For  a  moment  Columban  was  silent  and  knew 
not  what  to  say — but  in  that  moment  of  interior 
recollection  words  came  to  him  as  if  inspired,  and 
looking  into  the  girl's  face,  he  replied:  "Dympna, 
why  dost  thou  speak  so  ?  None  of  our  priests 
have  spoken  ill  of  thee,  or  put  the  smallest 
obstacle  in  my  way.  I  fail  to  understand  thy 
words." 

"  But  they  will,  Columban,  I  know  they  will ; 
they  will  claim  thee  for  the  Church,  and  take  thee 
away  from  me.  Oh,  Columban,  yield  not  to  their 
wishes,"  sobbed  the  girl. 

"  Why  dost  thou  think  such  thoughts,  Dympna, 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it?"  replied  the 
youth. 

"  Because  thou  dost  act  so  coldly  and  indiffer 
ently  towards  me.  Is  it  not  now  twelve  months 
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since  we  first  met,  and  yet  thou  showest  not  thy 
love  as  other  boys  show  their  love  ;  thou  art  so 
reserved  and  dispassionate,"  said  Dympna. 

"  No  doubt  that  is  so,  fair  daughter  of  Carrill. 
But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  any  priest;  it  is  owing 
to  my  own  inclinations.  Mine  is  a  cold  nature, 
and  passion  does  not  thrive  in  hearts  like  mine," 
answered  the  youth. 

"  And,  Columban,  dost  thou  not  love  any  one  at 
all  ?  Hast  thou  not  a  heart  like  the  other  youths  ?  " 
questioned  the  girl. 

"  Aye,  Dympna,  I  do  love,  but  not  as  fervently 
as  I  should  love,  perhaps  ;  yet  there  is  one  whom  I 
do  love,"  answered  the  youth. 

"  And  pray,  who  is  the  favored  person,  and  how 
didst  that  one  succeed  in  winning  such  a  precious 
love  as  thine?"  said  the  maiden. 

"  GOD,"  replied  the  youth.  "  I  have  always 
tried  to  give  Him  my  first  love,  which  is  naught 
but  gratitude.  Then  I  do  love  my  father,  al 
though  he  is  dead — I  love  him  dearly.  His 
image  haunts  me  daily.  Then  I  love  my  mother 
and  sister,  but  my  love  for  them  is  not  the  same 
as  is  my  love  for  my  father.  I  love  them  as  I 
love  the  pleasant  things  of  life.  They  are  so  good 
and  kind  to  me — but  they  are  weak  and  unstable 
— he  was  strong  and  reliable." 

Then  Columban  paused  for  a  few  moments  as 
if  to  think.  The  maid  also  was  silent,  but  when 
she  found  that  he  did  not  go  on,  she  said : 
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"  And,  boy,  dost  thou  love  none  other  ?  Dost 
thoti  not  love  Dympna,  who  loves  thee  so  much  ?  " 

"  Aye,  in  truth  I  do  love  thee,  Dympna,  as  I 
love  all  God's  creatures  ;  for  I  see  His  image  in 
them  all,  and  can  but  love  them  for  His  sake. 
Then  I  love  my  other  friends,  and  thee  among 
them,  and  I  would  willingly  give  my  life  for  thee 
and  them — I  could  not  see  the  evil  one  have  thy 
pure  and  lovely  soul — the  body  counts  for  naught 
with  me.  But,  Dympna,  why  speakest  thou  so  ? 
Am  I  not  free  to  choose  my  own  path  in  life  ?  " 

"  But  thou  knowest,  Columban,  that  thy  own 
dear  mother  and  sister  know  how  much  I  love 
thee,  and  they  would  have  thee  return  my  love," 
said  the  girl  sadly. 

For  a  moment  Columban  was  silent  and  seemed 
puzzled,  but  soon  recovered  himself  and  said  : 
"  Dympna,  God  will  arrange  all  things  that  we 
place  in  His  care  ;  let  us  leave  the  future  to  Him  ; 
it  is  our  duty  to  follow  His  will,  and  in  this  only 
shall  we  find  happiness.  Good-night,  Dympna, 
good-night." 

The  next  instant  Columban  was  walking  hur 
riedly  along  the  homeward  path  as  if  anxious  to 
escape  from  some  impending  danger.  He  was 
alone  with  his  thoughts  and  these  thoughts  filled 
him  with  great  perplexity,  for  Dympna's  words 
had  caused  him  great  annoyance. 

He  felt  that  the  end  had  come  for  him — he  must 
decide  now  for  himself.  Love  had  come  to  him 
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unsought  and  unexpected — the  love  which  other 
men  pursue  so  persistently.  What  would  he  do  ? 
Would  he  put  it  aside,  and  continue  his  studies  ; 
or  would  he  accept  it  and  give  up  all  his  former 
plans  ?  Such  was  the  question  that  perplexed 
him. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  found  his  family 
ready  to  retire,  and  this  left  him  alone  again  with 
his  thoughts  till  deep  sleep  came  to  his  relief,  and 
blotted  out  the  events  of  the  day.  It  was  late  on 
the  morrow  when  he  awoke  to  find  that  the  first 
picture  that  obtruded  itself  upon  his  mind  was 
Dympna  as  she  had  stood  by  the  stile  on  the 
previous  evening.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  rid 
himself  of  this  fancy.  Nature  seemed  to  be  acting 
against  grace — there  was  a  call  and  a  recall. 

After  breakfast  he  retired  to  his  own  cell  and 
spent  the  morning  hours  apparently  resting  from 
the  excitement  of  the  previous  day's  festivities. 
In  the  afternoon  he  started  out  for  a  walk  over  the 
hills  in  order  to  distract  his  mind.  The  day  was 
pleasant  and  all  nature  seemed  gay  and  happy  and 
the  people  he  met  greeted  him  cheerfully.  The 
whole  afternoon  was  before  him,  and  following  un 
trodden  ways  he  went  farther  and  farther  into  the 
forest.  On  and  on  he  went,  not  knowing  where 
he  was  going  or  how  long  he  was  gone,  till  sud 
denly  the  gloom  of  the  forest  reminded  him  of  the 
fading  day.  Besides  he  was  tired.  In  this 
predicament  he  paused  to  look  around  for  some 
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indication  of  a  path,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  of 
the  forest,  he  could  only  discern  the  shadowy 
forms  of  tall  firs  and  oaks  standing  in  an  under 
growth  of  tangled  shrubbery. 

The  uneasy  feeling  of  being  lost  in  the  woods 
was  beginning  to  creep  upon  him,  when  suddenly 
he  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
He  listened  attentively,  and  again  he  heard  the 
same  voice  repeat  the  words. 

"  Go  forth  out  of  thy  house  ;  and  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  people." 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Columban  ;  "  I  must 
find  out." 

Quickly  he  followed  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and 
as  he  peered  into  the  forest  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  he  saw  no  one,  yet  again  the  voice  rang  out 
the  same  words  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  again 
he  tried  to  follow  the  sound.  Whither  he  was  go 
ing  he  knew  not,  and  although  he  was  following 
the  voice,  yet  he  seemed  never  to  come  near  it. 
Finally  the  voice  was  heard  no  more,  and  weary 
of  his  search,  he  sought  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
again  turned  around  to  look  for  a  path,  but  he 
could  find  none.  In  the  distance,  however,  he 
noticed  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  trees, 
and  going  forward  to  the  opening  he  soon 
emerged  from  the  deep  woods  into  a  green 
meadow,  where  some  cattle  were  gathering  to  go 
home,  and  the  herdsman  was  leading  them  on. 

Passing  down  to  the  highway  and  asking  di- 
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rections,  he  learned  that  he  had  been  two  hours 
distant  from  Castle  Connall,  so  he  continued  his 
journey  in  that  direction,  wondering  all  the  while 
what  the  incident  might  mean  for  him.  At  the 
edge  of  the  woods  he  missed  the  voice.  There  it 
had  ceased  and  left  him  in  doubt  and  darkness. 

His  return  calmed  his  mother's  fears  and  after 
a  light  repast  he  retired  to  his  cell  where  he  sat 
down  on  a  low  stool  by  his  bedside  to  again  re 
flect  upon  this  singular  occurrence,  but  being  soon 
overcome  by  weariness,  he  fell  fast  asleep.  His 
mind  was  transported  to  foreign  lands  where  in 
fancy  he  saw  great  throngs  of  people  turned 
towards  him  with  outstretched  hands  bidding  him 
welcome  to  their  homes.  Then  he  saw  a  band  of 
pilgrim  monks  climbing  mountains,  crossing 
valleys,  and  trudging  over  country  roads  without 
staff  or  scrip,  but  carrying  axe  and  spade  on  their 
shoulders.  Sometimes  they  appeared  to  be  cut 
ting  down  trees,  at  other  times  they  seemed  to  be 
carrying  large  stones  and  building  houses.  Yet 
in  this  constantly-moving  picture  he  could  not 
distinguish  any  of  the  faces,  except  he  thought  that 
the  countenance  of  the  leader  seemed  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  his  own  father, 
Galahaad. 

After  this  vision  passed  away  he  awoke  and 
tried  to  recall  it  to  his  mind,  in  all  its  vivid  details, 
but  determined  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one,  save 
to  Father  Ruadhan.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
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when  kneeling  at  the  altar,  a  similar  vision  passed 
before  his  mind,  and  continued  to  haunt  him 
throughout  the  day,  for  wheresoever  he  went  he 
saw  the  same  band  of  monks  working  and  pray 
ing.  Finally  he  did  mention  the  vision  to  Father 
Ruadhan,  but  .the  priest  would  put  no  interpreta 
tion  on  the  vision,  saying  :  "  God  in  His  own  good 
time  will  reveal  all  to  thee  if  it  is  from  heaven. 
Wait  till  He  does." 

So  Columban  waited  in  patience,  when,  some 
days  later,  he  was  strolling  along  the  mountain 
side,  he  was  stopped  in  his  walk  by  a  saintly  nun 
who  lived  in  a  convent  (as  Abbess)  on  the  neigh 
boring  hill,  near  Rosalthar.  Her  nights  and  days 
were  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  giving  ad 
vice  to  the  sore  and  distressed  in  body  and  mind. 
To  her  Columban,  on  this  occasion,  confided  his 
troubles,  and  told  her  that  he  had  almost  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  home  and  serve  God  with  Abbot 
Comgall  at  Bangor. 

Fanchea  listened  attentively  to  the  young  man, 
gazing  intently  into  his  face  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
said  :  "  Twelve  years  ago  I  myself  left  home  to 
enter  into  this  warfare  against  sin.  Inflamed  by 
the  fires  of  youth,  thou  shalt  in  vain  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  frailty,  whilst  thou  remainest  upon 
thy  native  soil.  Hast  thou  forgotten  Adam,  Sam 
son,  David  and  Solomon,  all  conquered  by  the  se 
duction  of  beauty  and  love  ?  Young  man,  save 
thyself ;  thou  must  flee.  God  has  endowed  thee 
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with  physical  beauty  ;  use  it  for  Him.  Thy  beauty 
will  open  any  door  for  thee,  and  thy  talent  may  even 
lead  thee  to  hell.  Go  forth  from  thy  father's  house ; 
God  will  make  of  thee  a  great  leader  in  Israel." 

Columban  listened  with  reverent  attention  to 
the  saintly  Abbess,  and  then  having  begged  her 
prayers,  he  returned  home.  The  crisis  was  over 
— his  mind  was  made  up — he  would  seek  Corn- 
gall  at  Bangor  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so. 

The  following  day  found  him  at  the  cell  of  Fa 
ther  Ruadhan  for  his  Scripture  lesson,  and  when 
this  was  over,  he  told  the  priest  of  his  resolve  to 
go  to  Bangor  and  prepare  himself  for  the  foreign 
mission  field. 

In  answer,  Father  Ruadhan  merely  said  :  "  Son, 
pray  for  light ;  God  will  show  you  all  some  day — 
till  then  watch  and  pray  that  thou  yield  not  to 
temptation." 

And  Columban  did  as  he  was  directed. 

The  days  passed  into  weeks,  and  still  his  mind 
clung  to  the  resolve  to  go  to  Bangor  ;  but  his 
mother  and  sister  continued  to  oppose  him,  and 
pleaded  for  his  stay.  So  sharp  and  prolonged 
seemed  the  struggle  between  grace  and  nature, 
God  and  the  creature,  that,  sleeping  and  waking, 
it  was  just  the  same,  until  one  day  Father  Ruad 
han  handed  him  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew  beginning  at  the  twenty-seventh  verse, 
with  the  homily  of  St.  Jerome  on  the  same,  and 
there  he  read : 
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"  *  Behold  we  have  left  all  things,  and  followed 
Thee  ;  what  therefore  shall  we  have  ?  ' 

"  Such  are  the  Master's  words  the  apostle  tells 
us,  and  he  recorded  them  for  our  instruction.  They 
were  first  written  in  Chaldaic,  the  language  of 
the  Jews  living  at  that  time  ;  then  from  Chaldaic 
the  Master's  thoughts  and  words  were  carried 
over  into  Greece,  and  put  into  Greek,  the  lan 
guage  of  that  people.  Many  of  our  ancestors  in 
Gaul,  in  Brittany,  in  Cornwall  and  in  Mona  heard 
and  followed  them,  and  so  they  have  come  down 
to  us.  From  Greek  the  words  were  put  into  Latin 
by  Hieronimus  for  the  Romans.  We  must  to 
day  learn  to  put  them  into  our  own  Gaelic  tongue, 
so  that  others  coming  after  us  may  hear  them  and 
rejoice  unto  salvation.  Take  thy  vellum  scroll, 
Columban,  and  see  what  thou  canst  do,"  said  the 
master. 

The  youth  obeyed,  and  word  by  word  the  mes 
sage  was  translated  from  the  old,  original  Greek 
to  the  smooth  Gaelic  tongue,  "  for,"  said  Father 
Ruadhan,  "  these  two  old  languages  bear  such  a 
marked  resemblance  that  they  seem  to  have  come 
from  the  same  source.  Likewise  were  these  na 
tions  linked  together  by  history  and  tradition,  for 
several  colonies  from  Greece  formerly  settled  in 
Hibernia,  and  brought  their  language  and  civili 
zation  with  them,  but  only  in  a  crude  form,  and  it 
took  centuries  for  these  colonists  to  work  out  their 
destiny  under  the  changed  conditions  of  life. 
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Each  generation  added  its  share  to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge,  whilst  at  times,  owing  to  the 
disturbances  of  war,  or  tribal  conflicts,  the  work 
of  centuries  was  often  swept  away  and  the  task  of 
restoring  it  had  to  be  begun  over  again. 

"  And  it  was  to  men  of  God  that  was  given  the 
task  of  restoring,  at  least  in  part,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  such  men  found  their  homes  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  where  they  passed  on  the  torch 
of  knowledge  to  others.  These  were  the  men  of 
high  ideals,  and  of  holy  thoughts — the  heroes 
who  left  all  things  to  follow  Christ. 

"Why  then  should  we  wonder  if  the  people 
reverenced  and  loved  these  priests,  and  honored 
them  as  the  world's  greatest  benefactors  ? 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  the  words ;  now  let  us 
take  up  their  meaning.  Again  we  learn  from 
Hieronimus,  who,  explaining  and  commenting  on 
them  in  this  homily,  says  : 

"  Oh,  how  grand  was  that  confidence  in  Peter, 
the  fisherman.  He  was  not  rich.  He  worked 
for  his  daily  bread,  and  yet  he  said  confidently, 
*  We  have  left  all  things.'  But  as  if  it  were  not 
sufficient  to  forsake  all  things,  he  added  to  this 
act  that  which  was  more  perfect,  '  And  we  have 
followed  Thee.'  Therefore,  he  says,  having  obeyed 
thee,  '  What  will  it  profit  us  ? '  What  will  be  our 
reward?'  Then  the  Master  answered  Peter,  'It 
is  well,  I  repeat  to  you,  that  all  you  who  have  fol 
lowed  Me,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  His 
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throne,  in  the  future  kingdom,  you  shall  have 
your  twelve  thrones  in  that  kingdom,  and  you 
shall  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'  Mind, 
Columban,  the  Master  does  not  say,  '  they  who 
have  left  all  things/  for  this  thing  did  Crates,  the 
philosopher,  and  others  who  despised  riches,  but 
He  said,  'who  follow  Me.'  That  was  the  final 
test.  '  To  follow  Christ,'  to  walk  after  Him,  to 
imitate  His  self-denial,  His  humility,  His  zeal,  '  to 
follow  Him '  not  in  things  that  suit  our  fancies  but 
to  follow  Him  in  all  things,  not  to  expect  our 
throne  in  this  world,  but  to  remember  that  it  is 
reserved  in  heaven  for  all  those  who  follow  the 
Master  in  His  work." 


VI 

THE  STRUGGLE 

"  And  the  wind  ceased — it  ceased — that  word 

Passed  through  the  gloomy  sky  ; 
The  troubled  billows  knew  their  Lord, 

And  sank  beneath  His  eye. 
And  slumber  settled  on  the  deep, 

And  silence  on  the  blast ; 
As  when  the  righteous  fall  asleep, 

When  death's  fierce  throes  are  past." 

"  MOTHER,  dear  mother,  I  can  stay  no  longer, 
— I  must  go.  Though  I  seem  heartless  in  my  mad 
love,  yet  I  will  risk  thy  anger.  I  must  begin  my 
life-work.  Sleeping  and  waking,  I  hear  the  Mas 
ter's  voice  calling  me  away.  From  afar  I  see  His 
flocks,  in  distant  lands,  wandering  and  scattered  ; 
the  wolves  rushing  in  and  snatching  them  away  ; 
no  shepherd  to  protect  or  guide  them.  Thither 
the  Great  Master  calls  me,  calls  me,  and  I  must 
obey.  Abbot  Comgall  will  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do  ;  he  will  explain  it  all  to  me,  he  will  guide  me, 
he  will  teach  me,  he  will  quiet  the  voice  that 
echoes  in  my  ears  through  the  long  days,  he  will 
explain  the  form  that  haunts  my  nights.  Yes, 
sweet  mother,  I  must  go.  I  must  carry  the  good 
Book  and  the  glad  tidings  to  the  stranger  in  other 
lands.  They  too  call  me  to  come,  and,  mother, 
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much  as  I  love  thee,  I  love  God  more  ;  for  such 
was  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  me  even  to  this 
day  ;  so  didst  my  saintly  father  vow  when  he 
showed  me  the  graves  of  those  holy  missionaries 
at  Downpatrick.  Would  he  not,  if  he  were  living 
now,  bid  me  go,  and  follow  in  their  footsteps  ? 
Mother,  thou  knowest  well  how  my  father  loved 
and  reverenced  the  good  Abbot  Comgall,  and 
dost  thou  not  recall  what  he  said  that  day  when 
we  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the 
blessed  Patrick  ?  " 

"  Aye,  son,  well  do  I  remember  it  all,  just  as  he 
told  it  to  me,"  replied  the  mother  sadly. 

"  And  did  he  not  say,  *  Abbot  Comgall,  bless 
this  boy,  so  that  he  may  live  for  God's  glory 
only '  ?  "  asked  the  youth. 

"  Yea,  my  son,  he  did  so,"  again  answered  the 
mother. 

"  Then,  mother,  when  the  holy  Abbot  blessed 
me,  and  I  felt  the  touch  of  his  sanctified  hands 
upon  my  head,  his  words  fell  like  sparks  of  fire 
on  my  soul.  He  said  :  '  This  boy  is  Thine,  O 
Lord  1  Bless  him  !  He  is  Thine,  O  Lord  !  Call 
him !  He  is  Thine,  O  Lord !  Guide  him  !  He 
is  Thine  !  O  Lord  I  Send  him  into  the  mission 
field  and  fill  his  heart  with  zeal  for  Thy  glory. 
Give  him  wisdom  to  choose  the  right,  and  firm 
ness  to  follow  it.'  Dost  thou  not  remember  these 
words,  mother,  also  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  I  do,"  again  responded  the  mother  ;  "  but  I 
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thought  that  them  hadst  forgotten  all  these  hap 
penings  long  ago." 

"  Then,  dearest  mother,  hold  me  not  back  from 
my  calling ;  let  me  begin  my  work.  I  am  old 
enough  and  strong  enough,  and  I  long  to  begin, " 
said  the  youth  calmly  but  decidedly. 

The  mother  laid  aside  the  psaltery  she  had  been 
reading,  and  looking  sadly  into  the  boy's  face 
said :  "  Ah,  my  son,  has  it  at  last  come  to  this, 
that  thou  must  break  thy  mother's  heart  ?  Yes, 
it  is  just  as  I  feared  it  would  be,  and  the  anguish 
it  causes  me  is  just  as  great  as  I  anticipated,  so 
great  that  I  cannot  now  speak  as  I  would.  For 
years  I  have  watched  thee  at  work  and  at  play, 
at  home  and  afield,  by  day  and  by  night ; — always 
with  the  same  heart-sick  feeling  creeping  over  me 
and  saying  to  me :  *  He  will  go,  he  will  not  stay  ; 
— he  will  join  that  ever-increasing  army  of  monks 
which  is  filling  the  land,  and  crossing  the  seas  to 
carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen ; — to 
bring  the  light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness.' 
Aye,  Columban,  and  I  prayed  against  it  all ; 
prayed  that  the  Great  Master  would  leave  thee 
to  me, — to  comfort  me,  since  He  took  thy  saintly 
father  away  from  me.  Likewise  did  I  scheme 
and  plan  to  divert  thy  thoughts  from  this  work 
and  to  keep  thy  mind  on  other  things.  I  sought 
to  make  thee  find  pleasure  in  business,  and  busi 
ness  in  pleasure.  Many  a  time  I  watched  thy 
prayerful  vigils,  on  yonder  hill,  when,  with  out- 
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stretched  arms,  thou  didst  stand  over  against  the 
east,  as  if  listening  to  hear  the  Master's  call ;  and 
the  more  thou  didst  pray,  the  more  I  wept  in 
secret,  for  I  felt  that  no  other  work  would  satisfy 
thy  heart  cravings.  Ah  !  Columban,  how  canst 
thou  treat  thy  poor  mother  so  cruelly  ?  Why  seek 
to  sorrow  my  few  remaining  days  on  earth  ?  If 
thou  goest  away  from  us,  thy  sister  Ita  and  I 
must  die  of  grief,  for  without  thee  earth  will  no 
longer  have  any  joys  for  us  ; — the  days  will  have  no 
sunshine  for  us  ; — we  will  pine  away  with  sorrow." 

"  Say  not  so,  sweet  mother,  and  hold  me  not  so 
hard-hearted.  Rather  think  that  the  same  long 
ing  that  keeps  me  bound  to  thy  heart  holds  the 
Great  Master  bound  to  mine.  He  bids  me  go — 
and  when  the  heartaches  come  to  me,  as  they 
come  to  thee — I  hear  Him  say :  '  He  that  loveth 
father  or  mother  better  than  Me  is  not  worthy 
of  Me.'  But,  mother,  I  want  your  blessing  on 
my  journey,"  said  the  youth  as  he  knelt  at  her  feet. 

"  Son,  how  canst  thou  ask  such  a  sacrifice  of 
me  ?  "  said  the  mother  tearfully. 

"  By  the  same  right,  dear  mother,  that  God 
demands  such  a  sacrifice  of  me.  It  is  His  holy 
Will,  and  in  doing  this,  am  I  not  making  as  great 
a  sacrifice?  Am  I  not  giving  up  the  best  of 
earthly  mothers,  and  the  dearest  of  sisters  and 
brothers  ?  Am  I  not  going  out  into  the  darkness 
— not  knowing  where,  but  depending  on  God's 
promise,  as  did  Abraham  of  old,  to  whom  God 
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said  :  '  Go  forth  out  of  thy  house.'  Yes,  sweet 
mother,  I  crave  thy  blessing.  Let  me  go  in 
peace  ; — I  yearn  to  go." 

"  Not  now,  my  son,  not  now.  I  must  have 
more  time  to  decide,  and  to  prepare  for  thy 
going.  Thy  words  are  brave,  I  know,  and  thy 
choice  is  full  of  heavenly  wisdom,  but  I  cannot 
yet  part  with  thee — thou  askest  too  much," 
sobbed  the  weeping  mother,  as  she  buried  her 
face  on  his  shoulder  and  moaned  out  her  grief. 

"  But,  mother,  God's  will  must  be  done  on 
earth,  as  in  heaven,"  responded  the  noble  youth, 
as  he  stroked  her  soft  brown  hair.  "  Sit  thee 
down,  and  ask  Him  for  strength,  whilst  I  go  up 
to  the  church  and  pray." 

The  weeping  mother  obeyed  in  silence,  and 
Columban  passed  quickly  out  of  the  house,  and 
down  to  the  river  bank,  where  he  stopped  for  a 
while  watching  the  feeble  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
gilding  the  rippling  waters.  Then  turning  to  the 
right,  he  stepped  lightly  up  the  hillside  path  that 
wound  around  to  the  little  parish  church,  and 
entering,  he  walked  straight  to  the  side  wall, 
where  a  large  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ  hung. 
There  he  knelt  for  a  while  in  fervent  prayer,  and 
then  rising  up  he  kissed  the  wounded  side,  and 
left  a  large  tear-drop  glistening  on  the  bleeding 
feet.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  again 
knelt  in  humble  prayer  for  those  at  home,  and 
his  friends,  and  for  strength  to  do  God's  will  as 
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shown  to  him.  So  intent  was  he  on  his  work 
that  he  did  not  notice  another  person  in  the 
church,  till  a  slight  noise  before  him  caused  him 
to  look  up  and  see  the  old  pastor  preparing  the 
altar  for  the  morning  Mass.  But  soon  his  thoughts 
were  again  far  away  on  the  great  work  that  was 
ahead  of  him  in  the  mission  field,  and  he  felt  how 
God  would  be  glorified  by  new  Christians,  and 
when  his  mind  had  well-nigh  exhausted  itself  in 
considering  the  vast  possibilities  of  his  decision, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  Bangor  and  allowed 
them  to  dwell  there  lovingly  upon  its  great  Abbot 
and  his  school.  Again  his  heart  began  to  yearn 
for  the  fray,  and  rising  up  he  went  out  into  the 
open  country  and  walked  many  miles  over  hill 
and  dale  before  he  became  aware  that  he  was 
far  from  home.  The  dusk  had  gradually  dark 
ened  into  night,  and  the  silvery  moon  was  shed 
ding  a  mellow  glow  over  hill  and  dale,  over  bog 
and  moorland,  when  Columban  turned  towards 
Rath  Connall.  The  long  walk  had  calmed  his 
thoughts,  and  nerved  his  soul,  so  that  when  he 
entered  the  house  and  saw  his  mother  still  sitting 
as  he  had  left  her,  he  spoke  not  till  his  sister  Ita 
approached  him,  saying  : 

"  Thou  hast  lingered  long  over  thy  devotions 
to-night,  brother  ;  we  have  waited  patiently  for 
thy  coming.  Thy  mother  worries  much  for  thee  ; 
boy,  haste  and  comfort  her." 

Instantly  Columban  moved  towards  his  mother, 
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and  casting  himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet  threw 
his  arms  around  her  neck,  saying :  "  Mother, 
dearest  mother,  gladly  would  I  remove  this 
sorrow  from  thy  heart  if  God  would  only  permit 
me  to  stay  with  thee  longer,  but  He  will  not. 
Yet  at  thy  prayer  He  may  relent  and  take  another 
in  my  stead,  leaving  me  a  deserter  to  His  cause. 
Pray  that  I  may  not  become  such.  Abraham  of 
old  was  ready  to  slay  his  only  son  Isaac  at  the 
call  of  God.  Canst  thou  not  give  to  the  Master 
one  child  out  of  three  ?  " 

The  last  question  was  too  much  for  the  sorrow 
ful  mother,  and  looking  up  into  her  son's  eyes,  she 
said:  "Son,  thou  knowest  me  not;  thy  father 
would  have  it  so — God  rest  his  soul.  Neither 
must  my  mother-love  hinder  God's  plan.  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.  But  canst 
thou  not  tarry  a  while  longer  with  us,  my  love, 
till  my  heart  gets  strong  enough  to  bear  the  pangs 
of  separation?  If  God  wills  it,  I  will  yield.  But 
wait — go  not  so  soon." 

"  Oh  1  how  my  heart  wells  up  with  holy  joy, 
sweet  mother,  to  hear  thee  say  these  brave  words, 
for  I  know  it  cuts  thy  soul  in  twain,  as  it  does 
mine,  to  part.  But  God,  who  will  guide  me,  will 
also  care  for  thee,  and  Ita,  and  Carthon." 

"Why  leave  us  thus,  brother?"  said  Ita,  who 
had  been  standing  near  by  watching  the  scene. 
"  What  task  can  take  thee  from  us  ?  God  breaks 
not  a  mother's  heart." 
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"  Aye,  sister,  thou  dost  not  understand  it  now ; 
but  some  day  thou  wilt  understand.  God  will 
show  thee  all.  Ask  me  no  more  to-day,"  replied 
the  youth  gently. 

Then  kissing  her  son  "  Good-night,"  the  mother 
sought  her  couch,  where  she  might  be  alone  with 
her  grief.  Columban  likewise  passed  to  his  own 
cell,  and  as  he  knelt  to  pray,  he  felt  that  he  had 
won,  and  his  joy  was  great  indeed ;  for  he  knew 
that  his  prayer  had  been  answered — his  mother 
would  yield,  and  bless  his  departure. 

Soon  he  dropped  into  a  deep  slumber,  and  all 
earthly  cares  were  blotted  out  from  his  mind,  yet 
during  his  sleep  other  pictures  took  their  places, 
for  in  his  dreams  he  saw  groups  of  men  clad  in 
pilgrim's  garb,  preaching  and  teaching  among 
strange  peoples.  Then  he  saw  them  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  as  if  driven  out  from  home. 
Again  they  rested  in  an  old  ruined  castle,  till  some 
soldiers  came  and  drove  them  away.  He  next 
saw  them  climbing  steep  mountains  and  descend 
ing  into  a  cool  valley,  where  all  was  peace  and 
quiet.  Then  he  heard  some  one  near  by  call  his 
own  name,  and  one  of  the  pilgrims  turned  in  an 
swer,  and  at  once  he  recognized  his  own  features, 
just  as  he  had  seen  his  face  so  often  in  the  clear 
waters  of  Lough  Erne.  After  this  he  saw  himself 
followed  by  many  people,  and  he  was  forced  into 
a  boat,  and  carried  away  and  then  brought  back, 
and  left  to  wander  on  lonely  roads  with  only 
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a  few  companions.  He  was  now  footsore  and 
weary,  and  as  they  passed  along  the  way,  nobles 
and  kings  beckoned  to  them  to  come  near,  but 
they  could  not — a  stronger  power  impelled  them 
onward.  Finally,  they  sat  down  to  rest  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  country,  where  they  found  joy 
and  peace,  till  a  woman  leading  four  little  boys 
came  and  began  to  talk  with  him.  For  a  while 
he  argued  with  her,  till  she  with  a  threatening 
gesture  went  off  and  left  them.  Then  a  man 
came  up  and  ordered  him  and  his  companions  to 
move  on  and  they  did  so — on  till  in  the  distance 
he  saw  other  people  calling  him  forward,  but 
when  he  reached  these  people,  whilst  some  wel 
comed  them,  others  repulsed  them,  and  so  they 
went  farther  on  and  finally  came  to  a  halt  by  a 
mountain  spring  where  the  youth  of  the  country 
began  to  come  to  quench  their  thirst.  Then  he 
saw  the  pilgrims  sit  down  amidst  a  pile  of  ruins 
where  once  stood  an  ancient  city,  but  soon  a  band 
of  wild  men  came  up  and  again  drove  them  away, 
and  as  they  went  they  passed  by  two  lonely 
graves  on  a  hillside  fronting  a  great  lake,  where 
many  people  came  sick  and  sore  and  went  back 
sound  and  well.  In  another  moment  the  picture 
changed  and  he  was  transported  over  high  moun 
tains  of  ice  and  snow  into  a  sunny  land  where  he 
saw  the  same  pilgrim  band  resting  in  a  cool  moun 
tain  valley,  and  he  distinctly  heard  the  monks' 
evensong  resounding  through  the  forests.  But 
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this  was  not  all,  for  again  the  scene  shifted  and 
Columban  saw  himself  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
long  narrow  roadway  on  which  were  traveling 
great  throngs  of  people  of  all  classes  and  nations. 
Some  were  rushing  on  as  if  pursued  by  an  enemy 
— whilst  others  went  leisurely  as  if  heavily  laden — 
the  vast  majority  were  poorly  clad ;  only  a  few 
were  well  dressed,  yet  most  of  them  tried  to  be 
gay  and  happy.  Then  Columban  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  but  as  the  crowd  ad 
vanced  on  the  road  it  became  much  smaller,  for 
he  noticed  that  many  of  the  travelers  dropped 
out  of  the  ranks  silently  and  were  seen  no  more. 
And  this  process  of  elimination  continued  till  at  the 
end  of  the  road  which  led  to  the  gates  of  a  beauti 
ful  city,  the  crowd  had  dwindled  to  a  few  bands 
of  weary  and  footsore  pilgrims.  These  as  they 
passed  through  the  outer  portals  of  the  city  walls 
heard  a  voice  cry  out  in  thundering  words : 
"  Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen  1 " 
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"  When  the  battle  songs  were  chanted, 

And  war's  stirring  tocsin  pealed, 
By  those  songs  my  heart  was  haunted, 

And  my  spirit,  proud,  undaunted, 
Clamored  wildly — wildly  panted; 

Mother,  let  my  wish  be  granted, 
I  will  ne'er  be  mocked  and  taunted, 

That  I  feared  to  meet  our  vaunted 
Foeman  on  the  bloody  field." 

ON  the  following  morning,  shortly  after  Colum- 
ban  departed  for  his  lesson  with  Father  Ruadhan, 
the  mother  related  to  the  wondering  Ita  all  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day.  She  told 
of  the  earnestness  and  firmness  of  her  brother's 
request,  how  neither  her  words  nor  her  tears 
could  move  him  from  the  stand  he  had  taken  ; 
how — when  she  tried  to  object  and  refuse — the 
fierce,  indomitable  spirit  of  his  father  seemed  »to 
rise  up  in  him  and  control  his  words.  "  Religion 
seemed  to  hold  him  fast.  Not  long  ago,"  she  said, 
"  I  thought  I  had  diverted  him  from  his  plan,  but 
again  his  heart  rushed  away  from  creatures  and 
leaped  to  God.  His  love  for  women  has  turned 
to  pity  for  their  follies.  He  refuses  to  be  en 
chanted  by  them — the  fair  daughter  of  Carrill  has 
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no  power  over  him.  She  will  bend  her  fair  head 
in  sorrow  at  his  loss.  He  flies  to  heaven.  He 
goes  to  the  stranger.  Holy  Comgall  will  hold 
him  only  for  a  while.  The  nations  call  him.  His 
father  beckons  him.  He  is  gone  ;  he  is  lost." 

"  Ah  !  mother  of  my  heart,"  sobbed  Ita,  "  how 
shall  we  live  on  when  Columban  has  departed  ? 
Already  mist  settles  over  our  days,  and  darkness 
covers  our  hearts.  Canst  thou  not  hold  him, 
mother?" 

"  Nay,  daughter,  I  look  into  the  times  of  old, 
and  see  his  father's  firmness  and  piety  in  the  boy. 
I  dare  not  oppose  him.  Near  him  are  the  steps 
of  his  own  father.  His  father's  burning  words  fly 
to  him  as  sparks  on  the  wind.  He  dreams  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  He  talks 
with  holy  Patrick  and  Bridget  in  prayer.  The 
nations  scattered  over  the  mountains  shall  hear 
his  voice.  The  heathen  shall  have  his  love,"  said 
the  sorrowful  mother. 

"  Show  him  that  we  grieve,  that  our  house  will 
be  lonely, — that  his  mother  will  drink  sorrow, — 
that  his  sister  will  pine  away,  and  that  fair,  lovely 
Dympna,  daughter  of  strong  Carrill, — oh !  what 
dark  brows  and  red,  rolling  eyes  will  be  hers. 
She  loves  him  as  her  soul ;  he  loves  her  not. 
Long  shall  she  wait  for  him  in  vain,  and  long  will 
she  call.  He  will  not  come.  He  is  firm  as  the 
oak,  sacred  as  the  mistletoe.  And  all  the  fair 
ones  who  flocked  around  him,  and  like  waters 
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murmured  sweet  things  about  him ;  they  will 
mourn  for  him.  Feeble  indeed  is  their  hold  on 
him — their  dreams  cast  no  spell  over  him,"  sor 
rowed  the  poor,  dejected  girl. 

"  No,  daughter  of  my  lord,  Connall,  nothing 
can  change  his  course  ;  like  strong  waters  rushing 
down  the  shaggy  hillside,  he  will  go  on  to  his 
purpose.  He  will  stay  only  till  I  bless  him  in  his 
father's  name,  and  I  fear  it  must  be  soon,"  said 
the  mother,  in  tones  of  despair. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  was  one 
of  a  set  of  three,  which  usually  formed  the  castle 
of  the  ancient  Irish  chieftains.  In  one  the  food 
was  kept  and  cooked  ;  in  another,  called  the 
Greenan,  that  is,  the  Sunny  House,  the  women 
lived,  and  the  third  was  for  the  men.  They  were 
now  sitting  in  the  Greenan,  on  this  chill  Decem 
ber  morning.  A  bright  fire  burned  on  the  middle 
hearth.  Couches  were  neatly  arranged  on  either 
side  against  the  wall  of  the  circular  building. 
The  walls  were  smoothly  plastered  between  the 
palings,  and  bright  colored  hangings  adorned 
these  spaces.  The  whole  was  made  brilliantly 
white  with  a  lime  wash.  They  sat  on  low  seats 
near  the  fire,  the  mother  sewing  some  linen  with 
a  needle,  slowly  and  carefully  ;  the  girl  was  clean 
ing  some  barley  from  its  chaff.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  was  a  shelf  on  which  stood  a  small 
wooden  figure  of  Christ,  neatly  carved  and  fin 
ished,  for  let  us  remember  that  the  art  sculpture 
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was,  in  the  year  562,  practiced  in  Hibernia,  but  no 
picture  adorned  the  walls  because  the  art  of  paint 
ing  on  canvas  was  not  yet  introduced  into  that 
country. 

The  dress  of  the  women  was  almost  alike,  con 
sisting  of  a  long  tunic  that  reached  to  the  ankle, 
and  was  gathered  at  the  waist  with  a  belt  of  flax 
or  some  metal  work.  The  mother's  tunic  was  of 
a  dark  rich  color,  and  draped  in  many  folds,  be 
ing  fastened  at  the  neck  with  a  golden  brooch, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  gems  and  chased  in 
geometrical  figures.  Her  luxuriant  brown  hair 
being  carefully  twisted  into  rolls  was  tucked  away 
in  a  knot,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  large  golden 
toque  and  two  ornamental  gold  combs.  The 
daughter  was  dressed  in  similar  fashion,  save  that 
the  color  of  her  garments  was  brighter  and  gayer. 
Where  the  mother  wore  gold,  the  daughter  wore 
silver,  and  the  girl's  hair  hung  down  on  her  back. 
Both  had  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  rings  on 
their  fingers, — little  vanities  that  came  down  to 
them  from  the  pagan  customs  of  their  ancestors. 

Thus  the  conversation  continued  till  the  first 
sunbeam  left  the  window,  then  the  daughter  rose 
up  and  lifting  a  bright  colored  hanging,  passed 
into  the  next  room  where  the  servant  was  lighting 
a  fire  under  a  large  bronze  caldron,  in  preparation 
for  the  midday  meal.  In  the  caldron,  which  was 
divided  into  two  compartments,  Ita  placed  the 
newly-cleaned  barley  into  one  half  whilst  the  serv- 
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ant  covered  it  with  fresh  water  from  the  well.  On 
a  large  flat  stone  shelf,  which  was  affixed  to  the 
wall,  was  a  wild  fowl,  dressed  and  ready  for  cook 
ing.  This  was  placed  in  the  other  half,  and  from 
a  stone  vessel  the  servant  poured  over  it  some 
beautiful,  clear,  fragrant  honey.  A  cover  was 
then  placed  on  the  pot.  Ita  arranged  the  table 
dishes  which  consisted  of  a  noggin  of  polished  sil 
ver  for  milk  or  mead,  and  a  platter  of  the  same 
metal.  Near  each  platter  also  rested  a  small  dish 
of  honey,  for  milk  and  honey  were  the  favorite 
foods  amongst  these  Celtic  people. 

When  the  sun  stood  directly  over  the  Castle, 
Columban  returned,  as  did  Carthon,  and  the  four 
sat  down  to  eat  their  frugal  dinner.  They  were 
not  a  material  people.  Even  in  their  pagan  days 
the  mind  was  always  considered  superior  to  the 
body,  and  when  Christianity  brought  its  chasten 
ing  influences  to  bear  upon  this  high-minded  peo 
ple,  they  became  so  spiritual  that  food  and  rai 
ment  were  counted  only  secondary  things,  whilst 
luxurious  and  riotous  living  was  almost  unknown. 

Crossing  themselves  devoutly,  Columban  said, 
"  Bless  our  daily  food,  O  Lord,  and  may  we  always 
be  worthy  of  Thy  gifts."  The  women  answered, 
"  Amen." 

"  Father  Ruadhan  held  our  brother  a  long  time 
this  day,"  said  Ita,  wishing  to  open  the  subject  so 
close  to  her  heart. 

"  Yes,   sister  ;  we   talked   of  many  things  ;    he 
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knows  so  much  of  everything,  but  he  knows  most 
of  God  and  holy  things ; — he  seems  to  live  here, 
only  waiting  for  the  Great  Master  to  call  him 
home.  The  last  Sabbath  day  he  was  ninety-five, 
and  yet  he  stands  firm  and  erect,  '  Like  an  oak 
that  is  covered  with  snowflakes.'  Mother,  he  will 
be  another  saint  like  unto  blessed  Patrick  and  our 
own  Father  Comgall.  Think  you  not  so?"  said 
the  youth. 

"  Yes,  his  has  been  a  very  long  and  holy  life. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  chapel  when  your  father, 
Galahaad  Connall,  brought  me  here  from  the 
southland,  twenty-nine  winters  ago.  Those  who 
are  longest  here  say  they  know  no  other  priest 
than  Father  Ruadhan.  They  who  knew  him  in  his 
stately  form  and  raven  locks  of  early  manhood 
have  passed  away  before  him.  It  is  given  us  to 
know  him  in  his  declining  years,  but  oh !  why 
has  he  singled  you  out  to  take  up  his  work  in  dis 
tant  lands  amongst  strangers,  Columban  ;  is  his 
heart  of  steel  ?  " 

"  Nay,  mother,  nay ;  Father  Ruadhan  would 
have  me  remain  here,  and  fit  myself  for  his  place, 
when  the  Almighty  God  calls  him  away ;  he 
would  have  me  stay  in  Hibernia,"  replied  the 
youth. 

"  Then  why  not  obey  the  saint,  brother,"  said 
Ita,  "  and  lift  the  burden  of  sorrow  from  our 
hearts  ;  why  tear  our  souls  to  pieces  ?  Why  cast 
shadows  over  our  threshold,  leaving  mother  and 
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me  lonely  by  the  fireside  ?  How  can  we  live  with 
out  thee  ?  What  will  Dympna  do  ?  What  will 
those  who  love  her  say  to  me  ?  Will  they  not  say, 
'Thy  brother  went  to  strangers.  Thy  brother's 
face  looked  eastward.  The  land  of  the  stranger 
was  fair  to  him.  The  old  friends  must  yield  to  the 
new  ones ;  his  reason  is  gone,  he  has  no  heart '  ?  " 
wailed  the  girl. 

Columban  listened  calmly  to  her  wild  outburst, 
and  then  pushing  the  platter  aside,  said  :  "  Sister, 
thou  dost  not  talk  like  Galahaad  ConnalPs 
daughter.  Nay,  not  even  like  a  Christian.  Had 
blessed  Patrick  clung  around  his  friends  and 
heeded  the  wailing  of  his  family,  we  would  not 
this  day  be  Christians ;  we  would  still  be  sitting  in 
the  darkness  of  human  error  and  fancies,  and  God 
would  be  unknown  to  us.  But  why  shouldst  thou 
worry,  sister?  Thou,  too,  must  also  follow  me. 
When  the  Master  will  call  thee,  earth  cannot  hold 
thee  back.  Here  on  this  spot  others  will  come  ; 
other  maidens  as  fair  as  Dympna,  and  thou  wilt 
share  thy  castle  with  them,  and  he  who  follows 
Father  Ruadhan  will  build  here  a  large  monastery, 
and  the  fire  kindled  by  blessed  Bridget  in  the 
Gaelic  hearts  will  burn  fiercely  here  and  Connall's 
Castle  will  become  Ita/s  hearth. 

"  And  thou,  mother,  dear  mother,  God  will  care 
for  thee  then,  and  give  thee  such  joy  that  no  one 
can  take  it  away.  Here  the  praises  of  God  will 
rise  night  and  day ;  here  the  Holy  Sacrifice  will  be 
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offered  up ;  here  the  bands  of  consecrated  virgins 
will  find  peace  and  happiness  in  God." 

Columban  was  silent ;  the  mother  gazed  anxiously 
into  his  face,  his  sister  murmured  something  to 
herself,  and  Columban  rising  said  :  "  We  give  Thee 
thanks,  O  Lord,  for  all  things;  our  sorrows  as 
well  as  our  joys.  Thy  will  be  done."  The  women 
answered,  "  Amen." 

Then  the  women  busied  themselves  with  the 
household  duties,  and  Columban  occupied  himself 
fixing  his  bow  for  the  chase,  when  a  light  step 
was  heard  on  the  path,  and  in  another  moment 
Dympna,  the  fair  daughter  of  brave  Carrill,  stood 
in  the  room. 

"  Morning  Rose!  we  greet  thee,"  said  Columban. 
"  May  God  keep  thee  always  near  Him." 

"  Aye,"  said  the  mother.  "  Dympna,  is  there  joy 
in  thy  castle  walls  ? " 

"  And  does  Dympna  rejoice  to-day?"  said  Ita. 
"  The  shadow  of  night  is  on  us.  Our  house  will 
soon  be  desolate.  Our  brother  forsakes  us,  our 
chief  passes  out  of  life,"  and  she  burst  into  bitter 
sobbing. 

Dympna  was  quick  to  answer  the  girl,  and  re 
torted  :  "  Columban,  love  is  better  than  glory. 
The  heart  is  sweeter  than  the  face.  God  keep 
thee  always  near  us,  Columban.  Our  castle  is  full 
of  joy,  our  brothers  still  abide  with  us,  they  do  not 
leave  us.  They  follow  our  chief, — our  home  is 
happy.  God  make  yours  the  same.  Alanna, 
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Alanna,  what  ails  thee,  dearest?"  said  Dympna  to 
Ita. 

"  Much,  much,  fair  Dympna.  Ask  our  brother 
there  what  sorrows  pierce  us,  and  what  darkness 
gathers  on  our  souls.  Tell  her,  Columban ;  she 
must  know  it,"  sobbed  his  sister. 

"  Not  now,  Dympna ;  not  now,  but  later.  I 
must  seek  the  moorlands  for  a  wild  thing  for 
Father  Ruadhan ;  he  is  old  and  cannot  get  what 
he  needs.  I  shall  see  thee,  Dympna,  when  the 
clouds  drift  away,  and  the  sun  shines  out  again. 
The  frosty  air  is  still  on  the  moorlands.  I  must 
go,"  replied  the  youth. 

And  he  did  go.  Down  the  hill  path  and  into 
the  dense  thicket,  with  arrow  and  bow,  he  plunged, 
eager  to  get  away  from  the  aching  and  breaking 
of  human  hearts; — from  the  moaning  and  craving 
of  human  affection. 

"  Oh,  that  I  was  in  Bangor  with  Comgall,"  he 
said  aloud  to  himself. 

Then  another  step  and  something  soft  slipped 
from  under  his  foot  and  disappeared  in  some 
underbrush.  It  was  a  hare,  but  it  had  gotten  be 
yond  his  reach ;  he  might  meet  it  again. 

Onward  he  went  with  his  mind  so  bent  upon 
his  chase  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  Castle 
Connall  and  its  three  aching  hearts.  Suddenly  in 
the  distance  he  saw  a  shrub  move,  then  he  sent  a 
quivering  arrow  forth  from  his  bow  and  a  wild 
pigeon  dropped  to  the  ground.  A  little  later  on 
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he  brought  down  another,  and  then  others,  till  he 
had  all  that  he  needed  for  home  and  friends.  Re 
turning  with  his  game,  he  selected  a  few  of  the 
wild  fowls,  and  then  went  up  to  Father  Ruadhan, 
whom  he  found  sitting  alone,  outside  his  cell,  weep 
ing  like  a  child. 

"  He  is  gone,  Columban,  he  is  gone,  and  all 
Hibernia  will  miss  him  ;  he  was  one  of  the  great 
est  saints  since  blessed  Patrick's  time,"  said  the  old 
priest. 

11  Who  is  gone,  holy  Father ;  and  why  grievest 
thou  so  deeply  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

"  Natalis — holy  Natalis  of  Kilmanagh,  a  father 
and  a  friend,  a  teacher  and  a  saint.  God  has 
called  him  from  us  ;  his  work  is  done  ;  his  life  is 
over.  Joy,  eternal  joy,  is  his.  But  why  should  I 
weep  ?  We  should  rejoice  that  he  finds  glory  with 
God.  Oh  1  that  I  may  soon  follow  and  meet  him 
in  heaven.  God's  will  be  done,"  and  saying  this 
the  old  monk  became  calm. 

"  My  father  often  spoke  of  Natalis  ;  he  must  have 
been  a  great  saint,"  replied  Columban. 

"  Yes  ;  we  shall  never  see  his  like  again.  The 
glory  of  Kilmanagh  has  departed,"  again  said 
Ruadhan. 

"  But  will  not  God  raise  up  another  to  take  his 
place  and  carry  on  his  work?"  asked  the  youth. 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  said  Ruadhan,  "  but  none  so 
good  and  brave  as  Natalis  dwells  in  our  land — 
save  Comgall,  his  disciple  and  friend  ;  let  us  pray 
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for  the  soul  of  NataJis,"  and  they  both  knelt  down 
on  the  greensward,  the  old  monk  and  the  youth 
ful  scholar,  and  said  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  Psalm,  the  De  Profundis. 

Then  rising  up  he  offered  the  pigeons  to  Father 
Ruadhan,  who  thanked  him  gratefully.  He  then 
departed  for  home,  thinking  of  the  news  he  had 
received. 


VIII 

LEAVING  HOME 

"  At  dawn  the  call  was  heard, 

And  busy  reapers  stirred 
Along  the  highway  leading  to  the  wheat ; 
'  Wilt  reap  with  us?'  they  said. 
I  smiled  and  shook  my  head  : 
'Disturb  me  not,'  said  I,  'my  dreams  are  sweet.'  " 

WHEN  Columban  returned  from  Father  Ruad- 
han,  he  found  his  mother  and  sister  still  in  sad 
ness,  bemoaning"  his  resolve  to  leave  home  and 
go  to  Bangor.  Once  more  they  appealed  to  him 
to  stay  with  them,  at  least  for  another  year,  but 
he,  whilst  saying  little,  had  settled  the  matter 
definitely  for  himself.  Passing  into  his  own  room 
he  began  at  once  to  prepare  himself  for  his  in 
tended  journey.  There  was  not  much  to  get 
ready,  for  in  those  days  people  did  not  worry 
over  the  fashions ;  so  gathering  a  few  articles  of 
clothing,  he  tied  them  together  into  a  small  bundle 
and  laid  them  near  by  in  readiness  for  the  morn 
ing.  Then  he  sat  down  by  the  window  and  gave 
himself  up  to  thought,  running  over  in  his  mind 
the  possible  incidents  of  the  journey  he  was  about 
to  take.  He  would  go  by  the  same  way  his  saintly 
father  had  taken  him  to  the  shrine  of  holy  Pat- 
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rick.  Then  from  Downpatrick  he  would  continue 
to  Bangor.  He  knew  that  from  Navan  to  Drog- 
heda  was  a  five  hours'  walk,  and  that  once  at 
Drogheda,  he  could  go  by  boat  to  Downpatrick ; 
the  rest  of  the  way  would  be  easy.  Then  cast 
ing  himself  upon  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  he 
prayed  long  and  fervently  for  strength  to  over 
come  the  promptings  of  nature,  and  the  heartache 
of  leaving  home  and  parting  with  his  relatives. 

He  knew  his  mother  would  continue  to  resist  his 
departure,  and  the  pain  it  would  cause  her  he  an 
ticipated  keenly.  When  he  rose  up  and  stretched 
himself  on  his  low  couch  he  felt  strengthened,  but 
soon  weariness  overpowered  him  and  he  fell  into 
a  heavy,  dreamless  sleep.  The  first  rays  of  the 
sun  were  gilding  the  white  walls  of  his  bedroom 
when  he  awoke,  and  the  shuffling  of  feet  in  the 
next  room  told  him  that  the  household  day  had 
already  begun.  Rising  up  quickly  he  made  his 
morning  offering  devoutly,  and  then  passing  out, 
greeted  his  mother  and  sister  most  affectionately, 
saying  he  was  going  up  to  the  river  and  then  to 
Mass.  The  cool,  bracing  air  of  the  early  morning 
and  a  dip  in  the  crystal  water  invigorated  him  and 
calmed  his  troubled  spirits.  Once  at  church,  he 
prayed  again  with  renewed  fervor  for  guidance. 
When  Mass  was  over  he  waited  to  speak  to  his 
pastor,  Father  Ruadhan,  and  to  say  good-bye  to 
this  priest  who  had  baptized  him,  and  was  not 
only  his  confessor,  but  his  devoted  friend  and 
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teacher.  The  good  priest  spoke  words  of  encour 
agement  to  the  youth,  bidding  him  to  put  all  his 
trust  in  God,  and  to  let  nothing  hinder  him  from 
following  the  Master's  call.  It  was  still  early  in 
the  day  when  Columban  reached  home  and  took 
his  morning  repast.  This  finished  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  soon  returned  with  his  bundle  in  his 
hand,  ready  for  his  journey. 

"  Good-bye,  mother;  good-bye,  sister  and  brother. 
God  be  with  you  all  whilst  I  am  at  Bangor,"  he 
said  as  he  advanced  to  embrace  his  mother. 

"  No  !  Columban,  my  son,  thou  must  not  leave 
us ! "  shrieked  the  mother,  as  she  placed  herself 
before  the  doorway  to  prevent  his  going.  "  Thou 
must  stay  with  us ;  thou  canst  serve  God  here  as 
well  as  at  Bangor." 

Again  the  argument  was  taken  up  by  the  little 
family,  but  Columban  remained  silent  and  listened. 
Finally,  in  sheer  despair,  the  mother  sat  down  in 
the  doorway,  declaring  that  he  must  walk  on  her 
before  he  could  go.  Time  was  passing,  and  he 
longed  to  be  off  on  his  journey ;  so  stepping  back 
a  little  into  the  room,  like  a  bounding  deer  he 
leaped  over  the  form  of  his  mother  and  hurried 
down  the  path,  leaving  the  sorrowing  ones  in  con 
sternation  and  sadness. 

Neither  did  he  turn  to  look  back  at  his  home 
and  friends,  but  hastened  onward  to  the  highway. 
Yet,  as  he  turned  a  corner  of  the  road,  he  was 
again  confronted  by  his  brother  Carthon,  who 
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pleaded  with  him  to  give  up  his  folly  and  return 
home. 

Finally,  when  Carthon  found  it  impossible  to 
shake  Columban's  resolution,  he  drew  a  purse 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  his  brother, 
saying : 

"  Mother  sends  it  to  thee  for  thy  journey." 

"  God  will  provide  for  me,  Carthon ;  take  it 
back  to  our  mother.  All  I  craved  for  was  her 
blessing ;  this  she  refused  me,  so  I  must  go  on 
till  God  shows  her  His  way,  as  He  has  shown  it 
to  me.  Good-bye,  Carthon.  Pray  for  me  daily, 
and  care  for  mother  and  sister ;  God  leaves  them 
in  thy  care,  and  I  leave  you  all  in  His  love.  Tell 
them  I  will  write  to  them  from  Bangor.  Good 
bye,  Carthon,  good-bye,"  said  Columban  hurriedly. 
Then  the  brothers  parted ;  the  one  to  his  home, 
the  other  to  his  life-work.  Columban  knew  that 
the  worst  was  now  over,  and  he  breathed  a  fervent 
prayer  of  thanks  to  God  for  giving  him  strength 
to  overcome  the  weakness  of  human  relationship. 

The  day  was  cool,  and  all  nature  was  pleasant. 
The  fall  flowers  bloomed  in  abundance,  and  the 
birds  sang  merrily,  as  Columban  strode  on  his 
journey,  and  as  each  hour  brought  him  closer  to 
Bangor,  his  heart  seemed  to  be  happy  and  at  rest. 
At  noon  he  arrived  at  Drogheda,  and  after  some 
inquiry  he  found  the  inn  where  his  father  had 
brought  him  six  years  before,  and  the  sight  of  its 
various  rooms  recalled  his  father's  image  so  viv- 
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idly  to  his  mind  that  he  thought  he  was  again 
traveling  with  him  to  the  shrine  of  holy  Patrick. 
From  the  innkeeper  Columban  learned  that  there 
was  a  boat  ready  to  take  travelers  to  Downpat- 
rick,  and  would  start  at  two  o'clock.  This  was 
joyful  news  to  him,  especially  as  at  that  time 
the  boats  sailed  neither  regularly  nor  often.  God 
seemed  to  have  planned  this  for  him,  and  he  was 
thankful  indeed.  At  the  inn  he  fared  well,  for  the 
innkeeper  was  a  friend  of  his  family. 

At  two  o'clock  he  went  aboard  the  boat,  and 
began  his  trip  to  Downpatrick.  Again  he  found 
friends,  for  the  captain  remembered  his  father  and 
his  little  boy  who  had  gone  up  on  the  former  trip. 
The  sea  was  calm,  the  wind  was  favorable,  and  all 
went  well.  The  scenery  along  the  eastern  coast 
was  beautiful,  and  the  sail  was  full  of  pleasure  for 
the  youth.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  Co 
lumban  stepped  ashore  at  Downpatrick,  and  again 
sought  shelter  where  he  had  stopped  on  his  former 
visit.  Having  refreshed  himself,  he  at  once  sought 
the  shrine  of  holy  Patrick,  and  went  over  the  same 
route  with  pious  reverence.  Again  he  knelt  at  the 
shrine  on  the  same  spot  where  his  father  had  knelt, 
and  heard  the  same  prayers,  the  same  litanies, 
and  the  same  hymns  from  the  same  holy  priest, 
and  he  felt  at  each  step  and  each  movement  that 
his  father  was  near  him  watching  him  with  a 
pleased  countenance. 

It  was  late  when  the  service  was  over,  and  Co- 
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lumban  returned  to  the  inn  for  rest.  Sleep  came 
upon  him  as  softly  as  dew  falls  in  the  summer 
time. 

Following  the  custom  of  his  father,  he  intended 
to  rise  for  the  first  Mass  at  the  shrine,  to  confess 
and  communicate  in  thanksgiving,  as  well  as 
supplication  for  God's  call.  How  long  he  had 
slept  he  knew  not,  but  suddenly  he  awoke  to  find 
his  room  bathed  in  a  glow  of  yellow  light  as  of 
moonbeams,  and  he  saw  his  father  kneeling  on  the 
stone  floor  as  he  had  knelt  on  that  other  night  so 
long  ago.  Then  in  those  old  days  his  face  was 
troubled  and  distressed ;  now,  it  was  happy  and 
radiant  with  light ;  and  he  heard  him  say  :  "  My 
son,  Columban,  fear  not  friend  or  foe,  but  go  on 
ward,  onward,  go  where  God  calls  thee.  Many 
shall  be  thy  sons,  and  much  suffering  and  glory 
shall  be  thine  ;  such  a  glory  as  was  His,  who  calls 
thee  away  from  home  and  friends.  Find  thy  joy 
in  Him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  I 
will  go  with  thee  in  thy  journey  till  another 
takes  thee  in  charge."  Then  the  vision  passed 
away  and  Columban  was  alone  in  the  darkness. 
He  arose,  and  looked  out  over  the  land.  All  was 
in  gloom  and  silence,  yet  the  brightness  of  his  fa 
ther's  face,  and  the  sweet  sound  of  his  voice  was 
still  before  him  and  around  him,  as  he  knelt  on 
the  hard  stone  floor  on  the  same  spot  where  he 
had  just  seen  his  father  kneel,  and  poured  forth 
his  prayers  in  happy  words,  leaning  his  head  on 
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a  low  stand  as  he  diclso.  In  this  posture  he  again 
fell  asleep  and  slept  over  an  hour,  till  the  birds 
began  to  chirp  and  the  early  morning  light  crept 
into  his  room.  Then  he  was  up,  and  off  to  church, 
in  time  to  hear  the  first  Mass  at  the  shrine.  After 
this  Mass,  he  assisted  at  another,  and  saw  hun 
dreds  of  other  pilgrims,  who  came  from  all  parts 
of  Hibernia  to  venerate  the  great  Patrick  who  had 
preached  the  faith  to  the  Gaels.  It  was  noon 
when  Columban  returned  to  his  lodgings  to  break 
his  long  fast,  for  he  had  tasted  nothing  since  nine 
the  night  previous.  In  the  evening  he  visited  the 
shrine  and  stayed  late,  and  this  he  repeated  for 
three  successive  days,  in  honor  of  the  Three  Divine 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  Christ's  three 
days  in  the  tomb.  On  the  third  day  he  confessed 
and  received  Holy  Communion,  and  was  then 
ready  to  continue  his  journey  to  Bangor.  So, 
taking  the  coast  road,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
great  school,  which  was  about  twenty-five  miles 
northward  on  Carrickfergus  Bay.  In  a  few  hours 
he  overtook  two  other  young  scholars  from 
Munster,  also  going  to  Carrickfergus  school,  and 
this  made  the  journey  pleasant  as  well  as  profit 
able  to  all.  Nor  was  it  unusual  for  students  to 
travel  thus  at  all  times  of  the  year,  for  the  poor 
scholars  always  found  a  hearty  welcome  in  Hi 
bernia  and  food  and  lodgings  were  always  al 
lowed  them  most  cheerfully.  These  were  the  days 
when  all  Hibernia  was  as  united  as  the  children 
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of  the  same  family,  ready  to  suffer  and  rejoice 
with  one  another  in  Christian  love  and  friendship. 
And  in  those  happy  days  of  the  Celtic  life  to  meet 
was  to  know,  so  that  in  a  little  while  all  three  were 
good  friends  and  Columban  learned  that  his  two 
companions  were  also  bent  upon  the  same  errand 
as  his  own  ;  they  too  had  vowed  their  lives  to 
God  for  the  foreign  missions,  and  were  eager  to 
begin  their  long  and  rigorous  preparation.  The 
one,  Dichuil  O'Nial,  was  of  a  pensive  and  stu 
dious  disposition ;  the  other,  Antierne  McMor- 
raugh,  was  a  gay,  sturdy  lad.  Both  were  a  little 
younger  than  himself,  and  as  they  traveled  onward, 
hour  after  hour,  the  fatigue  of  the  long  journey 
was  lightened  by  the  stories  and  jokes  they  re 
lated.  It  was  near  nightfall  when  they  approached 
the  village,  and  being  tired  and  dusty,  they  de 
termined  to  rest  at  the  inn,  and  go  up  to  the 
school  in  the  morning.  Here  also  every  one 
spoke  of  the  great  Abbot  Comgall  and  his  band 
of  zealous,  holy  monks. 


IX 

COMGALL  OF  BANGOR 

"  Where  once  our  fathers  offer 'd  praise  and  prayer, 

And  sacrifice  sublime ; 
Where  rose  upon  the  incense-breathing  air 

The  chant  of  olden  time  :  — 
Now,  amid  arches  mouldering  to  the  earth, 

The  boding  night-owl  raves ; 
And  pleasure- parties  dance  in  idle  mirth 

O'er  the  forgotten  graves. 
Or  worse,  the  heretic  of  modern  days  has  made  those 

walls  his  prize ; 
And  in  the  pile  our  faith  alone  could  raise, 

That  very  faith  denies  I 
God  of  our  fathers,  look  upon  our  woe  ! 

How  long  wilt  Thou  not  hear  ? 
How  long  shall  Thy  true  vine  be  trodden  low, 

Nor  help  from  Thee  appear  ?  " 

IT  was  early  in  the  day  when  Columban  Con- 
nail  and  his  two  companions  entered  the  shady 
road  that  led  up  the  hillside  of  Bangor,  and  as 
they  walked  along  they  discussed  their  chances  of 
admission  to  the  school. 

"  I  could  not  take  back  a  refusal ;  my  father 
would  turn  me  out  of  home  if  I  do  not  get  in 
Com  gall's  school ;  for  although  Fin  gall  Ross  told 
me  it  was  difficult  to  get  in,  yet  Father  Lugill  ad 
vised  me  to  go  up  and  try  ;  so  here  I  am,"  said 
Dichuil  O'NiaL 
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"  Nor  would  I  like  to  be  turned  away  after  all 
my  trouble,"  said  Columban  ;  "  yet  since  I  carry  a 
letter  from  my  old  master,  Father  Ruadhan,  who 
is  a  dear  friend  of  holy  Comgall,  I  feel  all  will  be 
right  with  me." 

"Lucky  you  are,  indeed,"  said  Antierne  McMor- 
raugh,  the  third  youth,  "  for  I  have  neither  face 
nor  fortune,  friend  nor  father  to  pass  me  in,  but 
sure,  God  has  always  been  good  to  poor  Antierne, 
and  I  trust  in  Him  now.  If  you  two  get  in,  you 
surely  would  not  let  me  stay  out.  Tell  the  holy 
man  that  I  will  stop  at  nothing  to  get  in  ; — I  will 
live  on  the  hillside,  or  in  the  stubble ; — I  will  tend 
the  cattle,  or  cut  the  wood,  or  do  anything  he  bids 
me,  if  he  will  only  let  me  in.  People  say  great 
things  about  holy  Comgall  and  his  famous  school. 
I  hope  he  will  not  refuse  poor  Antierne's  prayer." 

Talking  thus,  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  stood  on  the  clearing  in  full  sight  of  the  great 
school,  and  much  was  their  surprise  when  they 
saw  the  many  buildings  stretched  out  before 
them,  all  spotlessly  white  and  surrounded  by  a 
rath,  or  rampart  of  green  turf.  But  encircling  this 
rath,  they  also  saw  numerous  other  cells,  or  little 
beehive  houses,  ranged  into  groups  of  squares. 
The  whole  place  was  alive  with  men  and  youths. 
Over  the  scene  the  golden  sunshine  streamed 
down  through  the  cool  mountain  air,  upon  the 
side  walls  and  angles  of  the  snow-white  buildings 
until  they  glistened  like  marble. 
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"  Yes,  it  is  a  grand  sight,"  said  Columban,  as  he 
stood  for  a  long  time  gazing  upon  this  scene  of 
beauty,  watching  the  waters  toss  and  foam  and 
break  in  wavelets  on  the  distant  bay.  He,  who 
was  familiar  only  with  the  hills  of  Leinster,  and 
the  lowlands  of  Lough  Erne,  stood  silent,  gazing 
intently  on  the  grandeur  of  the  hills  of  Bangor. 
Then,  in  an  exclamation  of  delight,  he  said  :  "  O 
ye  mountains  and  hills,  bless  the  Lord  ;  praise  and 
exalt  Him  above  all  forever."  Then  following  the 
other  two,  he  proceeded  on  the  broad  pathway 
that  led  to  the  enclosure.  Soon  there  were  other 
groups  of  scholars  noticed,  advancing  from  all 
sides  to  the  gateway,  where  the  hooded  figure  of 
a  monk  waited  to  give  them  admission.  Once  in 
side,  they  were  met  by  a  tall  monk,  who  led  them 
to  the  guest  house,  where  they  were  registered, 
and  conducted  to  the  hall  of  studies. 

Here  all  the  students  were  led  into  the  presence 
of  the  Dean  of  studies,  who  represented  the  col 
legiate  department  of  the  Abbey.  To  each  one 
was  given  a  sheet  of  parchment  and  a  quill  pen 
and  ink,  and  each  was  requested  to  fill  out  his 
identification  paper.  They  were  then  put  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  older  scholars,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  show  the  newcomers  over  the  rath,  and 
explain  the  various  halls  and  houses,  and  intro 
duce  them  to  their  future  companions  and  teachers. 

At  noon,  the  dinner  gong  sounded  its  call,  and 
Columban  Connall  was  amazed  to  see  the  number 
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of  people  who  passed  by  him  in  silence  and  went 
to  the  spacious  church,  where  all  bowed  down  in 
lowly  examination  of  conscience  for  a  period  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  then  they  ,passed  into  the  long- 
refectory.  This  was  the  call  for  the  older  scholars, 
and  when  these  had  left,  the  gong  again  rang  out 
its  call  for  the  younger  scholars,  and  they  in  like 
manner  passed  into  the  same  chapel  and  listened 
to  a  short  homily  upon  self-examination  as  a 
means  of  superior  knowledge  and  a  method  of 
God's  grace.  This  being  over,  they  in  turn  filed 
out  and  passed  on  into  the  same  refectory,  where 
the  midday  meal  was  in  readiness,  and  was  served 
by  a  score  of  the  students  themselves,  as  was  cus 
tomary  in  those  days.  Nor  was  there  much  serv 
ing  to  be  done,  for  the  noonday  meal  consisted 
only  of  a  dish  of  broth,  a  small  portion  of  mutton 
with  barley  bread,  and  water  from  the  spring. 

The  food  was  placed  on  several  long  tables,  and 
all  were  served  alike,  this  making  the  expense  so 
small  that  even  the  poorest  could  have  abundant 
and  substantial  food.  Yet  those  who  could  afford 
it,  and  preferred  it,  were  allowed  to  find  their  own 
food  and  lodgings  in  the  village,  where  many 
families  made  their  livelihood  by  caring  for  such 
wants.  During  the  dinner  Columban  Connall  en 
joyed  the  flow  of  conversation,  and  made  many 
new  acquaintances,  which  relieved  him  of  any  de 
pression  of  spirits  that  might  otherwise  have 
weighed  upon  him.  The  scholars,  thirteen  hun- 
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dred  years  ago,  like  scholars  of  to-day,  were  genial 
and  talkative  about  their  experiences  by  sea  and 
land. 

After  dinner  they  took  a  stroll  within  the  Abbey 
rath  to  see  its  many  interesting  objects,  the  old 
pupils  explaining  the  shops  and  their  uses.  It 
was  all  so  new  to  most  of  them  that  their  admira 
tion  for  Bangor  and  its  monks  grew  with  every 
thing  they  saw. 

In  the  school  rath  proper,  they  visited  the  great 
quadrangle  cells,  where  several  hundred  scholars 
lodged,  and  enjoyed  its  spacious  courtyards. 
There  were  long  rough  forms,  under  a  thatched 
cover,  where  the  scholars  sat  in  pleasant  weather 
to  read,  or  to  take  the  air.  The  quadrangle  was 
fully  populated,  as  was  seen  by  the  names  placed 
on  the  little  slates  which  hung  near  each  cell  door  ; 
and  whilst  many  were  arranging  their  cells,  some 
were  lounging  about,  or  playing  games,  and  others 
were  discussing  events  past,  present  and  to  come. 
There  was  no  smoking,  for  tobacco  had  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Europe.  The  one  great 
topic  of  discussion  seemed  to  be  the  wonderful 
deeds  of  Columkille  of  lona  ;  and  the  continued 
invasion  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  by  the  Lombards,  who 
at  the  invitation  of  Narses  had  begun  to  swarm 
into  Italy  in  568,  and  even  now  were  threatening 
to  advance  upon  Rome,  and  penetrate  as  far  south 
as  Naples. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  Abbey  school  of 
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Bangor  one  must  be  mindful  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  begun,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
had  developed ;  for  at  no  time  in  its  history  was 
it  noted  for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  or 
their  architecture.  Its  first  structures  were  planned 
for  use,  not  for  ornament.  Within  the  great  rath, 
which  comprised  several  acres,  the  most  prominent 
building  was  the  church.  Next  to  this  was  the 
Abbot's  house,  whilst  clustered  around  these  two 
buildings  were  several  other  long,  low  structures, 
each  having  its  own  allotted  piece  of  ground,  all 
artistically  laid  out,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
flowers,  interlaced  with  well-kept  graveled  paths. 

This  was  the  monastic  cloister ;  but  outside  of 
this  enclosure  was  another  space  on  all  sides,  still 
larger,  which  contained  the  cells  or  lodgings  of 
the  scholars.  These  were  little  huts,  or  cabins, 
thrown  up  for  temporary  shelter  against  the  wind 
and  rain,  rather  than  for  permanent  abode,  as  the 
life  at  Bangor  was  a  life  in  the  open  air ;  the  sturdy 
Irish  youths  and  men  of  the  sixth  century  needed 
not  the  care  and  attention  of  our  modern  scholars 
and  teachers. 

The  interior  of  these  dormitory  cells  was  as 
simple  as  was  their  exterior,  and  consisted  of  a 
rough  bed  of  planks,  upon  which  the  scholar 
could  arrange  straw  to  suit  himself,  a  low  stool 
under  a  shelf  where  he  could  follow  his  studies 
when  wind  or  weather  kept  him  indoors.  Any 
other  furnishings  he  could  provide  for  himself. 
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The  whole  establishment  was  very  interesting 
to  the  new  scholars,  who  now  for  the  first  time 
had  seen  a  monastic  rath  as  designed  and  carried 
out  by  the  Celtic  monks.  There  was  much  to  be 
seen  and  learned.  These  industrious  and  pious 
men  had  contrived  to  assist  the  young  scholar  in 
his  quest  of  knowledge,  and  as  our  young  friends 
went  from  place  to  place  again  and  again,  they 
seemed  never  tired  of  hearing  and  seeing. 

Thus  passed  Columban's  first  day  at  Bangor, 
and  when  night  had  come  on,  and  he  turned  into 
the  great  quadrangle  where  the  students'  rooms 
were  located,  he  was  tired  and  ready  for  rest. 
The  Registrar  had  given  him  a  small  leathern 
disc,  on  which  was  inscribed  Number  732  East, 
and  had  directed  him  to  that  portion  of  the  rath. 
On  arriving  there  one  of  the  Brothers  pointed  out 
to  him  his  particular  cell  and  admonished  him  to 
remember  his  number  and  to  care  for  his  disc. 
Then  entering  his  cell,  he  arranged  his  bed,  and 
after  a  fervent  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  he  was 
soon  lost  in  sleep  till  the  clang  of  a  gong  disturbed 
his  slumber,  and  he  arose  to  begin  his  second  day 
at  Bangor.  Having  finished  his  morning  ablu 
tion  at  the  river  bank,  he  followed  the  others  into 
the  church,  where  for  a  full  hour  teachers  and 
scholars  united  their  voices  in  praise  and  prayer. 
Then  came  a  scanty  breakfast,  after  which  Colum- 
ban  with  many  others  went  up  before  the  board  of 
examiners  for  admission  to  the  school.  There  he 
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found  that  Dichuil  O'Nial  and  Antierne  McMor- 
raugh  had  already  preceded  him  and  had  success 
fully  passed  their  examinations.  When  it  reached 
his  turn,  he  handed  the  letter  of  Father  Ruadhan 
to  the  chief  examiner,  who,  after  reading  it,  said : 

"  A  pupil  of  such  masters  needs  no  further  ex 
aminations  ;  thou  canst  take  thy  place  in  our 
Senior  class,  and  give  glory  to  thy  teachers." 

And  so  the  days  went  by,  each  day  bringing 
some  new  joy  to  Columban.  In  the  second 
month  he  took  up  the  study  of  rhetoric,  logic, 
sacred  music  and  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  then 
it  was  that  he  met  Abbot  Comgall  for  the  first 
time,  as  instructor  in  the  Scripture,  for,  in  calling 
the  roll  of  scholars,  when  he  reached  the  name  of 
Columban  Connall,  the  Abbot  paused  and  asked : 

"  Art  thou,  perhaps,  the  son  of  Galahaad  Con- 
nail?" 

"  Yes,  holy  Father,  I  am  his  son,"  answered  the 
youth. 

" 1  rejoice  to  find  thee  at  Bangor,  Columban, 
and  I  was  much  grieved  to  hear  of  thy  good  fa 
ther's  death.  Thy  father  was  one  of  the  holy  men 
of  Leinster.  Mayest  thou  walk  in  his  footsteps. 
God  save  thee,  my  boy." 

"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  blessing,  holy  Father," 
replied  the  youth. 

Then  finishing  his  roll  call,  Abbot  Comgall 
began  his  lecture  for  the  day,  which  was  a  com 
mentary  on  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Second 
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Epistle  to  Timothy.  Word  by  word  and  sentence 
by  sentence  the  Apostle's  meaning  was  explained 
for  the  youthful  hearers  till  it  seemed  that  they 
were  listening  to  the  great  Apostle  himself,  so  full 
of  prophetic  wisdom  were  the  words  of  holy  Corn- 
gall  as  he  warned  them  against  the  danger  of 
seeking  novelties  in  religion  and  following  the 
vain  fancies  of  foolish  and  worldly-minded  men 
and  women.  During  the  lecture  Columban  and 
his  fellow  scholars  sat  spellbound  by  the  wonder 
ful  flow  of  eloquence  and  heavenly  wisdom  of  the 
Abbot,  and  it  was  plain  to  all  of  them  now  why 
the  people  of  Hibernia  loved  and  reverenced  Corn- 
gall  as  a  great  saint  and  a  man  of  learning. 

Comgall,  the  founder  and  first  Abbot  of  the 
great  school  of  Bangor,  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
man  ;  a  man  of  strong  character  and  ardent  Chris 
tian  faith.  Born  at  Mourne,  near  the  little  village 
of  Larne,  in  what  is  now  County  Antrim,  about 
the  year  520,  he  became  one  of  the  great  scholars 
of  the  early  Irish  Church.  In  boyhood  he  de 
veloped  a  marked  tendency  to  piety  and  solitude, 
so  that  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted  he  left 
home  and  betook  himself  to  Clonenagh,  where  he 
became  a  monk,  under  the  great  Abbot  Fintan, 
and  perfected  himself  in  monastic  life.  Not  only 
was  he  a  contemporary  of  St.  Columkille  of  lona, 
but  they  were  tried  and  trusted  friends  during 
their  earthly  lives. 

At  thirty  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
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and  then  returned  to  his  native  place,  spending 
some  years  in  teaching  and  preaching  among  his 
own  people.  Later,  about  550,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  south  side  of  Carrickfergus  Bay,  where,  on 
the  hillside,  he  built  himself  a  cell,  which  in  time 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  school  of  Bangor. 
The  fame  of  his  learning  and  his  holiness  soon 
spread,  and  others  came  to  him  to  become  his 
disciples  and  to  learn  his  "  Rule  of  Life." 

Some  remained  to  carry  on  the  good  work  at 
Bangor,  or  returned  to  their  own  counties  to 
establish  schools  and  build  churches ;  whilst  others 
feeling  the  missionary  call  went  forth  on  their 
pilgrimage  of  the  Lord  to  convert  the  new  nations 
to  Christ  or  to  strengthen  the  old  ones  in  their 
faith.  But  none  were  sent  forth  from  Bangor 
save  those  who  by  strict  observance  of  Abbot 
ComgalPs  Rule  and  Penitential  had  schooled 
themselves  to  constant  self-denial  and  unflinching 
faith  in  Christ. 

And  such  was  the  task  which  Columban  now 
proposed  to  himself,  such  was  the  path  he 
sketched  for  himself.  It  might  take  years  for 
him  to  accomplish  this  task,  or  he  might  be  still 
treading  this  path  when  his  last  call  came  and 
death  ended  his  efforts,  but  what  did  that  matter 
to  him  so  long  as  he  had  consecrated  himself  body 
and  soul  to  the  Master  ? 


X 
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"  Holy  Saint  Patrick,  Father  of  our  faith, 

Beloved  of  God : 
Shield  thy  dear  Church  from  the  impending  fate ; 

Or,  if  the  rod 
Must  scourge  it  yet  again,  inspire  and  raise 

To  the  emprise  high, 
Men  like  the  heroic  race  of  other  days 

Who  joyed  to  die." 

WHEN  Columban  became  better  acquainted 
with  his  companions  at  Bangor,  he  found  among 
them  youths  from  all  parts  of  Hibernia.  There 
he  met  the  hardy  lads  from  the  kingdom  of 
Ulster,  rugged  of  speech  and  blunt  of  manners, 
the  descendants  of  those  old  Dalriadans  who  had 
conquered  the  Picts  of  Scotland  by  force  of  ag 
gressive  daring.  There,  also,  he  met  those 
gentle,  sweet  faced,  soft  spoken  boys  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  in  whose 
laughing  eyes  shone  the  brightness  of  sunny 
Spain.  And  there  likewise  he  found  the  fearless, 
fiery  boys  of  the  kingdom  of  Connaught,  the 
scions  of  those  old  Dodanaons,  whose  ancestors 
sailed  from  Greece  to  Hibernia  in  the  dim  long 
ago.  Yet  they  all  lived  together  as  brothers, 
striving  only  to  outdo  each  other  in  learning  and 
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piety.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  learned  to  love 
them  all,  for  in  play  and  work  he  could  hold  his 
own  with  the  best  of  them.  Here,  also,  he  met 
scholars  from  Britain,  Gaul,  Italy  and  Spain,  all 
seeking  knowledge  from  Comgali's  monks. 

But,  as  it  was  mid-September  when  Columban 
arrived,  he  found  the  scholars  two  weeks  ahead 
in  lectures  and  class  work.  He  was  thus  obliged 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  study  till  he  over 
took  them  in  their  work,  but  when  this  was  ac 
complished,  matters  were  easier  for  him. 

He  also  learned  that  the  life  of  a  scholar  at 
Bangor  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  besides  the 
regular  class  work  there  were  many  eager  con 
tests  and  discussions  going  on  in  history,  Scrip 
ture,  philosophy  and  theology,  for  at  this  time 
Bangor  was  one  of  the  great  schools  of  Hibernia. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  ample  time  was  given 
for  recreation  and  repose. 

The  students'  day  began  at  dawn  and  sunrise 
found  them  all  in  church,  as  soon  as  the  monks 
had  left  it.  Mass  was  then  said  for  them,  and 
breakfast  served,  which  consisted  of  barley  bread 
or  oatmeal  porridge.  Breakfast  was  followed  by 
one-half  hour  of  brisk  walking,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  then  lectures  and  recitations  began. 
The  classes  continued  till  midday,  when  all  went 
to  dinner,  some  to  the  Commons,  for  there  the 
monks  furnished  the  monastic  dinner,  and  others 
to  private  tables,  each  according  to  his  own 
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wishes  or  purse.  After  dinner  the  scholars  were 
free  to  amuse  themselves  two  hours,  when  classes 
were  again  called,  and  continued  till  dusk.  Two 
hours  were  allowed  for  supper  and  recreation, 
then  all  went  to  prepare  for  the  morrow's  work. 
This  was  the  one  stream  of  life  at  Bangor,  from 
one  end  of  the  school  year  till  the  other,  with 
little  variations  at  times  for  holidays  and  festivals. 

But  the  scholar's  life  was  not  the  chief  life  of 
Bangor,  for  there  was  another  and  far  more  im 
portant  life  and  that  was  the  life  of  the  monks 
who  conducted  the  school.  This  was  a  life  of 
work  and  prayer,  in  which  the  teacher  passed 
from  the  class  room  to  labor  in  workshop  or  field 
and  thence  to  prayer,  each  perfecting  himself  in 
the  arts  and  science  of  life. 

In  the  early  gray  of  the  morning  the  clang  of 
the  gong  rang  through  the  monastic  rath  and 
each  cell  gave  up  its  hooded  figure,  which  passed 
silently  into  the  ever  open  church,  where,  under 
the  great  white  altar,  lay  the  shrouded  form  of 
holy  Benignus. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  great  Morning 
Offering  began  the  day's  labors. 

To  Columban  the  daily  life  of  the  monks  of 
Bangor  was  a  revelation  of  what  men  can  do  to 
worship  God.  For  weeks  he  watched  and  ab- 
mired  their  self-denial  and  their  untiring  industry. 
He  saw  them  rise  up  from  a  rough  bed  of  planks 
and  lift  up  their  voices  in  glad  songs  of  praise  to 
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God  for  all  His  bounty  to  them.  He  watched 
them  go  forth  each  day  to  labor  in  field  or  forest 
with  scant  food  and  clothing,  toiling  cheerfully 
through  the  long  hours,  enduring  all  manner  of 
hardship  and  fatigue,  and  this  not  only  for  hours 
or  for  days  or  for  weeks,  but  for  months  and  for 
years  through  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer,  till  the  ailments  of  old  age  came  upon 
them  and  stopped  their  work, — and  he  saw  them 
do  all  this  not  stubbornly  or  as  laggards  but 
cheerfully  and  with  the  alacrity  of  well-paid  serv 
ants.  They  cleared  away  the  forests  and  drained 
the  marshes.  They  tilled  the  fields  and  harvested 
the  crops  ; — they  milled  the  grain  and  tended  the 
cattle  ; — they  built  schools  and  churches  and  homes 
for  the  poor  whom  they  instructed  and  served. 
They  wrote  books  and  translated  manuscripts, 
and  developed  the  arts  and  sciences  for  future 
generations.  All  this  they  did  silently  and 
sweetly,  not  for  their  own  glory,  not  for  the  love 
of  humanity,  not  for  profit  or  pleasure,  but  they 
did  it  for  Christ's  sake — knowing  that  there  was 
no  other  motive  worth  considering ;  and,  further 
more,  each  time  he  saw  these  holy  men  go  forth 
in  bands  to  their  daily  task  in  workshop  or  field 
or  school,  he  thought  of  the  visions  he  had  so 
often  seen  in  former  times  ;  of  the  pilgrim  monks 
he  thus  saw  so  busy  in  their  various  occupations. 
Yet  much  as  Columban  admired  the  unfailing 
industry  of  these  self-sacrificing  men,  their  re- 
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ligious  life  was  of  still  greater  interest  to  him,  for 
the  constant  alternating  of  work  and  prayer 
seemed  to  him  so  helpful.  But  what  pleased  and 
helped  him  most  was  the  great  Morning  Offering, 
or  the  Mass.  To  witness  and  assist  at  this  service 
was  his  delight.  To  see  the  old  Abbot  with  six 
of  his  older  monks  standing  before  the  high  altar 
at  each  daybreak,  all  speaking  the  words  of  con 
secration  in  unison  whilst  the  rest  of  the  monks 
in  chorus  chanted  the  solemn  responses, — this 
sublime  daily  act  of  praise  and  prayer  to  God 
thrilled  his  heart  and  entranced  his  soul  and  the 
subtle  remembrance  of  it  haunted  him  during  the 
day.  It  was  to  him  a  realization  of  his  own  idea 
of  heaven  and  the  perpetual  occupation  of  the 
angels  and  saints. 

After  seeing  this  grand  ceremony  of  thanksgiv 
ing,  Columban  could  understand  why  the  people 
called  Bangor  the  "  Choir  of  the  Angels." 

Thus  the  beauty  of  this  life  of  prayer  and  work 
continued  to  grow  upon  him,  and  he  loved  it  more 
and  more.  Its  regularity  pleased  him,  its  piety 
stimulated  and  edified  him,  its  sweet  peaceful  hap 
piness  charmed  him,  its  learning  amazed  him,  as 
he  fully  expressed  himself  in  his  first  letter  to  his 
mother,  which  ran  as  follows : 

School  of  Comgall,  Bangor \  Hibernia. 
MY  MOTHER,  DEAREST  MOTHER  : 

The  days  have  passed  into  weeks  since  I 
rushed  from  thy  side,  to  follow  the  call  of  the  Divine 
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Master,  for  much  as  I  loved  thee,  I  could  not  stay 
with  thee.  My  heart  rested  not  at  Navan,  so  I  flew 
to  Him  who  called  me — I  came  to  Comgall — now  I 
am  at  rest  in  this  vale  of  peace.  Joy,  as  of  a  leaping 
deer,  is  mine.  I  hear  thy  sobs  for  thy  son  Colum- 
ban,  nor  can  I  add  to  thy  joy,  or  cure  thy  grief. 
Mournful  is  thy  tale  to  the  listener.  Its  echo 
pierces  my  heart  as  a  spear  enters  a  bounding 
deer.  Yet  dost  thou  remember  Abraham's  sacri 
fice  of  old  ?  He  would  slay  his  only  son  for  God  ; 
thou  wilt  still  have  Carthon  to  love  ;  he  is  brave  in 
danger  and  strong  in  peace.  He  will  hold  thee 
up,  and  guide  thee  till  God  gives  thee  a  glimpse 
of  that  glory  where  our  loved  Galahaad  dwells 
with  Him. 

Mother,  canst  thou  not  forget  me  for  God's  sake 
and  give  me  to  Him  ?  No  other  love  shall  ever 
hold  my  heart.  The  sweet  life  of  Bangor  charms 
me  on.  In  Comgall's  school  I  find  my  joy.  Here, 
will  I  stay  to  do  God's  holy  will,  till  He  calls  me 
farther.  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  took  me  from  thee. 
He  who  had  been  slain  for  His  brothers  bade  me 
follow  in  His  bleeding  track.  He  came  to  me  dis 
guised  as  a  man,  fair  in  face,  strong  in  form,  with 
accents  like  the  spreading  sweetness  of  the  rising 
dewy  morn.  Noblest,  meekest  and  holiest  of  men, 
He  is  my  Captain,  Him  I  will  follow,  over  moun 
tain  and  sea,  till  I  reach  the  eternal  hills  where  He 
dwells.  Neither  do  I  go  alone,  for  here  are  six 
hundred  youths  like  myself,  all  of  whom  go  the 
same  way,  doing  God's  services  here, — in  study, 
in  prayer,  and  in  labor. 

We  are  happy,  and  life  seems  so  new  to  us. 
We  stand  on  the  hill  and  look  out  over  the  sea — 
it  is  so  much  greater  than  Lough  Erne — and  Com- 
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gall  tells  us  that  far  beyond  the  waters  are  throngs 
of  people  who  know  not  Christ  or  His  Blessed 
Mother,  Mary.  He  points  to  the  south  where  the 
holy  Pope  dwells.  He  points  to  the  east  where 
unnumbered  tribes  are  still  uncivilized.  He  tells 
us  some  one  must  go  to  them.  He  tells  us  some 
have  gone,  and  others  must  follow  them.  He  tells 
us  our  hearts  should  go  out  to  those  seeking  our 
help,  and  we  pray  long  for  our  turn  to  come, 
when  we  too  can  follow  the  saints  over  the  sea. 
Our  brothers  in  Gaul  are  suffering  from  the 
paganism  of  the  Romans.  Sound  doctrines  are 
banished  from  many  homes.  God  is  neither 
loved  nor  worshipped.  The  Franks,  the  Goths, 
the  Vandals  come  in  flocks.  They  know  not  God 
or  virtue.  To  these  we  must  go  and  bring  them  to 
Him. 

Mother,  I  am  happy.  I  pray  for  you  and  Ita, 
Carthon  and  Dympna,  and  all  my  friends  in 
Leinster.  Luan,  dear  Luan,  is  here  too  ;  we  often 
meet  and  talk  of  home.  Comgall  is  a  great  saint. 
His  monks  are  very  kind  and  holy,  and  oh,  how  I 
wish  you  could  visit  Bangor  and  see  all  for  your 
self,  but  no  woman  is  ever  permitted  to  enter  the 
inner  rath.  Yet  you  can  visit  the  church  and 
pray.  Give  my  kindest  greetings  to  Father 
Ruadhan  and  tell  him  I  am  happy. 

Now,  dearest  mother,  good-bye  and  God  be  with 
you  all  and  Mary  protect  you  till  we  meet  again. 

Your  loving  son, 

COLUMBAN. 

It  was  October  when  Columban  sent  his  letter 
to  his  mother,  and  her  answer  did  not  come  until 
the  Christmas  time,  when  she  wrote : 
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"  God  spare  thee,  my  son,  my  own  Columban. 
Thy  script  was  brought  to  us  by  the  holy  pilgrim 
on  the  last  Lord's  day,  and  we  received  him  as  a 
messenger  from  heaven.  He  told  us  much  about 
thee,  and  the  great  school  of  Comgall ;  he  stayed 
with  us  a  half-fortnight  and  we  never  wearied 
listening  to  him.  God  save  thee,  Columban. 

"  From  thy  script  we  have  received  much  joy, 
and  delight  fills  the  castle  where  thy  sister  dwells. 
Thy  sister  Ita  and  thy  brother  are  filled  with  joy. 
For  many  days  we  sat  in  loneliness  and  gloom, 
thinking  thy  step  was  on  the  pathway,  but  it  was 
not ;  listening  for  thy  voice  on  the  hill,  but  we 
heard  it  not ;  watching  for  thy  sweet  face  in  the 
doorway,  but  it  came  not.  Sorrow  was  ours ; 
when  the  winter  winds  blew  around  our  home,  we 
thought  of  thee,  and  when  the  summer  flowers  and 
birds  shall  make  things  pleasant,  how  we  shall  feel 
thy  loss. 

"  But  now  we  are  comforted.  Thy  words  have 
cheered  us,  and  we  rejoice  because  gladness  is 
thine.  Columban,  my  son,  thy  words  come  back 
to  me,  they  echo  in  my  ear,  I  cannot  forget  them 
— '  here  on  this  spot  will  come  others  to  serve 
God/  they  cover  my  eyes  with  mist.  Yes,  Colum 
ban,  if  thou  canst  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to 
thee.  We  will  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Benignus. 
We  will  see  the  school  of  Comgall — Comgall  will 
speak  kindly  to  the  wife  of  Galahaad.  We  will 
go  to  thee,  when  the  sun  comes  back  to  soften  the 
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frozen  streams  and  hillsides.  We  will  go  to  thee, 
when  the  cold  rains  and  frosts  are  gone — we  will 
go  to  see  thee  and  greet  thee.  We  will  rejoice  to 
see  thee.  We  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Bangor  ; 
Dympna,  and  Carthon,  and  all  of  us. 

"The  pilgrim  will  return  in  a  fortnight  from 
Munster,  and  then  he  will  carry  you  some  token 
of  love.  Garments  to  ease  thy  hardships,  and 
coin  also,  as  we  have  abundance.  Thou  hast 
made  thyself  poor  for  Christ's  sake  ;  may  He  send 
thee  back  to  us  soon,  that  is  our  prayer.  Thy 
brother  misses  thee  and  blames  thee  for  leaving 
us.  Ita  grieves  daily  for  thee,  and  Dympna  will 
not  be  comforted — come  over  the  hills  to  us  soon. 

"  Hast  thou  heard,  dear  Columban,  of  the  death 
of  thy  old  teacher  and  friend,  Sinell  ?  Thou 
didst  esteem  him  above  all  others  and  Sinell 
loved  thee  dearly  and  called  thee  his  faithful 
scholar.  He  passed  unto  rest  on  All  Saints'  Day, 
and  for  thirty  days  all  Lough  Erne  mourned  for 
him.  His  school  is  closed.  No  one  sits  in  his 
chair — no  one  prays  in  his  stall.  He  sent  thee  a 
token — a  manuscript,  which  I  will  send  thee  ;  his 
last  words  you  can  read.  Columban,  pray  for  us 
all — Morna,  Ita,  Carthon,  and  Dympna." 

After  reading  this  letter  from  home,  Columban 
seemed  much  more  satisfied,  for  he  felt  that  his 
mother  was  gradually  becoming  reconciled  to  his 
absence  as  well  as  to  his  intentions.  Then  came 
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the  long  and  dreary  winter,  when  outdoor  life  was 
not  as  pleasant  as  most  boys  would  like  it.  Never 
theless  there  were  many  indoor  pleasures  to  com 
pensate  for  this.  The  students  had  their  debates 
and  oratorical  contests,  at  which  all  were  present, 
and  the  long  winter  evenings  gave  them  ample 
chance  for  study  and  research. 

And  so  the  winter  passed  by,  and  the  warmth 
of  spring  time  and  early  summer  made  the  hills  of 
Bangor  burst  into  new  life.  Then  also  began  the 
pilgrimages  to  the  different  neighboring  shrines 
and  holy  wells  of  Ulster.  On  such  occasions,  it 
was  the  custom  on  holidays  for  the  scholars  to 
form  themselves  into  bands  and  march  in  pro 
cession  to  some  near-by  holy  well  or  shrine,  sing 
ing  hymns  and  reciting  litanies  in  honor  of  the 
patron  saint  as  they  went  along.  Arriving  at 
their  destination  they  heard  a  fervid  discourse 
on  some  religious  topic  or  person,  and  having 
learned  the  traditions  of  the  spot,  had  their  lunch 
eon,  and  then  returned  to  the  school,  instructed 
and  edified.  These  were,  indeed,  occasions  of 
much  happiness  to  Columban,  as  well  as  some 
sorrow,  for  they  reminded  him  of  the  pilgrim 
age  with  his  father  to  Downpatrick,  and  the 
great  favor  his  mother  had  received  from  the 
blessed  saint,  and  at  these  times  he  seemed  to  see 
his  father,  Galahaad,  again,  and  to  talk  with  him, 
as  of  old. 


XI 

THE  NOVICE 

"  I  envy  them,  those  monks  of  old, 

Their  books  they  read,  and  their  beads  they  told  j 
To  human  softness  dead  and  cold, 
And  all  life's  vanities." 

THERE  are  two  events  in  the  life  of  every  true 
priest  that  stand  out  forcibly,  and  create  within 
him  emotions  which  affect  his  whole  life.  They 
are  :  First,  the  day  of  his  admission  into  the  sem 
inary,  when  he  receives  the  cassock,  and  the  second 
is  the  day  when  he  receives  the  vestments  of  sacrifice. 

The  former  places  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
and  fills  him  with  the  hope  of  one  day  being  an 
honored  pastor  of  souls,  and  a  shepherd  of  the 
flock  of  Christ.  The  latter  gives  him  the  joy 
looked  for  during  all  these  years  of  expectation. 
It  crowns  his  anticipations,  and  fills  his  cup  of 
happiness  to  the  brim.  The  taking  of  the  religious 
habit  for  the  young  postulant  is  still  a  more  joyful 
event.  It  is  like  entering  the  charmed  circle  of 
saints  and  holy  men. 

It  is  to  the  aspirant  what  the  donning  of  the 
toga  of  manhood  was  to  the  Roman  youth  in 
those  olden  days,  when  to  be  a  Roman  citizen 
was  greater  than  to  be  a  king. 
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And  so  it  was  to  Columban  Connall,  when  he 
had  finished  his  college  course,  and  applied  to 
Abbot  Comgall  to  be  received  into  the  company 
of  his  saints. 

He  was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  for 
seven  years  had  served  his  Master,  even  as  Jacob 
of  old  had  served  Laban.  He  had  finished  his 
Trivium  and  his  Quadrivium  and  was  now  about 
to  receive  the  religious  habit,  as  a  Novice  of  Ban- 
gor.  And  oh  1  how  much  that  meant  to  him,  he 
alone  knew.  To  be  admitted  to  the  company  of 
saints,  to  mingle  with  this  band  of  scholars,  phi 
losophers,  theologians,  preachers,  teachers,  and 
holy  priests,  each  one  of  whom  had  founded  a 
church,  or  hoped  to  found  one  before  death  would 
call  him  away  from  life's  activities.  Columban's 
highest  ambition  was  to  be  numbered  among 
these  men,  and  to  share  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

Admission  to  the  community  among  these  Gaelic 
monks  was  allowed  only  yearly,  and  the  terms 
of  admission  were  very  severe,  the  probation  was 
long  and  trying. 

For  six  months  the  applicant  must  serve  under 
the  eye  of  a  master  until  that  master  had  tested 
him  in  soul  and  body  Then  he  was  obliged  to 
stand  three  days  outside  the  monastic  chapel 
where  all  might  see  him  and  measure  his  humility 
and  his  zeal,  and  become  acquainted  with  him  in 
face  and  form. 

This  trial  Columban  had  passed  through  with 
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twoscore  of  other  youths  like  himself,  who  sought 
admission  to  the  Rule  of  Bangor.  The  Feast  of 
the  Circumcision  was  selected  as  the  day  upon 
which  they  would  receive  the  habit  of  the  monk, 
and  begin  a  course  of  life  that  would  fit  them  for 
missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  great  church  outside  of  the  monastery  rath 
of  Bangor  was  filled  with  people,  and  still  crowds 
came  seeking  admission,  for  it  .was  the  Circum 
cision,  the  day  upon  which  all  Novices  were  clothed 
with  the  monastic  habit  and  began  their  novitiate. 

There  were  no  seats  in  the  building  save  for 
the  Abbot  and  his  ministers.  At  eight  o'clock  a 
bell-ringer  appeared  and  from  the  round  tower 
the  clanging  of  a  large  brass  gong  announced  the 
opening  of  the  service.  Then  from  the  Abbot's 
house  came  the  cross-bearer,  followed  by  a  long 
procession  of  monks  and  students  followed  by 
the  altar-boys  in  white  and  red  tunics,  escorting 
Abbot  Comgall  ;  and  lastly  came  the  forty  Novices, 
each  carrying  the  folded  habit  which  he  was  to 
wear  for  the  next  two  years. 

When  the  slowly  moving  procession  entered  the 
church  through  the  middle  aisle,  all  present  bent 
their  knee  in  reverence,  and  as  most  of  the  Novices 
had  friends  who  had  come  up  to  Bangor  to  wit 
ness  their  reception,  the  crowds  were  greater  than 
usual. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Abbot  the  bards  touched 
their  golden  harps,  and  a  flood  of  heavenly  music 
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swept  over  the  throng.  The  Abbot  began  the 
Mass,  and  immediately  before  the  Consecration 
he  turned  to  the  assembled  Novices,  who  were 
now  lying  prostrate  before  the  altar.  From  a 
scroll  handed  to  him  by  a  priest  he  read  the  names 
slowly  and  distinctly,  and  each  Novice  as  he  was 
called  by  name  arose  and  answered  "  Present." 

Then  Abbot  Comgall  began  his  address,  as  fol 
lows  : 

"  Brethren,  dearly  beloved  Brethren,  peace  be  to 
you.  You  have  come  before  the  altar  to-day  to 
begin  your  two  years'  preparation  for  the  life  of  a 
monk  of  Bangor.  To-day  you  will  pledge  your 
selves  to  God,  to  work  for  Him,  according  to  the 
'  Rule  of  Life  '  we  follow  here.  If  your  call  is  from 
God  your  trial  will  be  an  easy  one,  but  if  God  has 
not  called  you  here  we  cannot  hold  you  with  us. 
Consider  well  this  point,  and  know  ye  also  that 
the  one  aim  of  our  school  is  to  sanctify  those  who 
enter  it ; — to  train  you  in  the  life  of  Christ ; — to 
mould  in  you  a  character  like  unto  His,  so  that 
following  Him  you  may  save  your  soul  and  the 
souls  of  others.  But  mistake  not  your  call, — re 
member  that  you  may  not  begin  the  conversion  of 
others  until  you  have  converted  yourself,  and 
made  yourself  steadfast  in  virtue.  To  you,  dur 
ing  these  two  years,  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  this  by  close  study  of  the  simple  and  holy 
life  of  your  Divine  Master, — your  model  and  friend. 
Much  will  be  required  of  you  in  humility,  poverty, 
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chastity,  and  obedience,  and  to  master  the  prac 
tices  of  the  spiritual  life  you  must  be  brave  and 
fear  no  hardships. 

"  A  true  monk  must  be  poor,  poor  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  body ;  so  poor  that  he  may  have  noth 
ing  that  he  can  claim  as  his  own, — money,  talents, 
skill,  industry,  all  must  be  consecrated  to  God, 
and  used  for  God's  cause ;  and  with  these  gifts  of 
God  schools  must  be  established,  churches  and 
convents  founded,  orphans  and  widows  assisted, 
the  sick  and  helpless  cared  for,  not  out  of  a  spirit 
of  human  pity,  but  out  of  a  spirit  of  love  of  God, 
whose  creatures  are  they,  and  whose  servants  you 
to-day  become. 

"  Then  the  monk  must  be  chaste,  so  chaste  that 
the  breath  of  scandal  cannot  touch  him ;  he  must 
be  clean  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  action,  mindful 
of  Christ's  promise,  that  the  pure  of  heart  shall 
see  God.  And  finally  the  monk  must  be  obedient 
in  all  things  to  the  will  of  his  Superior,  who  takes 
God's  place  in  directing  him.  He  must  have  no 
will  of  his  own,  but  must  come  and  go  as  a  child. 

"  And  if  the  monk  is  not  such  a  man,  then  our 
monastic  profession  is  dishonored,  our  teaching 
discredited,  and  God  offended.  The  true  monk 
must  be  like  an  angel  in  human  form,  a  praying 
angel,  and  a  working  angel. 

"  Dost  thou  feel,  each  one  of  thee,  my  Brethren, 
that,  with  God's  help,  ye  can  mould  yourself  to 
these  requirements  and  take  this  yoke  upon  thy 
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shoulders  ?  If  not,  then  retire  now  and  wait  for 
more  strength." 

"  With  God's  help  we  can,  and  we  will  take  up 
this  yoke,"  answered  the  kneeling  Novices. 

"  Amen,"  spoke  the  Abbot,  and  at  once  began 
to  bless,  and  place  on  each  the  monastic  habit 
which  made  them  Novices  of  Bangor. 

The  Abbot  then  imposed  on  each  Novice  the 
name  by  which  he  should  be  known  among  his 
fellow  monks.  To  Columban  he  said,  "A  white 
dove  thou  shalt  remain.  We  will  call  thee  '  Col- 
umbanus.'  " 

When  all  was  over  the  forty  young  men  arose, 
and,  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  monastery,  each 
in  turn  received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  as 
sembled  monks.  That  day  began  their  novitiate, 
and  for  two  years  they  would  be  cloistered  so 
closely  that  not  even  the  death  of  relatives  could 
call  them  forth.  Two  years  of  work  at  home  and 
afield.  They  prayed  and  meditated ;  they  worked 
in  the  fields  in  spring  time  and  harvest ;  they 
ploughed  and  planted  and  reaped  ;  they  cut  tim 
ber  and  carried  stone  and  built  houses  ;  and  they 
thrashed  and  ground  the  grain  ;  they  stripped  and 
beat  the  flax  and  wove  it  into  cloth ;  and  they 
sheared  the  sheep,  washed  and  combed  the  wool 
and  wove  it ;  they  tended  the  cattle,  and  made 
butter  and  cheese,  planted  vines  and  pressed 
grapes  into  wine ;  they  cooked  and  they  washed 
dishes ;  made  beds  and  swept,  and  constructed 
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new  cells;  they  twisted  the  hempen  cords  and 
made  nets ;  they  built  boats  and  rowed  and  fished, 
each  at  its  appointed  time. 

Columbanus' s  first  year  was  spent  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  woods,  and  the  second  was  spent  in 
household  duties.  They  were  divided  into  two 
bands  ;  one-half  for  each.  Those  who  worked  out 
the  first  year  went  indoors  the  second.  These 
were  two  years  of  hardship  and  trial,  but  they 
were  also  years  of  great  joy  and  consolation  to 
Columbanus,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  preparing  him 
self  for  future  work  in  some  foreign  mission. 

For  two  years  they  lived  in  a  world  of  their 
own,  seeing  naught  of  the  outside  world,  having 
naught  of  school  life  or  of  home  life.  They  learned 
the  Rule  of  Comgall  by  heart,  and  the  Psalms, 
Vespers  and  Complin  they  chanted  from  mem 
ory.  Besides  this  they  heard  frequent  homilies 
on  the  gospel  narratives,  and  were  subjected  to 
daily  tests  of  self-denial. 

The  two  years  passed  quickly  by,  and  out  of 
the  forty  who  had  entered  the  novitiate  together, 
only  five-and-thirty  saw  its  close.  The  other  five 
had  dropped  out  of  the  race ; — they  found  the  test 
too  exacting.  But  amongst  those  who  persevered 
to  the  end  were  Columbanus  and  his  three  com 
panions,  Antierne,  Dichuil  and  Luan ;  and  it 
seemed  like  a  new  world  to  them  when  they 
emerged  from  the  novitiate  and  took  their  first 
vows  as  Comgall's  monks.  They  had  been  tried 
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and  found  fit;  they  would  now  go  on  with  the 
studies  they  had  interrupted ; — on  to  their  final 
goal — the  "  PRIESTHOOD." 

But  if  Columbanus  was  happy  at  the  completion 
of  his  novitiate,  he  was  still  more  happy  when  he 
read  the  following  letter  from  Navan : 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER  COLUMBAN  : 

The  two  years  of  your  novitiate  are  surely 
over  now,  and  no  doubt  you  are  supremely  happy  ; 
yet  in  your  great  happiness  you  cannot  be  hap 
pier  than  is  your  sister  Ita,  for  my  two  years'  no 
vitiate  are  now  over  also,  and  I,  too,  am  happy  ; 
happy  in  the  new  convent  near  Navan,  once 
called  Castle  Connall,  but  now  St.  Mary's  Convent. 
Thou  didst  tell  me  it  would  be  so,  and  God  has 
brought  it  to  pass ;  for  after  our  mother's  death 
and  your  departure,  Carthon  gave  me  the  old 
"  Homestead,"  and  I  gave  it  to  God  in  honor  of 
our  dear  parents.  And  we  have  now  ten  holy 
nuns  living  here.  We  have  opened  a  mission 
school  for  little  children  ;  and  think  of  it,  Colum- 
ban,  Carthon  has  built  us  a  chapel  in  the  garden 
where  our  mother  was  cured.  How  wonderful 
are  God's  ways !  See  what  a  great  joy  He  has 
made  for  us  out  of  the  great  sorrow  we  had  at 
thy  leaving  us — praise  be  to  His  Holy  Name  for 
ever.  Daily  we  visit  that  sweet  spot  on  the  hill 
side  where  our  loved  ones  lay  awaiting  the  holy 
Resurrection  and  pray  that  God  may  through 
their  intercession  bless  the  work  we  are  doing 
here  at  their  old  home.  Columban,  we  ask  thee 
also  to  pray  for  us.  Dympna  has  also  consecrated 
her  life  to  God, — she  is  one  of  us. 
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We  pray  much  each  day,  we  sing  the  psalter 
often,  we  teach  the  children  of  the  poor,  we  visit 
the  sick  and  follow  as  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  blessed  Bridget  as.  we  can.  Oh,  brother,  I 
wish  thou  couldst  see  our  little  school  when  it  is 
in  session.  Thou  wouldst  indeed  be  pleased  with 
our  work.  This  year  the  harvests  were  scant,  and 
the  wet  weather  is  causing  much  suffering  in 
Leinster.  Some  of  thy  old  friends  are  passing 
away,  but  we  know  they  are  going  to  God  and 
to  His  joy  forever.  We  will  pray  for  thee  that 
God  may  keep  thee  well.  And  now,  brother,  the 
peace  of  God  be  thine.  Pray  for  us  all,  especially 
for  thy  sister, 

ITA. 

When  Columbanus  had  finished  his  two  years' 
novitiate,  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of 
theology,  as  taught  in  those  early  days.  It  was 
also  at  this  stage  of  his  career  that  he  received 
the  ecclesiastical  tonsure  and  made  his  first  vows 
as  a  monk  of  Bangor.  This  was  done  by  shaving 
the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  and  letting  it  grow  full 
at  the  back  of  the  head. 

Regarding  his  studies  he  had  little  or  no  diffi 
culty,  for  his  subtle  and  active  mind  mastered 
each  problem  as  it  came  before  him,  so  that  he 
was  not  only  the  marvel  of  the  scholars,  but  also 
the  admiration  of  the  teachers. 

Besides  this  he  was  a  model  in  humility  and 
obedience,  always  seeking  the  lowest  place,  and 
ever  ready  to  obey  the  instructions  of  others  when 
placed  over  him. 
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The  death  of  his  mother  had  removed  the  only 
obstacle  to  his  missionary  vow,  and  left  him  free 
to  follow  his  own  path  in  life.  Then  when  his 
sister  Ita's  letter  came,  it  made  him  supremely 
happy.  God  had  worked  all  things  in  His  own 
way.  His  way  was  now  clear,  and  it  was  with  a 
joyful  heart  that  he  wrote  back  to  his  sister,  say 
ing : 

School  of  Bangor,  A.  D.  577. 
MY  DEAR  SISTER  ITA  : 

The  years  are  passing  quickly  by  us,  and  I 
will  soon  have  finished  my  course  at  this  place. 
Our  beloved  Bishop  will  be  here  on  the  coming 
Pentecost  to  ordain  a  band  of  monks  to  the  blessed 
priesthood.  Pray  that  God  may  fill  me  with  love 
and  zeal  for  His  glory,  and  place  me  on  the  mis 
sion  band  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  my  joy  will 
be  complete, — the  dream  of  my  youth  will  come 
true,  and  our  saintly  father's  dearest  wish  will  be 
fulfilled  in  me. 

There  is  still  much  for  me  to  know  about  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  Sacraments  and  preaching 
the  word,  but  with  God's  help  and  thy  prayer  all 
will  go  on  well.  And  oh,  Ita,  how  happy  thou 
must  be  in  thy  new  life,  away  from  the  storms  and 
troubles  of  the  world ;  consider  what  an  amount  of 
good  thou  canst  do  for  the  Divine  Master,  teach 
ing  the  little  ones  of  Leinster, — our  dear  Leinster, 
how  to  know,  to  love  and  to  serve  Christ  here,  so 
that  they  may  be  happy  with  Him  in  heaven  for 
all  time.  Ah,  my  sister,  thine  is  a  great  privilege, 
a  great  calling.  God  has  indeed  been  good  to 
thee  in  many  ways,  but  especially  in  allowing  thee 
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to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  holy  Bridget,  that 
model  of  all  virtues. 

Does  our  brother  Carthon  come  to  see  thee  often 
in  thy  convent  home  ?  No  doubt  he  is  very  happy 
and  busy  with  his  family  affairs. 

And  now,  my  sister,  I  must  say  farewell,  and 
again  I  ask  thee  to  pray  for  me,  as  I  will  continue 
to  pray  for  thee,  that  we  both  may  do  God's  will 
in  humility  and  love. 

COLUMBANUS. 


It  was  now  ten  years  since  Columbanus  had 
come  up  to  Bangor,  the  year  572,  the  year  of  the 
great  national  assembly  at  Drumceat.  Comgall, 
at  the  call  of  King  Aidon,  the  monarch  of  all  Hiber- 
nia,  went  down  to  Drumceat  to  participate  in  the 
general  council,  which  was  to  determine  the  future 
of  the  ever  increasing  army  of  bards,  or  so- 
called  poets,  who  swarmed  the  land,  and  to  settle 
the  vexed  question  of  the  tribute  money  to  Aidon, 
the  king  of  the  British  Scots. 

For  many  years  these  two  questions  had  dis 
turbed  the  peace  of  the  land.  Not  only  were  the 
kings  of  Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught  and  Ul 
ster  called  to  this  assembly,  but  the  chief  clergy 
were  also  summoned. 

King  Aidon  brought  with  him  his  dear  friend 
and  consecrator  Columkille  of  lona,  through 
whose  eloquent  pleading  the  bards  were  con 
tinued,  though  greatly  reduced  in  number  and 
privileges. 
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Here  it  was  also  decreed  that  the  king  of  the 
British  Scots  must  continue  to  pay  annual  tribute 
for  Dalriada,  his  Hibernian  possession. 

When  Com  gall  returned  to  Bangor  with  the 
news  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  these  two  ques 
tions  his  friend  Columkille  of  lona,  who  was  re 
turning  to  North  Britain,  accompanied  him.  The 
arrival  of  Columkille  brought  joy  to  the  monks 
and  scholars  of  Bangor,  and  afforded  a  chance  to 
meet  the  noted  exile  of  lona, — the  greatest  mis 
sionary  of  his  day,  who  brought  the  faith  of  Christ 
to  the  Scots  and  Picts  of  Caledonia. 

Columkille  with  his  admirable  eloquence  enter 
tained  them  for  hours  with  the  story  of  his  mis 
sions  in  the  north,  and  so  enthused  many  of  the 
monks  of  Bangor  that  they  begged  of  Comgall 
to  permit  them  to  go  back  with  the  exile  to  the 
bleak  northland.  And  Columbanus  too  would 
have  gone  had  his  term  of  probation  allowed  his 
going.  Comgall  also  took  this  occasion  to  go 
back  with  his  friend  to  North  Britain  where  he 
settled  a  colony  from  Bangor  to  help  in  the  conver 
sion  of  the  Scots  ;  returning  home  some  months 
later  he  informed  his  monks  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  God  was  working  in  Caledonia. 


XII 
THE  PRIEST 

"  They  dwelt  like  shadows  on  the  earth, 
Free  from  the  penalties  of  birth, 
Nor  let  one  feeling  venture  forth, 
But  charity." 

AT  last  the  end  had  come ;  the  end  of  a  long 
course  of  studies  and  of  regular  discipline  at 
Bangor  had  arrived,  and  Columbanus  was  about 
to  take  his  final  step.  He  was  to  enter  the  priest 
hood  as  a  missionary  of  Bangor.  It  was  the  fes 
tival  of  Pentecost,  and  all  Hibernia  seemed  to  be 
ablaze  with  golden  sunshine,  green  grass,  and 
lovely  flowers  in  field  and  forest. 

The  morning  services  had  been  so  grand  and 
impressive  that  throngs  of  people,  from  all  parts 
of  Ulster,  had  gathered,  and  they  still  lingered 
about  the  Abbey,  enjoying  the  conversation  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  monks.  They  went  in  and 
out  of  the  church,  and  never  seemed  to  tire  gazing 
at  the  massive  candlesticks  of  polished  silver,  the 
golden  altar  vessels,  and  the  beautiful  tapestries 
and  wall-hangings.  They  wandered  through  the 
workshops  where  the  monks  performed  their  daily 
labors.  They  strolled  over  the  farm  land,  and 
saw  the  cattle  and  poultry,  the  sheepfold,  and 
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the  dairy,  the  weavery  and  the  bleachery,  and 
those  who  had  never  seen  a  monastery  were 
amazed  at  the  great  things  they  saw.  Among 
other  things  they  saw  a  little  mountain  stream 
which  had  been  dammed  up  by  a  curiously  con 
trived  system  of  wooden  wheels  and  cogs,  which 
turned  a  large  wheel,  which  in  turn  ground  the 
barley  and  churned  the  butter,  washed  the  wool 
and  turned  the  spindle. 

The  day  was  so  beautiful,  the  surroundings  so 
pleasant,  the  memories  so  vivid,  that  Columbanus 
had  sat  for  a  long  time  on  a  hillside,  in  ecstatic 
silence  enjoying  the  beauty  and  peace  of  the 
scene.  It  was  like  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly 
land  he  yearned  to  reach.  Prayer  was  in  his 
heart,  prayer  was  on  his  lips.  From  earth  to 
heaven  he  glanced,  and  joy  seemed  to  well  up  in 
his  soul.  He  was  happy,  supremely  happy.  He 
had  reached  the  end  of  his  course,  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  one  thing  his  heart  craved  for — 
to  be  a  monk  of  Bangor.  Now  the  end  was  in 
sight.  In  the  coming  week  the  Bishop  would 
arrive,  and  twenty-four  young  monks  like  himself 
would  be  ordained  to  the  holy  priesthood.  In  his 
reverie  he  failed  to  notice  that  there  was  another 
person  near  him,  till  a  rustling  sound  showed  him 
the  slow  approach  of  his  holy  Abbot  Comgall. 
Columbanus  rose  up  quickly,  and  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  the  holy  man  ;  they  greeted  each 
other  kindly,  with  that  sweet  salutation,  "  Peace," 
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the  salutation  of  Bangor.  Then  the  Abbot  said 
to  Columbanus,  "  Come,  sit  near  me,  Father  Col- 
umbanus,  and  tell  me  of  thy  day-dreams.  What 
does  the  Great  Master  say  to  thee  in  the  silence  of 
thy  cell  ?  Dost  thou  still  hear  His  voice  as  of  old 
calling  thee  to  distant  fields?" 

"  Aye,  truly  I  do,  Father  Abbot,  but  my  day 
dreams  are  so  many  and  so  persistent  that  thou 
mayst  call  them  foolish.  The  *  Call '  still  resounds 
in  my  ear,  by  night  and  by  day  ;  but  of  late  my 
desire  is  not  so  eager.  I  sometimes  feel  that  Ban 
gor  is  such  a  restful  and  holy  place  that  I  can  do 
much  good  here,  and  leave  the  missions  to  others," 
replied  the  young  monk. 

"That,  Father  Columbanus,  is  one  of  Satan's 
old  tricks.  He  tries  it  on  all  faithful  souls,  when 
other  temptations  fail.  Speak  not  of  resting  here, 
for  this  will  not  be  thy  abiding  place.  God  has 
a  greater  work  for  thee  to  do,  greater  than  He 
has  allowed  to  me,  or  even  many  of  the  saints  of 
Hibernia  He  will  make  of  thee  a  great  people, 
and  thy  light  shall  shine  before  the  whole  world. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  day  thy  saintly  father, 
Galahaad,  brought  thee  to  the  shrine  of  blessed 
Patrick.  He  told  me  then  the  presage  of  thy  birth, 
for,  long  before  thou  wert  born,  he  saw  thee  on 
thy  mother's  knee  like  a  blazing  sun,  resplendent 
with  light  and  heat,  and  he  conjectured  it  meant 
that  some  day  thou  wouldst  be  a  great  object  of 
light  and  heat  to  others.  Such  were  his  words. 
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Dost  pray  to  thy  father  still,  son  ?  He  was  a  true 
saint  and  would  have  thee  one  also,"  said  the 
Abbot. 

"Yea,  Father  Abbot,  I  do  pray  to  him  daily, 
but  he  does  not  come  to  me  in  prayer  as  he  once 
did,  not  since  I  came  to  Bangor.  At  Navan  and 
Lough  Erne  he  often  talked  to  me,  but  at  Down- 
patrick  he  told  me  that  he  would  leave  me  in  the 
care  of  another,  who  would  guide  me,"  spoke  the 
young  monk  in  humble  and  reverent  words. 

"Truly  spoken,  son,  for  now  thou  hast  thy 
Abbot  to  guide  thee,  and  to  him  thou  must 
hearken.  Each  step  has  been  planned  for  thee, 
and  some  day  thou  must  begin  thy  life-work,  but 
not  here  at  Bangor.  At  some  future  day  thou 
wilt  leave  us,  and  go  forth  from  thy  native  land, 
and  carry  the  Cross  of  Christ  into  strange  coun 
tries,  whither  God  will  lead  thee.  Even  that  I  do 
not  know,  for  God's  ways  are  wonderful,  and  His 
spirit  breatheth  where  He  listeth,"  replied  Abbot 
Com  gall. 

"  I  am  His  servant,  to  follow  where  He  leads 
me,  to  do  what  He  wills,"  said  Columbanus. 

"  And  has  He  never  spoken  His  will  to  thee  in 
prayer ;  hast  thou  not  yet  seen  thy  future  ?  "  asked 
the  Abbot. 

"I  have  had  many  premonitions,  but  I  know 
not  what  they  may  mean.  Once,  in  a  vision,  I 
saw  myself  in  a  strange  wild  land  among  a  people 
I  know  not.  They  called  me  to  them,  and  they 
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sent  me  away  again.  Then  I  found  myself  on  a 
beautiful  river  with  some  companions,  and  we 
landed  on  the  shores  of  a  great  lake,  and  we 
dwelt  for  a  time  in  a  ruined  city.  Another  day  I 
crossed  many  high  mountains  and  built  myself  a 
cell  in  a  sunny  land.  How  long  I  was  there  I 
could  not  tell,  for  I  slept  and  awoke,  and  after 
wards  I  entered  a  beautiful  city  where  all  was 
light  and  joy,  and  I  forgot  all  earthly  things,  be 
cause  there  I  met  my  father,  and  we  were  happy 
together,"  said  the  monk. 

"  But  hast  thou  never  had  any  longings  of  thy 
own,  Brother  Columbanus?"  again  asked  the 
Abbot. 

"  Aye,  Father  Abbot ;  when  I  was  younger  I 
had  a  great  desire  to  go  in  search  of  the  children 
of  Riphath  and  Gomer,  my  distant  ancestors,  and 
to  bring  to  them  the  light  of  the  Gospel,"  replied 
the  monk. 

"  The  children  of  Riphath  and  Gomer  dwelt  by 
the  sea  of  Axenus,  far  away  on  the  plains  of 
Scythia;  but  how  earnest  thou  to  choose  these 
people  from  out  so  many  others  ? "  asked  the 
Abbot. 

"I  learned  of  them  from  an  old  manuscript, 
which  my  father  confided  to  me  many  years 
ago,"  said  Columbanus. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  now  I  remember  ;  it  is  a  story  of  the 
Gaels.  Thy  father  lent  it  to  me,  and  we  made  a 
copy  of  it  for  our  library.  His  people  came  up 
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from  the  South,  the  Milesians  ;  our  Dalriadans 
came  into  Ireland  from  the  East,  from  Mona  and 
Britain ;  but  both  were  of  the  same  family,  all 
children  of  Riphath,  and  our  forbears  still  dwell 
near  the  Alps  and  beyond.  Those  who  remained 
peopled  the  woodlands  of  Dalmatia  and  further 
the  Boii  and  the  Sclaves,"  said  Comgall. 

"  And  do  they  know  Christ  and  His  blessed 
Mother?"  asked  Columbanus  eagerly. 

"  I  fear  not,  son  ;  they  are  now  a  barbarous, 
wild  people,  who  dwell  in  constant  warfare  with 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  South.  From  them 
came  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lom 
bards,"  replied  the  Abbot.  "  There  is  much  work 
to  be  done  among  them,  but  it  is  work  that  only 
saints  can  do." 

"  Why  not  let  me  go  to  these  people,  Father 
Abbot  ?  My  heart  goes  out  to  them  ;  it  was  the 
dream  of  my  youth  to  preach  Christ  to  them," 
said  Columbanus. 

"  God  will  direct  thee  in  His  own  time ;  in  the 
meanwhile  pray  that  He  will  show  thee  the  way. 
The  Sclaves  may  be  thy  conquest,  but  methinks 
thou  mayst  find  other  work  nearer  home,"  said 
the  old  Abbot,  as  he  rose  up  and  departed,  leav 
ing  Columbanus  to  his  meditations. 


XIII 

CHRISTMAS  AT  BANGOR 

"  I  envy  them, — their  cloister'd  hearts 
Knew  not  the  bitter  pang  that  parts 
Beings, — that  all  affection's  arts 
Had  linked  in  unity. 

"  The  tomb  was  not  to  them  a  place 
To  drown  the  best-lov'd  of  their  race, 
And  blot  out  each  sweet  memory's  trace 
In  dull  obscurity." 

IT  was  the  end  of  May,  574,  when  Columbanus 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  this  event, 
the  greatest  of  his  life,  finished  his  long  prepara 
tion  for  the  foreign  missions.  His  next  work  was 
to  make  himself  ready  for  his  "  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Lord,"  but  as  yet  he  had  not  been  selected,  because 
Abbot  Comgall  did  not  wish  to  let  him  go.  He 
was  needed  for  a  while  longer  at  Bangor. 

This  "  Pilgrimage  of  the  Lord  "  was  one  of  the 
established  customs  at  Bangor.  Each  year  a  band 
of  monks  was  sent  forth  into  some  distant  land  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  To  be  selected  for  this  work 
was  considered  a  great  privilege  and  a  special 
divine  call.  The  lot  this  year  had  fallen,  among 
others,  to  Dichuil,  Antierne,  Sigisbert,  Gall  and 
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Luan.  And  although  Columbanus  was  passed 
by,  yet  he  was  resigned  and  willing  to  wait  for  his 
turn. 

The  appointment  of  a  leader  fell,  this  year,  upon 
Father  Finian,  a  monk  of  tried  and  trusted  virtue, 
several  years  older  than  Columbanus.  There  were 
always  twelve  in  the  band — six  priests  to  carry  on 
the  mission  work  and  six  lay  brothers  to  assist 
them  in  their  labors.  These  twelve,  with  their 
leader,  who  was  called  Prior,  were  allowed  a 
separate  house  in  the  outer  rath,  where  for  a  year 
they  were  permitted  to  live  apart  from  the  others, 
having  their  own  special  rules,  regulations  and 
exercises,  in  preparation  for  their  "Pilgrimage." 

Thus  they  learned  to  know  each  other  better, 
and  organized  their  work  ahead  of  time.  Prior 
Finian,  in  consultation  with  the  Abbot,  had 
selected  the  "  Kingdom  of  the  Franks "  as  the 
scene  of  their  labors  for  the  coming  year's  "  Pil 
grimage,"  and  all  were  busy  studying  the  lan 
guage  of  the  new  people.  But  in  December  Prior 
Finian  fell  sick,  and  after  suffering  for  many  weeks 
from  fever,  he  was  found  unable  to  continue  his 
work.  In  this  predicament,  although  much 
against  his  wishes,  Abbot  Comgall  was  constrained 
to  appoint  Columbanus  to  assume  the  charge  of 
the  mission  band. 

This  was  an  unexpected  trial  to  Columbanus,  for 
he  felt  that  he  was  not  yet  equal  to  the  task  of 
leading  others  ;  but  he  had  vowed  obedience  to 
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Abbot  Comgall,  and  he  must  obey.  Comgall 
promised  him  his  help  and  the  prayers  of  the  com 
munity,  assuring  him  that  God  would  care  for  him, 
and  his  saintly  father  Galahaad  would  watch  over 
him. 

With  these  assurances  Columbanus  took  up  the 
task  and  continued  the  work  of  preparation,  much 
to  the  joy  of  the  rest  of  his  Brethren. 

They  were  to  start  on  March  iyth,  the  festival 
of  the  blessed  Patrick,  and  consequently  they 
had  still  nearly  three  months  in  which  to  get 
ready.  As  this  was  to  be  Columbanus'  first  Christ 
mas  in  the  priesthood,  and  would  probably  be  his 
last  at  Bangor,  he  was  selected  as  the  preacher  for 
the  festival.  Again  this  was  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  of  the  year;  for  Christmas  was  always  a 
great  day  at  the  Abbey — one  of  those  days  when 
earth  comes  near  to  heaven,  and  heaven  seems  to 
come  down  to  earth.  All  the  monks  could  do  to 
make  the  people  understand  the  meaning  and  im 
portance  of  this  great  festival  was  faithfully  done. 
Not  only  was  it  a  great  church  festival,  but  it  was 
likewise  a  great  day  for  the  people  of  all  Hibernia; 
and  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  wit 
ness  the  beautiful  church  services  at  Bangor,  and 
to  meet  their  relatives  and  friends  as  well  as  to 
glorify  God  and  the  saints. 

The  rich  came  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  so  did 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  and  all  were 
pleased  and  edified  by  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Ab- 
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bot  ComgalFs  school,  for  what  they  saw  at  Bangor 
gave  them  matter  for  conversation  for  weeks  and 
months  afterwards. 

The  Christmas  celebration  began  at  midnight  of 
Christmas  Eve,  and  continued  until  the  festival  of 
the  Epiphany,  usually  called  "Twelfth  Night,"  and 
during  that  period  of  twelve  days  there  was  a  con 
stant  succession  of  religious  ceremonies  and  festi 
vals.  Good  wishes  and  holy  greetings  were  freely 
exchanged,  and  friends  who  had  not  met  for  years 
saw  each  other  again ;  new  acquaintances  were 
made,  and  old  friendships  were  renewed. 

On  Christmas  day  the  old  remembered  the 
young,  and  cheered  them ;  and  on  Epiphany  all 
went  again  to  the  church  to  see  the  Babe,  in  imita 
tion  of  the  three  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  who  came 
to  Bethlehem  to  adore  the  new-born  King  of  the 
Jews.  But  for  our  saintly  ancestors  the  Christmas 
midnight  Mass  was  the  greatest  attraction,  and 
they  began  to  gather  at  Bangor  several  days  pre 
viously  ;  so  that  not  only  was  the  town  over 
crowded  with  people,  but  they  overflowed  into  the 
farmhouses,  and  found  shelter  on  the  neighboring 
hillsides  where  they  built  themselves  fires,  in  imi 
tation  of  the  shepherds  waiting  for  the  midnight 
hour  to  come.  Finally  at  twelve  o'clock  the  sound 
of  a  bugle  horn  was  heard  ringing  over  the  hills, 
and  all  rose  up  and  prepared  for  midnight  Mass. 
In  groups  and  crowds  they  went  up  the  steep  hill 
side  to  the  great  rath,  which  enclosed  the  monastic 
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church,  and  waited  in  silence  for  the  coming  of 
the  Prelates  of  the  Church. 

Soon  the  strains  of  music  floated  down  on  the 
still  midnight  air  and  the  soft  notes  of  many  harps, 
and  the  low  sweet  cadence  of  many  cultured 
voices,  all  mingling,  rose  up  to  the  glistening 
stars,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  church,  and 
as  the  procession  approached,  blazing  torches  and 
tapers  showed  that  the  leader  was  a  young  monk, 
who  carried  aloft  on  a  tall  pole  the  Abbot's  cross, 
whilst  a  score  of  angel-like  altar  boys,  clad  in 
spotless  linen  tunics,  each  carrying  alighted  taper, 
sang  with  angelic  sweetness  the  Christmas  carols. 
Next  followed  the  scholars  of  Bangor,  marching 
with  soldier-like  precision,  two  by  two,  and  add 
ing  their  voices  to  the  melodious  chorus. 

After  the  scholars  came  the  monks,  young  and 
old,  teachers  and  preachers,  novices  and  artisans. 
Finally  came  Abbot  Comgall,  preceded  by  twelve 
vested  ministers.  To  those  who  had  witnessed 
the  scene  for  the  first  time  it  was  like  a  vision  of 
heaven  ;  and,  as  the  strains  of  music  rose  and 
fell,  every  heart  was  moved,  and  many  eyes  were 
dimmed. 

Over  sea  and  land  the  sweet  song  floated, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  peace  to 
men  of  good  will."  The  hills  caught  the  sweet 
refrain  and  sent  it  echoing  back  over  moorland 
and  fen,  filling  the  land  with  exquisite  music. 

The  sea  heard  it,  and  the  waves  lapping  on  the 
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pebbly  beach  of  old  Carrickfergus  seemed  to 
break  more  softly  their  sea  song.  The  sleeping 
birds  awoke  at  the  sound  and  fluttered  by  in 
dread.  All  nature  seemed  to  pause  as  if  to  learn 
that  Christ  was  born  again  at  Bangor, — born  again 
in  the  hearts  of  His  followers. 

Arriving  at  the  Abbot's  door  of  the  church,  the 
procession  passed  through  the  kneeling  multi 
tude,  entered  the  great  sanctuary,  and,  as  it  did 
so,  another  wave  of  music  rose  up  from  four-and- 
twenty  aged  harpers  within.  When  all  had  en 
tered,  and  the  Abbot  was  in  readiness,  the  Mass 
began  in  chant  and  prayer. 

And  whilst  it  proceeds,  let  us  glance  at  the 
inside  of  the  church. 

It  is  all  in  brightness,  and  in  beauty,  and  in 
warmth.  From  the  white  side  walls,  heavily 
festooned  with  holly  branches  and  dark  green 
ivy,  the  yellow  tapers  sent  forth  their  cheerful 
glow,  lighting  up  the  features  and  the  garments 
of  all  around.  In  every  nook  and  corner,  moun 
tain  firs  stood  in  graceful  profusion.  But  the 
sanctuary  was  the  great  attraction  of  all.  On 
entering,  the  eyes  of  all  were  cast  in  that  direc 
tion  ;  for  there  was  the  altar,  the  place  of  sacri 
fice  : — there  was  the  tabernacle,  resting  amidst 
lights  and  flowers,  evergreens,  spotless  linens  and 
lace. 

The  large  crucifix,  which  ordinarily  formed  the 
centerpiece,  was  carefully  concealed  from  view 
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to-night,  and  in  its  stead  was  a  realistic  repre 
sentation  of  Mary  and  Jesus  in  the  hillside  cave. 
All  eyes  seemed  to  turn  to  this,  and  all  hearts 
grew  soft  at  the  sight  of  the  Mother  and  Child. 

The  Mass  proceeded  ; — the  old  Abbot  prayed 
with  great  fervor,  and  the  people  responded  in 
sweet  unison.  The  monks  retired  to  their  benches, 
the  music  ceased,  and  a  hush  of  expectation  filled 
the  church.  Who  was  to  preach  the  Christmas 
sermon  ?  This  was  one  of  the  honors  of  the  year, 
and  only  the  best  preachers  were  allowed  the 
privilege.  All  were  anxious  to  know. 

In  another  moment  the  tall  figure  of  a  hooded 
monk  moved  towards  the  altar,  and,  prostrating 
himself  before  it,  waited  till  Abbot  Comgall  said : 
"  Rise,  Brother,  may  God  bless  and  inspire  thee 
to  tell  us  once  more  of  God's  goodness  to  men." 

The  monk  rose  instantly,  and  like  a  soldier  stood 
before  the  Abbot ;  then  kneeling  kissed  reverently 
the  hand  which  rose  to  bless  him,  and  said : 
"  Bless  me  and  my  words,  holy  Comgall,  that 
grace  may  come  into  our  souls."  The  Abbot 
blessed  the  kneeling  monk,  and  in  another  mo 
ment  he  stood  before  the  eager  throng  of  people. 

It  was  Father  Columbanus,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  known  him  as  a  boy  and  youth  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  he  they  saw  that  night. 
From  a  sweet-faced  boy  he  had  developed  into  a 
tall,  handsome  man,  whose  strong  features  and 
blue  eyes  were  crowned  by  golden  locks  and  a 
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flowing  golden  beard.  Truly  he  was  a  striking 
figure  on  that  Christmas  night,  and  as  all  eyes 
fell  upon  him,  all  loved  him. 

Then  taking  up  the  Bible,  he  read  the  Gospel 
for  the  festival,  slowly  and  distinctly,  in  limpid 
Gaelic,  so  that  the  simplest  mind  could  follow 
him  and  understand.  He  told  of  the  decree  of 
Augustus  for  the  enrollment  of  the  people,  and 
how  Mary  and  Joseph  went  up  to  Bethlehem  to 
enroll,  and  finding  no  room  were  forced  to  seek 
for  shelter  in  a  cave,  where  Christ  the  Saviour  was 
born.  Then  he  related  how  the  shepherds  came 
at  the  call  of  the  angels  and  adored  the  Messiah, 
whom  the  villagers  had  refused  to  receive. 

Having  read  the  gospel  narrative,  Columbanus 
laid  down  the  book  and  began  his  sermon,  using 
as  his  text  the  angel's  words :  "  Fear  not,  for  be 
hold  I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy  that  shall  be 
to  all  the  people,  for  to-day  is  born  to  you  a 
Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  King,  in  the  city  of 
David." 

"  Such,  beloved  Brethren,  was  the  announcement 
made  by  the  angels  on  that  Christmas  night  so 
long  ago,  when  the  God  of  the  Universe  deigned 
to  visit  this  earth  and  take  up  His  abode  for  a 
while  with  His  chosen  people.  It  was  an  an 
nouncement  that  should  have  thrilled  all  mankind 
with  joy,  for  at  last,  after  four  thousand  years  of 
weary  waiting  and  eager  expectation,  the  promise 
made  by  God  was  fulfilled,  the  Messiah  had  come, 
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and  His  birth  was  proclaimed  by  the  heavenly 
choir  of  angels.  '  Fear  not,'  said  the  angel. 

"  On  former  occasions  when  God  visited  man,  He 
came  in  terror.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Adam 
trembled  at  the  voice  of  God.  Cain  fled  before 
His  anger.  The  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
were  scattered  abroad  at  His  word.  At  the  Del 
uge,  men  climbed  the  highest  mountains  to  escape 
His  wrath.  When  He  gave  the  Ten  Command 
ments  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  roll  of  thunder  and 
the  flash  of  lightning,  the  people  prostrated  them 
selves  in  fear.  But  when  He  came  on  that  first 
Christmas  night,  as  an  infant,  there  was  no  need 
of  fear,  and  therefore  the  angel  said  :  *  Fear  not/ 
God  came  in  love  that  night,  and  this  was  the 
gladdest  tidings  earth  had  ever  heard. 

"  Go  back  with  me  in  spirit  to-night  over  the 
centuries  since  His  birth  to  the  little  village  of 
Bethlehem,  and  learn  the  lesson  it  teaches.  See 
old  St.  Joseph  guiding  the  gentle  Virgin  Mary 
along  the  narrow  streets  of  this  village,  asking  for 
food  and  shelter  for  the  night,  willing  to  pay  for 
the  service,  but  everywhere  the  same  answer  came 
to  them,  *  No  room.'  See  how  patiently  they  try, 
again  and  again,  until  the  last  house  had  been 
reached,  and  how  quietly  they  turn  away  from  the 
lights  and  warmth,  the  food  and  shelter  of  the 
village,  to  the  bleak  and  dreary  country  where 
they  find  a  cattle  stall  in  which  to  rest  themselves. 
And  here  in  this  hillside  cave  the  Saviour  was 
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born,  bringing  to  Bethlehem  the  greatest  glory  it 
had  ever  known.  Here  the  angels  found  Him, 
— hither  they  called  the  shepherds,  and  over  this 
place  resounded  their  song,  which  waked  the 
world  to  Christianity.  'And  thou,  Bethlehem  of 
Judea,  art  not  the  least  of  the  cities  of  Juda.  Yet 
out  of  thee  shall  come,'  etc.  Oh,  wondrous  place 
for  the  Messiah.  Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  didst 
thou  but  appreciate  the  dignity  that  was  conferred 
upon  thee  by  this  event  I 

"  Ah,  my  Brethren,  if  such  a  privilege  was  ours, 
our  hearts  could  not  withstand  it.  We  would 
have  died  of  joy.  How  quickly  and  effectually 
would  the  glad  tidings  be  sent  over  land  and 
river,  over  mountain  and  valley,  how  the  sacred 
fires  would  spread  it  from  your  beloved  Ulster. 
How  every  Gael  would  hasten  to  the  spot  to  wor 
ship  God.  'For  this  day  is  born  to  you  a 
Saviour/  etc. 

"  To  the  Jews  He  was  born — of  their  race,  from 
their  country — for  their  glory,  and  their  salva 
tion  ;  but  they  were  not  worthy.  '  The  wilder 
ness  shall  rejoice  with  joy  and  flourish  like  a  lily. 
It  shall  bud  forth  and  blossom,  and  shall  rejoice 
with  joy  and  praise.  They  shall  see  the  glory  of 
the  beauty  of  our  God.' 

"But  think  of  it,  children  of  blessed  Patrick, 
these  people  refused  to  know  Him, — not  only 
when,  as  an  infant,  He  lay  at  Bethlehem,  but  in 
after  times  when,  as  a  man,  He  walked  and  talked 
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amongst  them.  And  why  ?  Because  He  was  of 
God,  and  they  were  of  the  world  ; — because  they 
were  a  carnal-minded  people,  seeking  for  the 
honors,  and  the  glories,  and  the  riches  of  this  life ; 
— because  they  thought  He  was  not  worthy  of 
their  reverence.  They  had  pictured  a  different 
Christ,  they  had  planned  a  different  redemption, 
and  consequently  they  were  not  ready  ;  they  hes 
itated, — they  refused, — they  disputed,  they  heeded 
not,  they  abused  Him  ;  only  a  few  accepted  :  the 
Magi,  Anna  and  Samuel,  the  apostles  and  disciples. 

"  It  was  too  hard  to  drop  their  plans, — to  see 
their  dreams  unfulfilled,  and  so  they  said  :  '  He 
is  not  the  Messiah.  We  will  go  on  and  wait  till 
the  one  comes  who  suits  us.'  And  they  have 
been  waiting  ever  since  ; — waiting  without  hope, 
waiting  in  despair." 

Finally,  after  an  impassioned  condemnation  of 
the  cold  cruelty  of  these  householders,  he  passed 
on  to  the  shepherds,  and  showed  how  these  poor 
simple  people  were  given  the  prize  which  the 
others  refused.  "Again,  my  Brethren,  follow  me 
out  from  the  streets  of  Bethlehem,  where  light  and 
warmth,  and  shelter  and  food  were  being  given  to 
others,  but  none  for  the  Christ,  and  behold  how 
sadly  and  how  patiently  the  old  man  Joseph  acts, 
until  he  sees  Mary  safely  resting  in  the  hillside 
cave,  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  such  as  you  give  to 
your  cattle.  Leave  them  there  a  while,  and  come 
with  me  to  another  hillside.  See  the  shepherds 
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sitting  around  their  camp-fire,  to  protect  them 
selves  from  the  cold  of  the  midnight  air  ;  their 
flocks  are  browsing  around  whilst  they  talk  ;  the 
stars  cover  all. 

"  Suddenly  the  heavens  opened,  and  looking  up 
they  saw  countless  angel  forms,  in  all  their  beauty, 
singing  the  most  thrilling  music.  For  a  moment 
they  stood  dazed  by  the  light,  but  when  the  an 
gelic  song  broke  forth  upon  the  midnight  air, 
again  and  again,  their  hearts  leaped  with  joy. 
*  Fear  not,  for  behold,'  etc.  He  came  to  lead 
them  to  virtue,  to  teach  them,  to  rule  them,  as 
only  a  child  rules.  He  carried  a  message ;  He 
was  the  messenger  of  the  King.  The  world  was 
too  busy  :  only  a  few  chosen  ones  recognized  Him, 
and  received  Him  and  adored  Him. 

"  Out  over  the  dark  ocean  our  minds  soar  to 
night,  with  the  swiftness  of  vision  ;  we  pass 
through  space  over  the  hills  of  Brittany,  and  Gaul, 
and  Helvetia,  and  Greece,  to  that  old  Scripture 
land  of  Judea,  where  Bethlehem  lies  cold  and 
lowly  among  the  hills,  and  in  the  cave  we  find 
Him,  an  infant,  yet  the  world's  master  ;  an  infant, 
yet  the  world's  teacher ;  an  infant,  yet  the  world's 
redeemer.  Kneel  there,  in  spirit,  and  learn  ;  hear 
what  He  says  to  us  :  'I  was  hungry,  and  you  fed 
Me  not ;  I  was  naked,  and  you  clothed  Me  not/ 
Consider  how  He  began  His  mission  on  earth. 
An  outcast  from  His  own  people.  He  came  unto 
His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not." 
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The  sermon  was  ended, — a  hushed  silence  fell 
upon  the  midnight  assembly,  but  only  for  a  mo 
ment  ;  then  a  soft  wail  as  of  many  weeping  rose 
up  from  the  crowd  and  passed  over  the  congrega 
tion  like  a  wave. 

Columbanus  knelt  before  the  Abbot  for  his  dis 
missal  and  kissed  his  hand.  The  bards  took  up 
their  Christmas  strains  of  music,  and  the  Mass  was 
chanted  to  the  end. 

The  procession  again  formed,  and  passed  back 
to  the  Abbot's  house,  and  the  people  left  the 
church,  awed  but  inspired  by  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard. 

"  A  powerful  sermon,"  said  one  to  the  other. 
"  A  great  preacher  has  arisen  in  Bangor,"  said  the 
third.  But  Columbanus  was  sad  at  heart,  for  his 
father  and  mother,  his  sister  and  brother  were 
absent  from  the  scene  of  his  first  glory — some  were 
dead — to  the  others  he  had  not  announced  it. 
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THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  THE  LORD 

"Not  with  the  hunter's  bow  and  spear  they  came, 
O'er  the  blue  hills  to  chase  the  flying  roe, 
Nor  the  dark  glory  of  the  woods  to  tame, 
Laying  their  cedars,  like  the  cornstalks  low, 
But  to  spread  tidings  of  all  holy  things, 
Gladdening  our  souls  as  with  the  morning  wings." 

WHEN  the  festivities  of  the  Christmas-tide  had 
passed  away  and  the  holiday  season  was  over,  the 
scholars  at  Bangor  again  settled  down  to  regular 
work,  and  the  coming  "  Pilgrimage  of  the  Lord  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Franks  "  became  the  one  ab 
sorbing  topic  of  conversation  with  monks  and 
scholars.  The  nine  weeks  following  Christmas 
had  been  weeks  of  much  preparation  and  some 
anxiety,  but  when  the  winds  of  March  began  to 
stir  nature,  all  things  were  in  readiness. 

Finally  the  long  awaited  day  arrived,  March 
iyth, — the  festival  of  the  blessed  Patrick,  and  al 
though  the  snow  still  lingered  on  the  sheltered 
hillsides  where  the  sunshine  could  not  reach  it, 
and  some  frost  still  remained  in  the  ground,  yet 
the  day  appointed  opened  bright  and  warm,  as  if 
to  cheer  the  pilgrims.  And  it  was,  indeed,  a 
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great  day  at  Bangor,  a  day  of  sorrow  as  well  as 
of  joy, — joy  that  another  band  of  Erin's  children 
was  going  forth  to  do  God's  work  in  foreign 
lands  ; — sorrow  that  brothers  who  had  dwelt  to 
gether  so  long  were  to  be  parted,  never  to  meet 
again,  perhaps,  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

The  day  began  with  early  Mass,  a  solemn  Mass 
chanted  by  monks  and  scholars.  The  new  father 
of  the  band,  Columbanus,  was  the  celebrant,  and 
he  was  assisted  by  his  companion  monks.  It  was, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  community,  a  grand 
and  inspiring  sight,  and  although  Father  Colum 
banus  and  others  had  seen  a  similar  spectacle 
each  year,  yet  each  time  it  affected  them  as 
deeply  as  on  the  first  occasion  it  had  thrilled  them. 
After  Mass  was  over  and  all  had  uttered  their 
missionary  vow  before  Abbot  Comgall,  and  re 
ceived  Holy  Communion  from  his  hands,  the  holy 
Abbot  addressed  to  them  their  final  commission 
in  these  words,  saying  :  "  Yes,  go  forth  from  this 
school  of  Bangor,  over  the  seas,  and  over  the 
mountains,  and  let  nothing  discourage  or  daunt 
you  in  your  search  for  souls.  Find  your  place  in 
Britain  or  in  the  '  Kingdom  of  the  Franks/  in 
Helvetia,  or  beyond, — wheresoever  God  leads 
you,  and  if  repulsed  from  one  place,  take  up  thy 
abode  in  another,  but  everywhere  show  by  your 
lives  and  teachings  that  you  are  the  '  Messengers 
of  the  Gospel.'  Bring  souls  to  Christ,  plant  the 
seeds  of  the  Gospel,  nourish  them  and  look  not 
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for  the  harvest, — leave  that  to  God.  He  who  has 
cared  for  you  till  now  will  continue  His  care  of 
you  and  bring  you  safely  to  His  throne  for  your 
reward.  Model  your  lives  and  take  your  motives 
from  blessed  Patrick,  whose  festival  you  celebrate 
to-day  and  whose  example  you  are  following. 

"  Neither  deceive  yourselves  about  the  work 
that  is  ahead  of  you.  You  will  meet  many  ob 
stacles  and  disappointments  as  others  have  done 
that  have  gone  over  the  mountains  and  seas  for 
Christ's  sake  ; — the  servant  is  not  above  his  mas 
ter.  Remember  also  that  you  are  following  where 
others  have  trod  (with  bleeding  feet),  and  they  re 
turned  not  to  this  home  of  their  youth.  Yours  is 
the  tenth  pilgrimage  that  has  gone  out  from  Ban- 
gor  into  the  wilds  of  other  lands.  Yours  is  tha 
tenth  pilgrimage  that  has  .gone  out  from  our 
midst,  and  only  a  few  of  these  have  ever  come 
back  to  tell  of  success  or  failure.  We  hear  from 
them,  through  themselves  or  others,  and  often  the 
message  tells  of  lonely  graves  in  distant  lands 
where  our  Hibernian  saints  and  martyrs  sleep, 
awaiting  the  resurrection." 

Then  holding  aloft  before  them  all  a  book  and 
a  garment,  he  said :  "  Behold  this  blood-stained 
tunic  and  psalter,  taken  from  the  lifeless  form 
of  our  beloved  Father  Eric,  whom  many  of  you 
knew  so  well.  Eric,  kind  and  gentle  Eric,  the 
light  of  heaven  is  his  to-day.  A  pilgrim  from  far 
Helvetia  brought  them  here  only  yesterday ; 
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Eric's  was  a  great  ambition ;  he  would  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  children  of  Riphath  and  Goiner  in 
distant  Slavonia  by  the  shores  of  the  Axenus  Sea. 
God  may  direct  some  of  you  thither,  and  you  may 
find  the  traces  of  his  mission  and  give  our  hero  a 
Christian  burial. 

"  A  better  fate  I  cannot  promise  you,  a  more 
glorious  death  you  should  not  desire.  He  also  was 
once  our  scholar  and  sat  where  you  now  sit.  Oh, 
how  the  Divine  Master  must  have  loved  that 
youth  Eric  to  give  him  such  a  glorious  triumph, 
whilst  I,  his  unworthy  Abbot,  like  a  useless  old 
tree,  am  left  to  encumber  the  ground." 

Then  lifting  the  blood-stained  garment  to  his  lips 
he  kissed  it  reverently,  and  his  hot  tears  falling  upon 
a  spot  of  blood,  it  quickened  into  life  and  became 
red  again.  Then  taking  the  tunic  he  tore  from  it 
twelve  strips,  and  gave  each  missionary  one,  say 
ing:  "Take  and  cherish  these  as  a  remembrance 
of  holy  Eric,  and  a  reminder  of  what  thine  own 
fate  may  one  day  be  ;  the  rest  we  will  keep  here 
in  our  great  reliquary  as  a  reminder  to  us  that  an 
other  saint  has  been  added  to  the  honor  roll  of 
Bangor." 

Then  each,  taking  the  strip  of  cloth,  kissed  it 
devoutly,  and  hid  it  away  in  his  bosom,  and  the 
Abbot  continuing  said  : 

"  After  leaving  Ireland,  thy  first  stop  will  be  at 
the  Isle  of  Man,  or  Mona,  where  ye  will  find  a 
good  and  friendly  people;  they  are  of  our  own 
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race,  and  when  they  hear  ye  talk  of  Bangor  they 
will  welcome  ye  with  joy.  Once  there  seek  out 
the  parish  priest,  Father  John  ;  he  is  old  and  weak 
and  needs  occasionally  a  helping  hand.  Put 
yourselves  at  his  disposal  for  a  period  to  do  his 
wishes,  till  God  calls  ye  further  on.  Be  not  a 
burden  to  any  one,  find  thine  own  food  and  shel 
ter,  throw  up  thine  own  cells ;  there  is  plenty  of 
fish  in  the  water,  game  in  the  woods  and  work  in 
the  fields.  Remember  that  the  monks  of  Bangor 
never  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  or  sloth.  Preach 
to  all,  and  teach  all,  especially  the  poor.  If  ye 
find  no  altar  for  Mass,  build  one  and  leave  it  as  a 
remembrance  of  thy  visit  and  thy  work.  Long 
after  ye  have  gone  the  people  will  recall  thine 
holy  lives  and  assemble  for  instruction.  Search 
out  a  good,  God-fearing  man  and  make  him  your 
Catechist  to  work  under  the  old  priest.  When  all 
is  ready,  wait  till  God  calls  thee  to  another  field  ; 
but  whether  ye  stay  one  month  or  ten  years,  fix 
matters  as  if  ye  were  to  stay  for  all  time.  God 
will  do  the  rest.  Do  likewise  wherever  ye  go. 
And  now,  Brothers,  onward  ;  the  currach  skiffs  are 
creaking  on  the  shore." 

Then  the  procession  formed  again  and  passed 
slowly  down  the  hillside  singing  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  God.  No  words  of  farewell  were  spoken,  no 
food  taken  save  the  Holy  Communion.  All  took 
their  places  in  the  two  currach  skiffs,  the  Prior 
Father  Columbanus  and  Gall,  Dichuil,  Luan, 
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Comenim,  Columban  the  younger,  Enoch,  Equi- 
noch,  Antierne,  Cadvallus,  Potentian  and  Aidan. 

When  all  was  in  readiness  a  hymn  to  Mary 
was  said  and  a  prayer  to  St.  Patrick,  and  as 
the  little  vessels  swept  out  to  sea  towards  the 
Isle  of  Mona,  the  monks  and  scholars  returned 
to  their  daily  work,  the  old  envying  the  young 
missionaries  their  glory,  the  young  longing  for 
the  time  to  come  when  they  might  follow. 

With  tear-dimmed  eyes  the  exiles  watched 
the  receding  shores  of  Erin,  and  wondered 
whether  or  not  God  would  ever  permit  them  to 
see  their  home  and  dear  friends  again.  They 
waved  their  good-byes  to  the  green  hills  of 
Bangor  with  its  lovely  beach,  and  when  they  had 
lost  sight  of  their  blessed  home-land  with  pious 
Celtic  resignation  they  turned  their  faces  to  their 
new  work. 

The  morning  sun  of  that  March  day  was  glim 
mering  on  the  tossing  waters  of  the  sea  when, 
gazing  out  over  the  broad  expanse,  Columbanus 
said  :  "  God  has  indeed  given  us  a  beautiful  day 
to  begin  our  long-wished-for  pilgrimage,  my 
Brethren.  But  why,  Antierne,  dost  thou  weep  ? 
Art  thou  so  soft-hearted  about  thy  native  land?" 

" Truly,  Father  Abbot,"  replied  the  monk,  "I 
know  I  shall  never  see  a  land  so  fair,  or  a  people 
so  holy.  Only  the  cause  of  God  could  ever  drag 
me  from  my  beloved  Erin." 

"  But  think   of   the   glory  that   always   awaits 
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those  who  spread  the  Gospel,  Antierne.     Think 
what  a  privilege  is  ours." 

"  Oh,  how  my  heart  leaps  up  with  joy  at  the 
very  thought,"  said  Father  Gall.  "  Not  for  any 
thing  would  I  miss  this  glorious  quest.  I  know 
God  will  see  us  safely  through  it  all." 

' "  Keep  well  to  the  left,  brother  rowers,"  said 
Father  Dichuil.  "  My  map  tells  me  that  the 
sunken  rocks  are  dangerous  here.  With  such  a 
favoring  wind  and  such  splendid  rowers  we  must 
reach  St.  Patrick's  Isle  by  noon." 

/'Let  us  hope  so,"  said  the  Prior.  "In  the 
meantime,  since  we  have  not  yet  eaten  any  break 
fast,  good  Brother  Aidan  may  give  us  a  little 
bite." 

And  they  ate  in  joyful  thanksgiving  for  all 
God's  gifts,  gazing  out  over  the  waters  of  the  sea 
at  the  receding  shore  of  lovely  Erin,  for  after  leav 
ing  Bangor  they  had  skirted  along  the  coast-line 
for  a  few  miles,  as  if  loath  to  leave  the  home-land. 
Now,  however,  they  were  pushing  out  to  sea,  and 
the  green  hills  of  Erin  became  more  distant,  until 
they  were  entirely  out  of  sight.  But  scarcely  had 
they  lost  sight  of  Erin,  when  Mona  broke  on  their 
view  to  the  left,  and  this  occupied  their  attention. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  they  could  easily  discern 
the  outline  of  the  giant  Mount  Snaefell  looming 
up  in  grandeur,  as  if  guarding  Mona  from  the 
invasion  of  the  sea.  Another  few  hours  brought 
them  in  view  of  the  great  round  tower  of  St.  Pat- 
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rick's  Isle,  and  soon  the  white,  pebbly  strand  was 
reached  and  the  currach  skiffs  were  fastened  to 
their  moorings.  The  first  part  of  their  pilgrimage 
was  now  over,  and  with  grateful  hearts  they  knelt 
on  the  strand  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  their 
safe  arrival.  At  Creg-Malia,  on  the  mainland, 
they  found  friendly  hearts  to  meet  and  greet  them, 
for  the  people  of  Mona  were  of  their  own  race  and 
speech,  having  the  same  manners  and  customs ; 
all  Gaels,  all  Celts.  And  as  this  was  the  annual 
pilgrimage  from  Erin,  the  people  had  been  await 
ing  it  and  had  spied  the  currachs  far  out  at  sea. 

The  parish  priest  of  Creg-Malia  was  notified  of 
their  approach,  and  was  at  the  shore  to  meet  them 
and  care  for  their  wants. 

"Welcome  to  Mona,  Brothers,  welcome  to 
Mona,"  said  Father  Finella.  "  I  knew  Abbot 
Comgall  would  not  forget  us.  How  are  our  holy 
Brothers  at  Bangor?" 

"Abbot  Comgall  and  his  monks  greet  thee, 
Reverend  Father,  and  sent  us  to  help  thee  for  a 
while  in  thy  scattered  missions.  I  am  Colum- 
banus,  the  unworthy  Prior  of  these  holy  mission 
aries,"  replied  the  monk. 

"God  be  praised  and  His  blessings  fall  upon 
all  mankind,"  answered  the  old  veteran  pastor. 
"  Long  must  thou  tarry  at  Mona.  We  have  fish 
and  bread  in  abundance,  and  my  hardy  Mona 
men  will  love  you  all." 

In  the  meantime  the  men  were  caring  for  the 
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sailors  with  true  Gaelic  hospitality,  and  the  monks 
followed  the  pastor  to  the  church,  where  all  joined 
in  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  From  the  church 
they  were  led  to  the  priest's  house,  where  they 
appeased  their  hunger  and  thirst  after  their  long 
sail  over  the  waters.  That  night  they  found  shel 
ter  in  the  little  schoolhouse,  and  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  talking  of  Abbot  ComgalPs  Bangor,  and 
the  saints  of  Hibernia.  The  old  priest  had  many 
inquiries  to  make  and  many  stories  to  tell. 

"  Hibernia  is  still  my  heart's  home,"  he  said, 
"  and  some  day  I  hope  that  I  may  go  back  to  die 
among  its  saints  and  scholars. 

"  And  knowest  thou  aught,  Father  Abbot,  of  a 
certain  monk  called  Brendan,  a  great  sailor  from 
Kerry?  He  visited  me  once  on  his  way  to  lona 
to  see  Columkille.  I  enjoyed  his  tales  of  the 
sea  and  his  escapes  from  many  dangers  on  the 
deep.  Among  other  things  he  told  me  of  a  curi 
ous  voyage  he  and  fifty  other  monks  once  made 
far  out  on  the  Western  ocean  in  search  of  the 
fabled  Atlantis.  For  days  and  nights  they  sailed 
on  till  they  came  to  some  islands  in  the  sea,  where 
they  were  given  food  and  water  by  the  natives, 
from  whom  they  learned  that  further  on  to  the 
westward  there  was  a  greater  island,  inhabited  by 
strange  peoples. 

"  This  they  set  out  to  find,  and  after  many  hard 
ships  they  drifted  into  a  current  of  warm  water 
and  were  carried  westward  till  they  landed  on  a 
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new  coast  where  they  found  only  brown  men  who 
dwelt  in  tents  and  were  very  warlike.  Then  for 
nine  days  they  traveled  over  this  land  till  they 
were  stopped  by  a  great  river.  Here  they  dwelt 
for  many  years  and  then  they  returned  to  Hibernia 
whence  they  came,  claiming  to  have  discovered 
the  much  sought  Atlantis.  Such  is  the  story 
Brendan  told  me  and  he  hoped  to  go  again,"  said 
the  priest. 

"Ah,  yes,  we  all  knew  Brendan  of  Clonfert. 
He  was  a  great  sailor  and  those  who  followed  him 
tell  the  same  story, — but  who  can  prove  it?  "  said 
Dichuil. 

"  He  must  be  very  old  now,"  said  the  priest,  "  for 
he  was  eighty-five  by  his  own  calculations  and  he 
looked  as  old  as  he  said, — that  would  make  him 
ninety-five  now." 

"  Yes,  Brendan  was  about  that  age  when  he 
died  last  Christmas  ;  but  he  never  went  back  to 
the  new  land ;  he  became  a  land  man,"  said 
Columbanus,  "  and  built  several  churches  before 
he  died." 

On  the  morrow  they  were  all  up  bright  and 
early  chanting  the  Matins  in  the  church,  where 
the  people  always  gathered  on  such  occasions  to 
witness  this  solemnity.  Masses  were  then  said  and 
everything  was  gotten  ready,  for  all  were  eager  to 
begin  their  work. 

"  Last  year  the  pilgrims  went  to  the  southeast 
and  did  much  good  in  the  mountain  glens ;  they 
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found  many  who  needed  instruction.  They  also 
built  a  church,  which  they  called  St.  Anna's 
(Douglass),  on  the  east  shore.  Now  it  is  a  regular 
station,  for  many  people  gather  there  on  the  Lord's 
day  to  hear  mass  and  confess.  They  stayed  at 
Mona  for  one  year.  May  we  hope  that  you  stay 
longer,"  said  the  old  priest. 

"  God  will  be  our  guide  in  all  things,  dear  Father 
Finella,  but  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you,  and 
spread  the  Gospel.  Whither  shall  we  go  ?  Lead 
us  onward  ;  we  will  follow." 

The  pastor  told  them  of  the  scattered  people 
dwelling  in  the  mountain  glens  on  the  northeast 
and  how  they  seldom  could  get  into  the  shore 
towns  ;  how  children  needed  baptism  ;  the  sick  and 
old  needed  Holy  Communion ;  and  the  graves  of 
those  who  had  died  since  the  last  mission  three 
years  ago  should  be  blessed. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  Columbanus  and 
his  pilgrim  band  started  out  for  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  He  intended  to  stop  on  his  way  wher 
ever  he  might  find  missionary  work  to  do.  Father 
Finella  had  directed  his  guests  to  walk  northward 
for  about  an  hour  and  they  could  then  leave  the 
mountain  path  and  step  into  the  long  road  which 
would  lead  them  safely  over  Snaefell,  the  highest 
land  on  the  island,  and  from  Snaefell  they  could 
get  a  view  of  Hibernia  that  would  please  them. 
Thence  they  could  go  on  to  the  water's  edge 
where  the  boats  arrived  from  Caledonia  and 
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Cambria.  Following  these  directions,  the  pilgrims 
soon  plunged  into  a  great  dark  forest,  between 
two  long  mountain  ridges,  whence  the  sparkling, 
crystal  waters  came  tumbling  down  through  leafy 
glens,  singing  as  it  hurried  by  them. 

Along  their  route  they  also  met  many  of  the 
hardy  mountaineers,  who  hailed  their  coming,  and 
pleaded  for  their  service. 

By  noontide  they  had  reached  the  foot-hills  of 
Mount  Snaefell,  and  here  they  determined  to  halt 
and  do  their  first  missionary  work.  Word  was  ac 
cordingly  sent  out  to  the  neighboring  hills  that  on 
the  morrow  services  would  be  held,  and  the  sacra 
ments  given  to  those  who  sought  them. 

Then  begging  God's  blessing  they  ate  their 
frugal  repast,  and  whilst  doing  so  had  time  to  study 
the  beautiful  scenes  around  them,  for  on  whichso 
ever  side  they  looked  they  saw  deep  wooded  glens 
and  green  sloping  hillsides,  on  which  were  tucked 
away  the  stone  huts  of  the  natives,  where  they 
dwelt  in  peace  and  seclusion.  Many  of  these  peo 
ple  were  already  Christians,  having  brought  their 
faith  from  the  shore  towns,  but  others  were  still 
pagans,  clinging  to  the  Druidism  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Christian  Celts  rejoiced  to  meet  their  fellow 
Christians  and  pleaded  for  a  mission  among  them. 
To  this  Columbanus  at  once  agreed  and  bade 
them  gather  their  fellow  Christians  on  the  morrow 
and  he  would  minister  to  them.  In  the  meantime, 
the  monks  constructed  an  altar  from  the  scattered 
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stones  and  covering  this  with  the  boughs  of  trees 
for  a  roof,  they  prepared  all  things  for  the  morning 
Mass.  They  then  erected  a  large  cross  by  the  side 
of  the  altar,  as  a  remembrance  of  the  occasion. 

With  the  first  break  of  dawn  the  people  began 
to  gather  from  all  directions  to  assist  at  the  holy 
sacrifice,  and  after  Father  Gall  had  finished  the 
Mass,  Father  Columbanus  preached  a  stirring  ser 
mon  to  the  crowd  of  assembled  peasants.  The 
place  of  the  dead  was  then  visited,  and  the  chil 
dren  and  youths  were  instructed  in  their  duties  to 
their  elders,  and  thus  each  day  the  old  came  back 
bringing  others  with  them,  till  all  were  reconciled 
and  satisfied.  But  on  Sunday  the  crowd  was 
greater  and  more  joyful,  for  they  brought  their 
food  along  as  well  as  gifts  for  the  pilgrims,  and 
they  all  sat  down,  Christian  and  pagan,  to  a  great 
love  feast — the  missionaries  happy  that  they  could 
serve  the  people  and  the  people  grateful  for  the 
service  rendered. 

Thus  passed  the  first  missionary  venture  of 
these  pilgrims  from  Hibernia ;  and  when  they 
lay  down  at  night,  it  was  with  grateful  hearts  to 
God  for  allowing  them  to  serve  Him. 

On  the  following  day  they  again  turned  their 
faces  eastward,  and  began  to  ascend  Mount  Snae- 
fell.  By  noontime  they  were  on  its  summit,  and 
the  scene  that  met  their  view  was  indeed  a  glori 
ous  one,  for  there  spread  out  before  them  was 
their  beloved  Hibernia  to  the  westward,  while  to 
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the  eastward  was  Britain  and  Wales.  With  tear 
ful  eyes  and  yearning  hearts  they  gazed  long  and 
wistfully  towards  the  green  hills  of  Bangor ;  and  as 
they  sang  the  old  hymns  they  felt  they  had  parted 
in  this  life  with  their  friends  forever.  Then  turn 
ing  to  the  east  again,  they  spoke  of  holy  Colum- 
kille  and  his  pilgrims  and  their  own  Bangor 
brethren  all  working  for  God  among  the  wild  and 
barbarous  Scots  and  Picts  in  distant  lona. 

Having  rested  and  prayed  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Snaefell,  they  now  turned  their  faces  east 
ward  and  began  the  descent ;  but  as  there  were 
two  paths  leading  in  that  direction,  they  took  the 
more  southern  one,  which  soon  brought  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  far  away  from  their 
morning's  starting-place.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun 
tain  the  path  became  more  difficult  to  follow,  and 
finally  was  lost  entirely  to  view,  so  they  scattered 
in  various  directions  searching  for  an  opening, 
until  Dichuil,  calling  his  companions,  led  them 
through  an  entrance  between  two  large  rocks,  and 
there  stretching  on  all  sides  around  them  was  a 
broad  leafy  glen,  the  most  picturesquely  beautiful 
they  had  ever  seen.  The  steep  hillsides  were 
covered  with  dark  green  oaks  and  wild  mountain 
firs,  whilst  clustering  vines  and  shrubbery  grew  in 
luxuriant  profusion  on  all  sides. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  spot  is  this,"  said  Dichuil 
to  Father  Gall,  as  they  peered  down  into  the 
greenwood. 
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"  Yes,  it  certainly  is  a  charming  mountain  glen, 
so  quiet  and  restful,"  answered  Gall;  "let  us  call 
Father  Prior  to  see  it." 

The  Prior  and  the  others  were  soon  on  the 
scene,  and  all  agreed  that  Sulby  Glen  was  a  place 
of  beauty.  But  whilst  they  gazed  and  talked  of 
the  beauties  of  the  scene  before  them,  the  sound 
of  human  voices  seemed  to  rise  up  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  valley  and  float  softly  down  the 
hillsides  to  the  spot  where  they  stood. 

"  It  sounds  like  the  crooning  of  many  mothers 
for  their  lost  ones,"  spoke  Antierne  ;  "  does  it  not, 
Father  Prior  ?  " 

"  Let  us  listen  again,  Brothers,"  said  the  Prior  : 
and  again  the  soft,  sweet  sound  was  wafted  to 
their  ears,  and  they  at  once  recognized  the  sound 
of  men's  voices  in  alternate  chanting. 

Then  came  another  wave  of  song,  low  and 
tender,  but  full  of  sadness,  as  the  sighing  of  many 
breaking  hearts,  and  as  it  rose  and  fell  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  glen  in  runic  rhymes  and  carefully 
measured  time,  it  awed  the  listeners,  and  moved 
their  hearts. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Father  Prior  ? "  asked 
Gall.  "  Canst  thou  explain  it  to  us  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  Father  Gall,  this  must  be  the  place 
that  Father  Finella  spoke  of  when  he  said  that  if 
we  took  the  southern  pathway  we  might  find  the 
Druids'  retreat  somewhere  in  Sulby  Glen.  Yes, 
this  must  be  the  place,  and  these  must  be  the 
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Druids  performing  some  of  their  religious  rites," 
replied  Columbanus ;  "  but  let  us  approach  closer 
where  we  can  see  without  being  seen." 

And  as  they  did  so,  they  saw  a  large  open 
space  of  bright  green  grass  encircled  by  tall  up 
right  stones,  set  at  regular  distances  from  one 
another,  and  in  the  center  was  placed  a  great 
dolman.  Here  also  were  twelve  Druids,  all  old, 
some  very  old,  treading  in  and  out,  back  and  forth 
between  these  stones,  whilst  their  leader,  the  oldest 
among  them,  led  the  chant  in  solemn  tones.  They 
were  all  clad  in  long  white  tunics,  and  their  flowing 
beards  and  hair  gave  them  a  weird  and  uncanny 
appearance.  Then  the  old  man  mounted  a  large 
stone  and  addressed  the  others  in  tremulous  tones, 
saying : 

"  Brethren  and  holy  Druids,  our  days  are  num 
bered — we  are  a  doomed  class.  Not  many  moons 
longer  can  we  sway  here,  for  our  enemy,  the  Christ, 
has  haunted  us,  and  now  our  class  has  vanished 
from  Gall,  from  Iberia,  from  Hibernia,  and  we  are 
making  a  last  stand  in  Mona,  but  over  the  sea 
there  has  come  another  chief, — from  the  hills  of 
Hibernia, — and  he  is  destined  to  conquer  us  and 
lead  us.  y  For  weeks  I  have  seen  him  in  my 
dreams  at  night,  and  in  my  visions  by  day.  Tall 
and  fair  to  look  upon,  learned  and  pious,  his 
eloquence  will  captivate  the  rest  of  our  people  ;  we 
are  undone.  Like  a  white  dove  he  will  move 
through  our  valleys,  and  over  our  hills ;  and  our 
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people  will  flock  to  him  and  will  hear  him,  and 
our  old  homes  will  know  us  no  more.  This  new 
one  and  his  words  will  supplant  us  ;  we  cannot 
resist — our  secrets  must  die  with  us. 

"  And  when  they  come,  fellow  Druids,  let  us  re 
ceive  these  messengers  as  from  God, — for  theirs 
is  a  greater  hope  than  ours,  and  let  us  work  with 
them  and  not  against  them,  and  I,  your  chief 
Druid,  will  show  you  the  way." 

"  Be  it  as  thou  sayest  and  seest,  Manghold,  for 
thou  art  our  prophet  and  our  ancient  one,"  re 
sponded  the  others,  as  was  their  custom  when 
assenting  to  his  commands. 

Scarcely  had  they  spoken  when  out  of  the  deep 
woodland  patk  stepped  Columbanus  and  his  pil 
grim  band  and  approached  the  leader,  saying 
softly,  "  Peace,  Maughold,  peace.  May  God  save 
thee  and  thine.  I  have  a  message  for  thee." 

"And  whence  comest  thou,  stranger,  into  our 
sacred  glen,  where  none  but  Druids  tread  ?  "  asked 
the  old  man.  The  others  looked  on  in  anxious  si 
lence. 

"  We  come  from  Dalriada,  of  the  South,  and  we 
come  to  bring  thee  great  tidings,  that  God  has 
visited  His  people,  and  all  must  worship  Him  and 
not  His  creatures." 

"  And  is  thy  errand  a  peaceful  one,  and  wilt 
thou  harry  those  who  now  live  in  peace  ?  I  have 
seen  thy  face  in  my  dreams,  and  thy  followers,  and 
we  have  expected  thy  coming." 
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"  Yes,  Maughold,  God  has  been  good  to  thee 
and  thine  ;  and  if  thou  wilt  listen  I  will  announce 
to  you  His  message,"  said  Columbanus  gently. 

"  We  will  hear  thee,  fair  one  ;  we  will  hear  thee, 
and  then  judge  for  ourselves  of  thy  message.  If 
it  is  from  God  we  will  accept  it." 

Then,  mounting  another  stone,  Columbanus  ad 
dressed  the  assembled  Druids — telling  them  of 
God  and  Christ ;  of  man's  sin  and  man's  Saviour, 
showing  them  man's  hopes  and  man's  fears, 
promising  great  things  from  God  for  those  who 
hear  and  follow. 

The  Druids  listened  in  solemn  silence,  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  new  messenger,  until  he  was  fin 
ished.  Then  the  old  Druid  chief  rose  up,  and 
said  : 

"  Such  has  been  my  dream  ;  his  words  are 
sweet,  his  promises  fair — what  sayest  thou,  Druids? 
Let  us  take  time  to  think  over  the  message. 
Strangers,  Maughold  and  his  Druids  thank  thee. 
Go  thy  way  and  do  thy  work  ;  we  shall  listen  long 
and  often  to  thy  words.  If  heaven  shows  us,  we 
shall  take  thy  message  to  our  hearts,  and  love 
thee. 

"  And  now,  messengers  of  Christ,  whither  wilt 
thou  go,  thou  and  thy  companions  ?  "  asked  Maug 
hold. 

"  To  the  nearest  shore  town,  where  we  hope  to 
gather  the  people  for  instruction,"  replied  Colum 
banus. 
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"  Thy  way  lies  thither,"  said  Maughold,  as  he 
pointed  to  an  opening  in  the  hills  ;  "  we  will  meet 
thee  there." 

"  And  we  will  welcome  thee  and  thy  band,  Maug 
hold,  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  where  peace  and  hap 
piness  await  thee,"  responded  Columbanus  as  he 
and  his  monks  departed  on  their  way  to  the  sea, 
which  they  reached  in  a  few  hours.  Here  they  met 
many  of  the  people  as  they  had  expected,  from 
whom  they  received  food  and  shelter.  On  the  mor 
row  they  began  their  work  among  these  villagers, 
preaching  and  teaching  them  the  word  of  God. 
Here  also  they  selected  a  beautiful  site  for  a  mis 
sion  and  soon  a  church  was  erected  and  a  school 
was  opened  for  the  children  of  the  place.  Maug 
hold  and  his  band  of  Druids  also  came  to  receive 
instruction  and  each  of  these  became  Christian 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  Maughold's  Point  soon 
became  a  Christian  settlement. 

It  was  March  iyth  when  they  landed  on  Mona's 
shores  and  now  twelve  months  had  passed  dur 
ing  which  time  they  had  founded  two  churches 
and  schools,  and  they  were  again  ready  to  con 
tinue  their  pilgrimage,  for  this  was  not  to  be  their 
end.  So  at  the  Abbot's  request  Father  Finella 
came  and  took  charge  of  the  two  missions,  and 
the  monks  went  forth  again  on  their  way  towards 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  intending  to  stop  at 
old  Bangor,  in  Wales,  on  their  way. 

Their  next  halting  place  was  at  St.  Trinian's 
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church,  about  six  hours'  walk  to  the  south,  where 
they  found  the  mission  which  had  been  established 
by  the  mission  band  of  the  previous  year. 

From  St.  Trinian's  they  pushed  on  to  Port  Erin, 
bringing  joy  and  consolation  to  all  whom  they 
met. 


XV 

IN  WALES  AND  BRITAIN 

"  No  bonds  they  felt,  no  ties  they  broke, 
No  music  of  the  heart  they  woke, 
When  one  brief  moment  it  had  spoke, 
To  lose  it  suddenly." 

IT  was  the  2ist  of  March  when  Columbanus 
and  his  band  of  missionary  monks  trudged  into 
Port  Erin,  footsore  and  weary,  after  their  long 
march  from  the  North.  They  were  most  kindly 
received  by  the  parish  priest,  and  everything  pro 
vided  for  them.  Here  they  waited  until  the  next 
boat  would  sail  for  Cambria,  which  was  on  the 
25th.  In  the  meantime  they  visited  the  surround 
ing  chapels  and  preached  to  the  people.  On  the 
25th  (Feast  of  Annunciation),  after  Mass  was 
offered  up,  they  again  began  their  journey  for 
Bangor,  in  Wales.  To  see  old  Bangor,  and  to 
dwell  in  this  home  of  learning  and  sanctity,  had 
been  one  of  the  anticipations  of  Columbanus  as  it 
was  also  with  the  others,  but  there  were  many 
miles  of  water  still  before  them.  Finally,  after 
being  on  the  water  the  whole  day,  they  reached 
the  shores  of  Cambria  and  made  their  way  to  the 
old  Abbey  on  the  hill  where  the  British  and  Celtic 
monks  welcomed  them  most  cordially,  as  they  al- 
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ways  did  the  missionaries  from  Hibernia.  It  re 
minded  them  of  their  old  home,  Comgall's  Bangor, 
and  they  were  constrained  to  stay  longer  than 
they  had  intended. 

Columbanus  related  to  the  Abbot  his  plans  for 
the  continuance  of  their  journey,  but  the  Abbot  in 
sisted  upon  him  changing  his  course  for  a  while, 
in  order  to  help  the  priest  in  Oxenford,  who  had 
been  asking  for  a  colony  of  monks  to  open  a 
school  and  give  missions  among  the  Saxons  there. 

To  this  suggestion  Columbanus  readily  as 
sented,  for  he  felt  that  wherever  mission  work  was 
found  there  was  his  place. 

So  after  a  few  weeks  spent  at  the  old  Abbey,  he 
again  moved  eastward  along  the  old  Roman  high 
way,  passing  from  village  to  village,  preaching  to 
and  teaching  the  people,  assisted  by  a  Saxon 
monk,  who  had  followed  him  to  Cambria.  Dur 
ing  their  stay  with  the  monks  of  St.  David,  they 
had  acquired  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  the 
speech  of  this  new  people,  and  had  also  learned 
much  about  their  system  of  pagan  beliefs,  and 
now  they  were  ready  to  take  up  their  work  among 
them  till  Gall  and  his  five  companions  would  ar 
rive  from  the  North.  Finally,  on  the  last  day  of 
April,  Columbanus  could  wait  no  longer,  so  calling 
Antierne  and  his  cousin,  Columban  the  younger,  he 
bade  them  stay  and  wait  the  coming  of  the  others, 
whilst  he  with  his  four  brethren  would  proceed  on 
ward. 
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Again  the  boats  were  manned,  and  provisions 
put  in,  and  the  little  party  started  along  the  chan 
nel,  keeping  in  sight  of  shore,  and  when  nightfall 
came,  they  bore  to  land  and  approached  the  near 
est  village.  It  was  a  fishing  town,  and  many  of 
the  people  were  fishermen,  for  they  had  landed 
near  the  present  city  of  Gloucester. 

Here  they  found  a  mixed  population  of  Britains 
and  Saxons.  It  was  a  border  city,  and  both  Celtic 
and  English  were  spoken. 

"  This  is  providential,  Antierne,"  said  the  Abbot. 
"  God  is  giving  us  a  chance  to  fit  ourselves  for 
His  work.  Let  us  learn  all  we  can  here  of  this 
strange  new  people  ;  they  are  a  conquering  race, 
and  seem  to  have  much  good  in  them.  What 
thinkest  thou  of  them,  Brother  Antierne  ?  "  said  the 
Abbot. 

"A  wild  and  destructive  set,  a  tribe  of  des 
troyers,  an  organized  band  of  pirates  and  plun 
derers,  a  beastly  people  with  no  learning  or  re 
ligion,  knowing  not  whence  they  come  or  whither 
they  are  going,"  replied  the  hot-tempered  and 
impulsive  Celt. 

"Why  speakest  thou  so  rudely  of  this  poor 
people  ?  Thou  art  a  Christian,  Brother,  and  should 
love  their  souls  and  seek  to  save  them.  Was  it 
not  to  meet  and  convert  just  such  people  that  we 
left  Ireland  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Father  Abbot,  it  was  as  thou  sayest,  but 
my  blood  boils  at  the  churches  destroyed  and 
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schools  and  homes  left  desolate.  Why  do  they 
spoil  so  much  of  our  good  Britain's  property? 
Why  are  they  so  cruel  and  selfish  ?  "  replied  the 
monk. 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  pagan  element  in  mankind, 
and  God  sometimes  makes  use  of  man's  pagan 
ferocity  to  punish  our  Christian  tepidity.  Pray 
that  our  own  dear  Hibernia  may  never  deserve 
the  scourge  of  God's  wrath,"  spake  Columbanus. 

"  Thy  heart  is  better  than  thy  speech,  Antierne, 
and  see  that  thou  speakest  not  so  rashly  before 
our  weaker  brethren  in  the  boats,"  said  the  Abbot. 
"  But  see  yon  boat !  Does  it  not  carry  our  ex 
pected  ones  ? " 

"  It  does,  Father  Abbot, — how  glad  I  will  be  to 
see  our  dear  ones  after  these  long  months  of 
absence." 

That  night  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
stay  together  for  some  weeks  before  again  sepa 
rating  for  the  Saxon  mission.  They  would  live 
together,  and  go  out  through  the  country  places, 
helping  the  scattered  Christians  of  the  highways 
and  byways.  They  would  do  what  they  could  to 
lighten  the  heavy  burden  pressing  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  pastors  whom  they  would  meet. 
The  Bishop  had  offered  them  a  home  near  the 
village,  where  formerly  stood  an  old  British 
Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Alban.  Both  house 
and  church  were  in  ruins  now,  but  they  set  to 
work,  repairing,  rebuilding  and  planting  the 
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necessary  vegetables  for  their  own  subsistence, 
for  it  was  the  motto  of  these  Celtic  monks  to 
live  by  their  labors,  and  to  help  the  poor  out  of 
their  own  means,  and  this  it  was  which  endeared 
them  to  the  people.  Thus  they  spent  their  first 
year  in  Britain,  and  when  March  of  the  following 
year  came  around  they  had  everything  in  readi 
ness  to  proceed  farther  into  the  country.  Colum- 
banus,  as  was  his  custom,  left  two  of  his  own  monks 
to  carry  on  the  good  work,  and  these,  assisted  by 
one  British  and  one  Saxon  monk,  remained  to 
continue  the  school  and  care  for  the  mission. 

With  all  the  disciples  of  Comgall,  the  traditions 
of  Bangor  were  adhered  to  strictly,  and  on  St. 
Patrick's  festival,  March  zyth,  the  little  band  once 
more  set  out.  Twelve  had  come  into  Britain  at 
Gloucester, — two  were  left,  and  twelve  went  forth 
again.  God  had  sent  them  more,  and  two  fair- 
haired  Saxon  monks  who  had  received  the  faith 
from  the  missionaries  and  wanted  to  follow  the 
Abbot  went  along  to  help  evangelize  their  country 
men.  This  time  they  did  not  go  by  water,  but  on 
foot,  passing  through  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester 
and  on  to  the  little  village  of  Oxford.  They  went 
by  slow  stages,  and  carried  nothing  with  them 
but  their  books  and  vestments,  stopping  to  work 
for  their  food  and  shelter,  the  priests  helping  in 
the  churches,  and  the  lay  brothers  finding  labor 
in  the  fields.  The  priest  at  Oxford  was  glad  to 
receive  them,  and  immediately  provided  a  place 
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where  they  might  dwell  together.  There  was 
much  need  of  a  school  at  that  place,  and  the 
coming  of  these  Celtic  monks  from  Bangor  was 
an  answer  to  his  many  prayers  for  help.  At  once 
they  opened  a  school,  and  the  children  of  the 
Saxons  flocked  to  them  from  all  sides,  the  South 
Saxons,  the  West  Saxons  and  the  East  Saxons. 
Columbanus  was  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  keep  these 
youths,  and  to  instil  into  their  hearts  the  precepts 
of  love  for  virtue.  With  the  children  came  many 
of  the  parents,  and  soon  a  happy  mission  center 
was  established.  So  much  did  God's  grace  work 
upon  these  people  through  the  preaching  and 
teaching  and  good  example  of  the  missionaries 
that  several  youths  of  the  country  placed  them 
selves  under  their  rule  and  became  monks  of 
Oxford.  But  when  March  came  around  in  the 
following  year  they  could  not  go,  and  they  stayed 
on  from  year  to  year,  until  they  found  it  possible 
to  leave  the  mission  to  itself.  In  the  seventh  year, 
the  little  band  started  again,  this  time  for  London, 
leaving  the  Oxford  mission  in  charge  of  Aidan 
and  five  young  Saxon  monks,  one  from  the 
Gloucester  mission  and  four  natives  of  the  place. 
Columbanus  had  also  added  another  Oxford  con 
vert  to  his  band,  and  again  twelve  sailed  away  to 
find  a  new  center.  /  _ 

In  the  course  of  a  month  they  came  to  London, 
then  a  small  town,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  in 
vaders,  and  here  the  Celtic  monks  first  came  into 
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close  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  which  was  rapidly  being  displaced  by 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  motley  crowd  of 
Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons  who  were  constantly 
landing  there.  Here  they  could  meet  people  from 
the  continent,  from  Rome,  Italy  and  Gaul,  and 
learn  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts.  On  their 
first  day  in  London  they  met  and  talked  with  two 
Celtic  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy  City. 
They  had  visited  the  holy  Father,  and  traversed 
Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  and  had  seen  the  fierce 
Lombards,  who  so  recently  invaded  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  They  also  gave  a  report  of  the  Allemanni 
and  Suevi,  a  wild  and  pagan  people  whom  they 
had  encountered  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  told  how 
these  people  were  still  in  pagan  darkness. 

At  this  Columbanus  seemed  to  be  settled  about 
his  mission.  Heretofore  he  had  been  merely 
wandering  with  no  definite  object  in  view,  except 
to  do  whatever  good  came  in  his  way.  Now  his 
old  craving  seemed  to  come  back  to  him  and  he 
longed  to  reach  this  people.  But  this  work  was 
not  for  him  yet  Another,  Fridolinus,  had  gone 
thither  and  was  laboring  among  them.  Circum 
stances  so  shaped  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  Columbanus  that  he  could  not  go,  for 
there  was  much  for  him  to  do  around  London, 
and  for  twelve  months  he  was  detained  there  do 
ing  God's  work. 

Finally  the  little  band  got  away  from  London 
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and  down  to  Canterbury  where  they  made  an 
other  stop,  at  the  request  of  the  priest  whom  they 
found  sick  unto  death.  Columbanus  prepared 
him  for  death,  and  also  buried  him,  his  monks 
chanting  the  funeral  rites  in  monastic  style.  Yet 
they  could  not  go  on  till  another  was  found  to  re 
place  him,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Columban  the 
younger. 

From  Canterbury  they  passed  on  to  Dover, 
where  they  took  a  ship  for  Gaul,  landing  at 
Boulogne,  the  native  place  of  the  great  St.  Patrick. 

The  town  and  its  people  were  like  home  and  old 
friends  to  these  Celtic  monks.  Gladly  were  they 
received  and  given  every  chance  to  show  their 
zeal,  but  when  Columbanus  saw  the  condition  of 
the  church  there,  he  knew  this  was  not  his  place, 
so  he  set  off  at  once  for  Paris. 

It  was  March  17,  585,  when  they  left  London, 
and  now  May  was  beginning.  Again  they  were 
in  the  land  of  a  new  people,  yet  all  around  them 
were  the  relics  of  an  old  nation.  This  was  the 
Gaul  of  Caesar's  time,  and  on  all  sides  the  marks 
of  Roman  grandeur  were  to  be  seen  in  the  build 
ings.  The  Franks  had  come  in  and  captured  both 
places  and  people,  and  as  Columbanus  pointed  to 
the  relics  of  magnificent  villas  and  luxuriant  baths 
he  told  his  followers  what  had  caused  the  down 
fall  of  those  once  hardy  Gauls.  The  luxuries  and 
riches  of  Rome  had  enervated  the  Gauls  and  left 
them  an  easy  prey  to  the  hardy  Franks. 
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IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  FRANKS 

AT  Boulogne-sur-Mere  the  pilgrims  learned 
that  King  Chilperic  was  then  holding  his  court  at 
the  city  of  the  Parisii.  Thither  the  Abbot  and 
his  companions  proceeded,  following  the  course  of 
the  Sequana  River  till  they  came  to  the  parting  of 
its  waters,  where  they  found  a  small  town  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  river,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  by  two  bridges  only,  and  both  of  these  were 
carefully  guarded.  The  city  was  called  Lutetia 
(now  Paris)  and  here  they  met  the  king  and  ex 
plained  their  mission.  The  king  received  them 
kindly,  and  welcomed  them  into  his  dominions, 
urging  them  to  remain  in  the  city  for  a  while  and 
preach  to  his  court.  To  this  the  Abbot  readily  as 
sented,  and  for  many  months  he  and  his  monks 
gave  much  assistance  to  the  old  pastor  of  the 
place.  The  delay  also  allowed  them  ample  time 
to  observe  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  new 
people,  and  to  study  their  character.  The  Parisii 
they  found  to  be  a  peculiar  tribe.  Worldly- 
minded  and  emotional,  they  seemed  incapable  of 
serious  thought  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  whilst 
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they  listened  politely  to  the  discourses  of  the 
monks,  and  were  profuse  in  their  admiration,  yet 
they  continued  on  in  their  conceit  and  vanity.  At 
first  the  Abbot  could  not  explain  how  this  appar 
ently  polite  and  educated  people  could  be  so  fear 
fully  addicted  to  evil  in  all  its  forms ;  but,  on  one 
occasion,  when  discussing  the  question  with  others, 
the  old  pastor  said  :  "  The  tribe  of  the  Parisii  take 
a  special  pride  in  tracing  their  descent  back  to 
Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy  ; — he  is  their 
example  and  model. 

"  Aye,  Reverend  Father,  and  consider  what  a  crea 
ture  he  was — an  effeminate  and  faithless  wretch, 
whose  vanity  was  concentrated  on  his  personal  ap 
pearance  and  the  gratification  of  his  own  sensual 
passions.  Before  his  birth  it  was  predicted  to  his 
mother  that  this  son  would  be  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  As  a  shepherd  youth,  he  married 
Enome,  and  later  he  forsook  her  for  the  infamous 
Helen.  After  selling  his  judgment  for  the  favor  of 
a  woman  he  risked  his  life  for  the  possession  of  a 
white  bull,  and,  when  threatened  by  danger,  fled 
to  Jupiter  for  help.  He  was  likewise  an  adulterer, 
and  a  robber,  who,  whilst  fighting  in  the  Trojan 
War,  was  wounded  by  the  arrow  of  Philocrites, 
and  having  sought  aid  from  his  former  wife,  was 
justly  spurned,  and  after  all  his  mad  escapades, 
died  on  his  way  back  to  Troy,"  said  the  old  priest. 

"  This  explains  it  all,"  said  the  Abbot.  "  For 
blood  usually  tells  in  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  the 
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physical  life.  Now  I  understand  why  the  Parisii 
are  so  sensual  and  conceited.  And  now  let  me 
shake  the  dust  of  the  city  of  Parisii  off  my  feet.  I 
will  seek  other  peoples.  I  like  not  the  work,  nor 
has  God  selected  me  for  it." 

From  Paris  they  turned  southward,  intending  to 
stop  at  Nantes,  where  they  hoped  to  meet  the 
boat  from  Hibernia,  and  hear  some  news  of 
Bangor.  They  would  travel  by  slow  marches, 
preaching  and  instructing  the  country  people  as 
they  went  along. 

The  Abbot  then  divided  the  pilgrims  into  two 
bands, — one  of  which  he  himself  led  southwest- 
ward  and  the  other  was  placed  in  charge  of  Prior 
Gall, — to  whom  the  Abbot  said,  "  Take  thy  little 
band  of  warriors,  and  go  to  the  south,  as  old  Caesar 
did,  but  let  thy  coming  bring  peace  and  religion  to 
the  people,  not  war  and  bloodshed,  and  exhort  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  Thou  knowest  the 
rest.  Meet  us  at  Nantes  some  time  in  Pentecost 
week." 

Both  bands  found  the  people  anxious  to  hear, 
and  ready  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
This  was  particularly  so  with  the  Gauls  and  the 
Gallo-Romans.  Along  their  line  of  march  they 
also  had  various  difficulties  to  contend  with  from 
the  local  clergy,  for,  whilst  many  of  them  received 
them  kindly  and  appreciated  their  labors,  others 
looked  upon  them  as  strolling  adventurers,  and 
sent  them  on  their  way,  with  no  word  of  kindness 
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or  comfort.  Still  others  rebuked  their  zeal,  and 
called  them  intruders,  or  innovators,  and  refused 
to  accept  their  services. 

Their  usual  practice  was  to  visit  the  hamlets 
and  villages  of  the  country  districts  at  some  con 
venient  wayside  shrine  centers,  where  they  would 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people,  and  teach  them 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion  and  encourage  them 
in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Such  a  method  of  reach 
ing  the  people  was  absolutely  necessary  at  the 
time,  for  the  people  were  so  harassed  and  dis 
tracted  by  wars  and  invasions  that  they  gradually 
fell  into  settled  habits  of  indifference  and  laxity  in 
their  religious  as  well  as  in  their  temporal  affairs. 

The  Goths  and  the  Visigoths,  the  Huns  and 
the  Vandals,  were  overrunning  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  plundering  and  burning  the  cities,  and 
slaughtering  the  inhabitants  at  will.  These  needed 
to  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  and  to  be 
taught  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  To  accom 
plish  this  was  the  aim  and  desire  of  Columbanus 
and  his  missionary  band,  and  they  tried  hard  to 
do  this  without  creating  any  friction  with  the 
parish  clergy.  Neither  did  they  do  this  without 
first  obtaining  the  good-will  of  the  local  bishops, 
many  of  whom  would  engage  them  to  give  mis 
sions  to  the  city  folks,  thereby  awaking  new  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  in  clergy  and  people  since,  owing 
to  their  condition  as  monks,  they  could  more  easily 
attack  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  times.  Neither 
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had  the  corrupt  civilization  of  pagan  Rome  as 
yet  penetrated  to  Hibernia  to  debauch  and  ener 
vate  their  hardy  natures,  as  it  had  effeminated  and 
demoralized  the  once  hardy  Gauls  and  Romans. 

The  Abbot's  course  led  him  through  a  country 
of  mixed  Celts  and  Franks  that  bordered  the  old 
Celtic  province  of  Brittany,  where  he  found  re 
ligion  flourishing.  Yet  he  aimed  to  keep  among 
the  Gauls  and  Franks  as  much  as  possible;  they 
needed  his  services  most.  But  wherever  he 
stopped  much  good  resulted  to  the  people.  Thus, 
pushing  on  from  place  to  place,  the  little  band 
reached  Nantes,  and  found  the  boat  for  Hibernia 
had  come  and  gone. 

With  the  pastor  of  the  place,  however,  he  found 
a  missive  from  Abbot  Comgall,  telling  about  Ban- 
gor,  how  the  school  continued  to  grow,  how  the 
students  were  continually  flocking  in  from  other 
lands  ;  how  he  had  many  applications  for  teachers 
and  preachers ;  and  how  this  year  another  "  Pil 
grimage  "  had  gone  to  the  Wends  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  the  next  would  go  to  the  Slavs  beyond 
the  Adriatic.  Comgall  also  related  how  he  had 
sent  two  more  Celtic  monks  to  Oxenford  in 
Britain,  and  more  were  still  wanted ;  but  since 
another  company  of  monks  was  expected  from 
Rome  under  Abbot  Augustine,  he  hoped  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  would  soon  be  converted  to 
the  faith,  and  Britain  would  once  more  be  a  Chris 
tian  land. 
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He  also  told  him  of  the  grand  work  for  Christ  in 
Hibernia ; — how  great  schools  were  being  opened 
and  churches  built  in  all  directions.  Neither  did  he 
forget  Columkille  in  Caledonia,  who  was  steadily 
bringing  the  Picts  and  Scots  to  Christianity. 

"Tell  me,"  wrote  Comgall,  "all  about  thy  '  Pil 
grimage'  since  thy  last  letter.  Hast  thou  done 
much  with  the  Franks  ?  Are  the  old  Gauls  faith 
ful  ?  How  are  thy  monks  ?  When  wilt  thou  find 
a  fitting  home  for  thyself?  Write  and  tell  me 
all.  We  pray  for  thee  always.  Should  you  need 
any  help,  let  me  send  it.  God  be  with  thee, 
Columbanus.  Pray  for  a  poor  sinner  — 

"  COMGALL." 

Columbanus  read  the  letter  slowly,  and  when 
he  had  finished  great  tears  glistened  in  his  deep 
blue  eyes  as  he  said  aloud :  "  Dear  Comgall,  holy 
Comgall,  if  Bangor  ever  loses  thee,  her  loss  will 
be  indeed  great.  Thou  writest  like  a  father  to  a 
child.  Who  could  resist  the  love  of  such  a  father? 
Thy  great  heart  encompasses  the  earth.  Thou 
wouldst  have  Christ  known  and  loved  everywhere ; 
— in  Britain,  Gaul,  Scandinavia,  Hibernia.  Where 
no  one  else  is,  there  is  where  thy  great  heart  seeks 
souls  for  Christ!" 

Then  folding  the  letter  carefully,  he  stowed  it 
away  securely  in  the  folds  of  his  tunic,  and  then 
departed  for  Tours,  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin. 
Following  the  course  of  the  river,  they  preached 
and  instructed  in  the  towns  and  the  hamlets  that 
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lay  along  its  banks,  and  made  many  converts  and 
brought  many  hardened  sinners  back  to  God.  It 
was  the  Wednesday  before  Pentecost  when  they 
arrived  at  Tours,  and  they  went  directly  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Martin,  where  they  prayed  for  hours. 

It  was  no  trouble  for  them  to  find  food  and 
lodgings  at  the  hospice  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  for  pilgrims  were  coming  and  going  all  the 
time. 

On  the  following  Thursday  Prior  Gall  and  his 
little  band  trudged  into  Tours,  and  helped  to 
swell  the  already  great  crowd  of  pilgrims,  yet 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  all : — food  and  lodg 
ings  were  abundant  and  cheap.  The  townspeople 
were  hospitable  and  obliging.  Their  good  Bishop, 
George  Florentius  Gregory,  was  one  of  the  great 
est  men  of  his  age — a  zealous  and  pious  eccle 
siastic,  as  well  as  a  learned  historian  and  scholar. 
Not  only  did  he  welcome  these  Celtic  pilgrims,  but 
gladly  made  use  of  their  services  by  asking  them 
to  preach  and  instruct  and  give  the  sacraments  as 
an  aid  to  the  cathedral  clergy. 

It  was  a  glad  reunion  after  a  forced  absence  of 
nearly  four  weeks. 

"  These  people,"  said  Gall  to  the  Abbot,  "  are 
naturally  a  good  people.  Once  they  get  the  min 
istry  of  good  clergy,  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
will  do  much  for  God  and  the  spread  of  religion. 
They  are  docile  and  eager  to  learn  good,  and  to 
follow  it." 
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"  I  found  a  similar  condition  on  my  journey, — 
the  Franks,  whilst  slow  to  understand  our  holy 
religion,  yet  understanding  it,  they  make  excellent 
converts.  I  feel  the  Franks  will  one  day  be  a 
great  joy  to  the  Church,  provided  they  are  not 
spoiled  and  ruined  by  the  enervating  paganism  of 
the  Parisii,  and  I  fear  this  will  eventually  take 
place,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  Father  Abbot,"  replied  the 
Prior.  "  We  baptized  hundreds  of  them,  parents 
and  children,  and  we  promised  to  return,  or  send 
some  one  to  prepare  them  for  Confession  and 
Holy  Communion.  In  the  village  of  Chartres  the 
whole  hamlet  was  pagan  when  we  arrived,  but 
when  we  left  all  were  Christians.  They  destroyed 
every  sign  of  idolatry,  and  when  they  attended 
Mass,  and  heard  Father  Dichuil  preach,  they  de 
clared  he  was  an  angel." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Father  Dichuil,  "  and  one  little 
Frank  begged  of  me  to  take  him  along  with  us. 
I  promised  that  when  I  returned  that  way  I  would 
be  ready  for  him,  and  now  I  am  worrying  that  I 
may  never  go  back  again.  I  should  not  have  put 
it  that  way,  I  fear, — it  was  not  honest  to  the  little 
fellow,  yet  God  may  some  day  direct  us  again  to 
Chartres  and  1  may  be  able  to  keep  my  promise." 

"  Yes,  pray  that  thou  mayest  be  able  to  redeem 
thy  promise,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "and  let  this  be 
a  lesson  to  thee  to  make  no  rash  promises,  and 
to  keep  well  the  ones  thou  makest.  Common 
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honesty  to  our  fellow  creatures  demands  this  of 
us,  and  sincerity  to  God  requires  it." 

At  Tours  they  remained  several  weeks,  during 
which  time  they  helped  all  who  would  accept  their 
aid,  and  they  endeared  themselves  greatly  to  the 
people. 

From  Tours  Abbot  Columbanus  sent  the  follow 
ing  letter  to  Bangor : 

Tomb  of  St.  Martin, 
Tours,  Gaul,  Pentecost,  582. 
MOST  HOLY  ABBOT  COMGALL  : 

Greetings  to  thee  and  thine  and  we  pray 
that  blessed  Martin,  at  whose  tomb  we  are,  may 
bless  thee.  It  is  a  joy  for  us  to  be  here,  and  a 
great  privilege  to  walk  in  the  streets  where  Martin 
walked,  and  to  visit  his  house  and  church,  and  to 
see  his  many  relics,  to  know  that  he  was  a  dear 
friend  and  relative  of  blessed  Patrick, — his  uncle 
and  his  Bishop — ours  is  a  great  favor.  We  are 
lodged  here  at  the  hospice  of  the  Bishop.  There 
are  scores  of  other  pilgrims  here.  We  are  helping 
the  local  clergy ;  they  need  our  help,  for  great 
crowds  come  daily  to  the  shrine  and  remain  to 
confess  and  communicate.  Some  one  of  us  is 
preaching  in  turns  all  the  time. 

Bishop  Gregory  is  very  kind  to  us,  as  he  is  to 
all  who  come  to  him.  I  wrote  to  thee  on  my 
departure  from  Britain.  We  landed  safely  at 
Boulogne,  the  birthplace  of  blessed  Patrick,  and 
venerated  the  town  for  his  sake.  From  Boulogne 
we  went  to  Paris  and  met  King  Chilperic,  who 
asked  us  to  preach  in  his  dominions. 

We  stayed  three  weeks  in  Paris,  but  did  little 
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good.  The  people  there  are  obstinately  pagan ; 
the  spirit  of  Julian  the  Apostate  seems  to  rule  in 
them,  for  they  are  anti-Christian.  I  have  no  hope 
for  this  tribe,  and  thank  God  they  are  not  numer 
ous  ;  their  own  vices  will  destroy  them,  yet  I  sup 
pose  some  will  always  remain — enough  to  corrupt 
the  better  people  who  may  come  within  their  reach. 
From  Paris  we  came  south  to  the  river  Liger  in 
two  bands,  Prior  Gall  and  his  band  taking  the 
East,  and  I,  with  my  five  monks,  taking  the  West. 
We  met  here.  The  Prior's  band  baptized  327 
converts  besides  those  who  returned  to  a  good 
life.  There  are  many  good  priests  in  this  section 
of  Gaul,  but  more  are  wanted.  Yet  I  do  not  think 
it  is  our  place.  God  has  not  yet  shown  us  this. 
From  Tours  we  intend  to  go  to  Burgundy,  at  the 
request  of  Agnoald,  the  prime  minister  of  King 
Gontran,  who  has  promised  to  care  for  us.  I 
wonder  if  this  will  be  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  it  will,  as  Agnoald's  coming 
recalls  one  of  the  early  visions  of  my  youth,  when 
I  saw  a  king's  officer  come  out  of  the  mountains 
arid  invite  me  to  follow  him. 

We  need  nothing.  God  is  good  to  us.  I  will 
write  thee  from  Burgundy.  Pray  for  us  all — poor, 
roving  Hibernians,  making  a  pilgrimage  of  the 
Lord.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  thee,  Abbot 
Comgall,  especially  is  thy  unworthy  child  — 

COLUMBANUS. 

After  three  weeks'  stay  in  Tours,  during  which 
the  monks  lingered  lovingly  around  the  tomb  of 
St.  Martin,  they  set  out  for  Burgundy  following 
the  river  road  up  to  Orleans,  and  thence  down  to 
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Nevers,  whence  they  cut  across  the  country  to 
Besancon,  where  the  Bishop  was  then  residing. 
This  journey  required  several  weeks,  but  afforded 
them  a  chance  to  do  much  good  among  the  peo 
ple,  by  word  and  example.  At  Besancon  they 
conferred  with  the  Bishop  and  received  his  assur 
ance  of  approval,  should  the  king  invite  them  to 
remain  and  give  them  lands.  From  Besancon 
they  went  to  Chalons-sur-Saone  to  meet  Agnoald 
the  prime  minister,  as  they  had  promised. 


XVII 

AT  ANNEGRAI 

"  WELL,  Agnoald,  hast  thou  any  news  for  us  to 
day?"  said  King  Gontran  to  his  prime  minister, 
one  evening  as  they  met  at  the  palace.  "  What 
hast  thou  seen  on  thy  travels  ?  What  hast  thou 
done  for  my  people  ?" 

"  Of  home  news  there  is  little,  my  good  king," 
replied  Agnoald ;  "  thy  subjects  everywhere  ask 
kindly  about  thee  and  wish  that  thy  Majesty  may 
be  long  spared  to  reign  over  them  as  their  great 
father.  The  peasants  also  are  contented  and 
happy ;  the  soldiers  are  loyal  to  thee ;  the  season 
has  been  a  healthy  one,  and  God  has  sent  us  good 
harvests,  but,  my  lord  king,  methinks  that  some 
of  our  nobles  might  be  kinder  to  the  peasants ; 
some  are  very  selfish  and  hard-hearted." 

"Yes,  Agnoald,  I  fear  that  such  is  often  the 
case ;  our  nobles  need  more  religion.  We  must 
have  more  priests, — good  priests  to  teach  us  by 
word  and  example  the  law  of  God.  Look  to  this 
matter,  Agnoald,"  replied  the  king. 

''Truly  I  will  do  as  thou  sayest,  good  king,  and 
here  let  me  tell  thee  of  a  strange  and  marvelously 
zealous  priest  I  met  on  my  travels.  He  is  one 
Columbanus,  a  Celtic  monk,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
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ing  and  pious  zeal, — truly  a  saint  as  well  as  a 
great  scholar.  He,  with  a  band  of  chosen  mission 
aries,  has  come  from  Hibernia  into  Gaul  to  help 
to  convert  the  new  peoples  by  their  piety  and 
learning.  Columbanus,  their  leader,  is  a  great 
preacher  in  his  own  tongue,  and  also  in  our 
Prankish  speech,  for  this  he  has  already  mastered 
so  well  that  our  Franks  flock  in  great  crowds  to 
hear  him  preach,"  said  Agnoald. 

"  And  couldst  thou  not  induce  him  to  visit  our 
beautiful  Burgundy,  Agnoald,  so  that  we  might 
also  share  in  his  zeal  ?  You  know  how  I  love 
pious  and  learned  priests  ; — they  do  so  much  good 
for  the  people,"  said  the  king. 

"  Knowing  this,  my  good  king,  and  presuming 
on  thy  good  will,  I  did  invite  this  Celtic  monk 
into  thy  dominions,  and  he  did  promise  me  that 
he  would  come,  if  he,  after  prayer,  found  it  to  be 
the  will  of  God,"  replied  Agnoald. 

"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
Agnoald,  well  done ;  thou  art  ever  mindful  of  the 
people.  When  these  missionaries  come,  care  for 
them  in  my  name,  and  I  must  see  them  too  ;  bring 
them  to  me,"  said  the  king. 

And  the  missionaries  did  come — for  after  prayer 
and  consultation  with  his  monks,  Columbanus 
accepted  the  invitation  as  a  call  from  God  and 
having  finished  the  work  at  Tours,  they  betook 
themselves  to  Nevers,  whence  they  intended  to 
follow  the  river  Liger  into  Burgundy. 
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Arriving  at  Nevers,  they  learned  that  the  king" 
was  at  Besancon.  Thither  they  went  and  here 
they  met  King  Gontran,  the  grandson  of  the 
great  King  Clovis,  and  the  best  of  his  race.  The 
king  received  them  kindly,  and  like  Agnoald,  was 
much  impressed  by  Columbanus — admiring  his 
noble  bearing  and  his  manly  speech. 

And  the  oftener  the  king  met  the  Abbot  and 
his  monks,  the  better  he  liked  them,  till  one  day 
he  said  to  Columbanus  :  "  My  good  Father  Abbot, 
thou  speakest  much  of  carrying  the  cross  into 
distant  lands  and  amongst  barbarous  peoples,  but 
dost  thou  not  think  that  there  is  work  enough  for 
thee  and  thy  monks  here  in  Burgundy  ?  Leave 
us  not  till  my  people  are  completely  won  to 
Christ.  Ask  what  thou  wilt  from  me,  and  I  will 
give  it  to  thee ;  but  go  not  away  from  us." 

To  this  the  Abbot  answered,  "  Know  you,  O 
good  king,  that  we  did  not  leave  Hibernia  to  seek 
wealth,  or  earthly  glory,  but  to  follow  Christ  and 
carry  His  cross  to  the  heathens.  For  this  purpose, 
a  home  in  some  solitary  place  where  we  may 
dwell  in  peace,  and  whence  we  may  go  forth  to 
preach  and  teach  is  all  we  ask  of  thee." 

"  There  are  many  such  places  in  my  kingdom," 
said  Gontran.  "  Agnoald  will  find  such  a  place 
for  thee,  where  thou  mayst  carry  the  cross  and 
win  the  crown  ;  and  let  nothing  induce  thee  to  go 
to  other  nations  until  the  Franks  and  Burgun- 
dians  are  all  safe  in  the  Church." 
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To  this  request  the  Abbot  agreed,  and  soon 
found  a  suitable  place  for  a  home, — at  Annegrai, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Vosges  Mountains.  A  ruined 
castle  on  a  sloping  hillside,  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  road  between  Orleans  and  Chalons,  gave 
them  the  solitude  they  desired,  and  here  they  took 
up  their  abode. 

Gontran  gladly  acquiesced  in  their  selection 
and  rejoiced  to  have  this  colony  of  Celtic  monks 
in  his  kingdom.  They  too  were  pleased  to  settle 
down  to  real  monastic  life  again  after  the  mission 
ary  toils  and  wanderings  they  had  undergone. 
Years  had  passed  since  they  had  left  Hibernia  on 
that  memorable  day  when  they  began  their  pil 
grimage  for  Christ.  They  had  endured  much. 
Now  they  would  do  more. 

Again  it  was  the  iyth  of  March,  when  they 
took  possession  of  their  new  home.  A  solemn 
high  Mass  was  sung  that  day — the  old  manor  was 
blessed  and  called  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  for  although  Father 
Aidan  and  Brother  Cadvallus  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  school  near  Oxenford  in  Britain,  yet 
two  native  Saxons  had  replaced  them,  and  were 
now  fully  admitted  as  members  of  the  band. 
Brother  Comenim  and  Brother  Enoch  were  still  at 
Orleans,  but  again  two  young  Franks  had  found 
admission  to  their  community. 

At  Annegrai  the  sweetness  of  the  monastic  life 
was  theirs,  and  the  rule  of  their  Abbot  was  daily 
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practiced  with  great  fervor  and  much  spiritual 
profit ;  for  he  had  taken  the  Rule  of  Comgall  of 
Bangor,  and  modified  it  to  suit  their  new  life. 
They  arose  at  midnight  and  chanted  Matins  and 
Lauds  as  their  morning  prayers.  They  then  re 
tired  to  rest  until  dawn,  when  they  arose  to  make 
known  God's  goodness  and  man's  duty  to  Him. 
This  was  followed  by  Prime,  and  then  the  priests 
began  the  conventual  Mass,  after  which  a  slight 
breakfast  was  taken,  and  then  each  went  to  his 
daily  work, — some  in  repairing  the  buildings, 
others  in  clearing  the  fields  ;  the  Abbot  himself 
taking  part,  whilst  planning  and  supervising  the 
work  of  the  others.  There  was  much  to  be  done  ; 
and  although  Agnoald  had  left  them  some 
money,  this  was  soon  spent  upon  the  poor  people 
of  the  neighborhood. 

The  spring  and  summer  passed ;  but  when  the 
winter  came,  the  monks  found  themselves  in  great 
want.  The  harvests  were  poor,  as  the  season  had 
been  so  cold  and  wet  that  much  of  their  planted 
seed  had  rotted  in  the  ground,  leaving  them 
dependent  upon  the  wild  herbs  of  the  field  and  the 
berries  they  gathered  by  the  wayside.  Very  often 
during  that  first  winter  they  went  hungry  to  their 
couches  and  arose  only  to  find  a  scant  portion  for 
their  midday  meal.  Neither  could  they  expect 
help  from  the  people  of  the  country,  for  many  of 
them  also  had  poor  crops.  Yet  during  all  these 
trials  and  hardships,  Columbanus  never  lost  heart 
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or  confidence  in  God,  and  he  encouraged  the 
others  by  his  words  and  example.  They  suffered 
in  patient  silence. 

"  Not  in  bread  alone  doth  man  live,  but  by 
every  word  that  cometh  from  the  mouth  of  God," 
the  Abbot  would  say  to  them  when  in  the  greatest 
distress.  "  He  that  careth  for  the  birds  of  the  air 
will  not  let  us  perish.  Say  naught  to  the  people 
of  our  need  ;  they  have  their  sorrows." 

After  a  while,  conditions  began  to  improve. 
The  following  year  was  better  ; — crops  were  more 
abundant,  and  Columbanus  determined  to  open  a 
school  for  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  There 
was  no  school  nearer  than  that  of  the  Bishop's 
cathedral  at  Besancon.  So  all  preparations  were 
made,  and  God's  blessings  seemed  to  multiply  on 
Annegrai. 

At  last  the  long-awaited  day  arrived.  It  was 
the  ides  of  September,  588 — a  day  of  great  joy  at 
Annegrai  for  Columbanus  and  his  little  band.  It 
was  the  opening  of  "  School,"  and,  when  the  day 
was  over,  the  monks  gathered  in  the  cloister 
gardens ;  all  seemed  supremely  happy,  but  none 
more  so  than  Columbanus,  for  the  school  was  one 
of  his  chief  delights.  They  were  sitting  on  rough 
benches  hewed  from  the  trees  of  the  neighboring 
forests,  resting  from  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
the  opening  day. 

"  How  many  boys  have  you  entered  to-day, 
Father  Gall  ?  "  asked  the  Abbot. 
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"  Threescore  and  three,"  replied  Gall ;  "  and  I 
learned  from  some  of  them  that  others  will  ar 
rive  in  a  few  days.  They  are  detained  by  the 
harvests." 

"  And  how  many  of  these  will  lodge  at  the 
school  ?  "  again  asked  the  Abbot. 

"  Only  ten  ;  the  others  will  return  each  day  to 
their  own  homes,"  said  Gall ;  "  we  have  cots  for 
five  more  in  the  dormitory." 

"To-morrow,"  said  the  Abbot,  "all  will  be  present 
at  the  opening  Mass,  and  then  the  regular  classes 
will  begin.  Let  us  pray  that  God  will  bless  our 
labors  in  their  behalf.  Remember  that  each  boy 
will  one  day  be  a  power  for  good  or  evil  in  some 
family  or  community,  and  the  principles  of  virtue 
instilled  into  his  mind  here  will  do  much  to  guide 
and  regulate  his  afterlife.  Education  is  a  glorious 
privilege  ;  but  it  may  also  become  a  great  evil 
when  not  used  for  God  and  our  fellow  men.  Con 
sider  this  in  all  your  dealings  with  your  scholars, 
and  strive  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  each  one. 
Form  their  characters  for  God,  and  they  will  be  a 
joy  to  their  homes  and  their  country.  Brethren, 
ours  is  a  sacred  trust.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we 
guard  this  trust  with  zeal  and  caution." 

The  assembled  monks  listened  with  the  great 
est  attention,  and  assured  the  Abbot  that  they 
would  be  mindful  of  their  trust,  and  Columbanus, 
who  knew  each  one  of  them,  was  convinced  that 
they  would  do  their  duty.  In  another  moment 
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the  Complin  bell  summoned  them  to  night  prayers. 
The  monks  filed  into  the  chapel,  followed  by  the 
ten  scholars,  who  were  to  lodge  at  the  monastery. 
This  ended  the  day  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  all 
were  happy,  and  God  was  glorified. 

On  the  morrow  classes  began,  and  continued 
with  monastic  regularity  ; — each  day  adding  to  the 
number  of  scholars, — until  one  hundred  or  more 
were  enrolled.  To  the  younger  boys  the  monks 
taught  reading,  writing  and  numbers — the  older 
ones  learned  grammar,  science  and  the  Scrip 
tures,  as  well  as  the  classics  and  music ; — the 
eagerness  of  the  pupils  making  the  work  of  the 
teachers  easy  and  pleasant.  Thus  the  days  passed 
into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  months,  and  there 
was  much  joy  at  Annegrai  over  the  success  of 
their  work. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  success,  Columbanus 
was  the  calmest  of  the  band,  for  with  that  instinct 
for  solitude  which  seemed  peculiar  to  the  early 
Celt,  the  Abbot  would  often  leave  the  monastery 
in  charge  of  Prior  Gall,  and  seek  a  greater  seclu 
sion  in  the  depths  of  the  surrounding  forests, 
where  alone  with  wild  nature  he  would  pray  and 
meditate,  and  prepare  those  beautiful  sermons  he 
so  often  preached  to  his  monks.  The  wild  things 
of  the  forest  were  his  friends.  He  had  always 
loved  nature  and  found  pleasure  in  its  lonely 
haunts.  And  one  day  in  his  wanderings  on  the 
mountain's  side,  he  found  a  cave  that  he  wished  to 
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make  his  cell,  but  a  bear  was  already  in  posses 
sion.  Him  he  drove  out,  and  the  beast  never  re 
turned  to  annoy  him. 

For  many  months  the  crowded  class-rooms  and 
restricted  playgrounds  at  Annegrai  caused  the  Ab 
bot  and  his  monks  considerable  annoyance  and 
worry  ; — the  buildings  were  much  too  small  for  the 
increasing  number  of  pupils  who  sought  entrance 
to  the  school  of  St.  Mary's.  Besides  the  farm  also 
was  not  large  enough  to  supply  their  wants. 

The  Abbot  had  tried  to  purchase  some  fields  ad 
joining  the  monastery,  but  the  peasants  were  un 
willing  to  part  with  their  little  holdings.  In  this 
difficulty  Columbanus,  as  was  his  custom,  sought 
help  and  counsel  from  God  in  prayer,  saying: 
"  Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord,  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  If  Thou  dost  wish  the  work  of  St.  Mary's 
to  enlarge,  send  us,  we  pray  Thee,  help  and  direct 
us  in  our  efforts,  or  turn  away  our  thoughts  from 
these  things,  if  they  are  not  for  Thy  glory." 

Such  was  the  prayer  the  Abbot  uttered  in  his 
lonely  mountain  cave  on  the  eve  of  Pentecost. 
Then  rising  up  he  passed  out  into  the  deep, 
gloomy  forest,  to  observe  and  study  the  mysteries 
of  God's  beautiful  creation. 

It  was  a  charming  day  in  May,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  thrill  with  life.  The  crickets  were 
chirping  their  loudest ;  the  flowers  were  blooming 
their  fairest ;  the  birds  were  singing  their  sweetest  ; 
and  the  Abbot's  mind  was  soaring  to  the  First 
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Cause  for  all  this  beauty,  when  suddenly  he  saw 
close  beside  him  the  scattered  fragments  of  a 
large  marble  statue.  Then  he  paused  in  his  walk, 
and  putting  the  pieces  together,  he  found  it  to  rep 
resent  the  Grecian  goddess  Diana,  decked  out  in  the 
costume  of  a  huntress  ;  her  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows 
were  plainly  outlined,  but  her  stag  was  missing. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  he  muttered,  "  that  peo 
ple  will  amuse  themselves  with  such  fancies. 
Here  is  a  splendid  block  of  marble  spoiled,  and 
much  time  as  well  as  skill  wasted  to  materialize 
and  embellish  a  fancy  and  teach  evil.  Sure  there 
was  never  such  a  being  as  Diana,  and  if  there  had 
been,  of  what  use  was  she  to  the  world  of  man 
kind  ?  Yet  men  will  continue  to  turn  from  the 
true  to  the  false,  and  to  worship  the  creation  of 
their  own  brains.  How  awfully  this  old  system  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  idolatry  did  glorify  the  hu 
man  side  of  creation,  and  neglect  the  Divine.  It 
was  man  against  God,  the  creature  against  the 
Creator,  sin  against  virtue,  indulgence  against 
self-denial.  And  now  thou  so-called  goddess,  thou 
fiction  of  the  human  mind,  let  me  tell  thee  that 
some  day  when  I  have  my  spade  handy  I  will 
bury  thee  deep  in  the  earth,  where  thou  canst  no 
longer  mislead  the  minds  of  silly  people.  Thou 
mayest  be  a  work  of  art,  but  art  should  be  em 
ployed  in  better  things,  so  '  Good-bye,'  "  and  the 
Abbot  kicked  the  pieces  apart  again,  and  passed 
on.  A  little  further  on  he  noticed  another  fallen 
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statue,  and  then  several  others,  and  soon  he  found 
himself  in  a  beautiful  park-like  garden,  which  sur 
rounded  a  great  stone  castle  and  other  buildings. 

With  curious  mind  and  cautious  step  he  passed 
from  place  to  place,  till  he  had  explored  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  whole.  "  An  ancient  Ro 
man  villa,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  stood  on  a 
knoll  and  surveyed  the  scene.  "  There  is  the 
castle,  there  are  the  slave  quarters,  and  there  are 
the  fish-ponds  and  there  are  the  spacious  gardens 
and  fountains.  But  why  did  they  need  so  many 
baths,  I  wonder  ?  In  some  of  the  springs  the  water 
is  quite  hot,  in  others  cold.  Behold  the  havoc 
which  time  and  neglect  have  worked  here.  The 
buildings  are  in  ruins,  the  springs  are  choked  up, 
the  gardens  are  overgrown  with  rank  weeds,  and 
flowers  run  wild,  yet  it  was  once  a  lovely  place, 
and  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  spot,"  said  the  Ab 
bot.  "  But  alas  !  It  was  all  devoted  to  idolatry. 
Would  that  God  would  allow  me  to  transform  this 
pagan  haunt  into  a  Christian  solitude  ! "  Then 
looking  around  he  said  :  "  Night  is  coming  on ;  I 
must  go  back  to  my  cave.  Some  other  day  I  will 
return  here,  and  see  more  of  it ;  just  now  it  seems 
to  be  deserted." 

The  Abbot  retraced  his  steps  to  his  hillside 
cave ;  and  as  he  passed  once  more  through  the 
scattered  statues,  he  said  aloud :  "  Here  the  devil 
once  ruled  in  absolute  power.  We  must  conquer 
this  spot  for  Christ." 
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The  second  year  at  Annegrai  had  come  and 
gone,  and  it  was  June  again,  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  St.  Mary's.  The  school  had  been 
very  successful  from  an  educational  point  of  view  ; 
but  from  a  financial  standpoint  it  had  brought  the 
monks  scarcely  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  food  the  scholars  used.  The  monks  did  not 
mind  that,  as  they  were  working  for  God,  and  not 
for  man  or  money.  Yet  the  supplies  were  run 
ning  low,  and  besides  there  were  many  poor  peo 
ple  who  looked  to  the  Abbot  for  help  ;  widows 
and  orphans,  crippled  and  aged.  These  required 
the  constant  care  and  attention  of  the  monks  ; 
furthermore,  they  had  had  considerable  sickness 
themselves  during  the  winter,  and  for  many 
months  Brother  Antierne  was  sick,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  help  him.  Now  he  lay  helpless,  and 
the  shadow  of  death  was  upon  him ;  yet  as  he 
waited  for  the  final  call  from  life,  his  one  longing 
seemed  to  be  for  the  green  hills  of  Hibernia. 

For  hours  he  would  sit  facing  the  west,  and 
talk  of  his  home  and  friends  in  Leinster,  and  won 
der  when  he  would  be  well  enough  to  go  back,  for 
the  Abbot  had  promised  to  let  him  return  as  soon 
as  his  health  would  permit.  He  was  the  Abbot's 
old  schoolmate,  and  had  followed  him  out  of  per 
sonal  friendship  ;  but  when  stricken  with  the  fever, 
his  heart  seemed  to  go  back  to  his  native  land. 
Many  a  time  in  his  musings  he  would  sigh  for  his 
mountain  rambles  by  the  crystal  streams  of  Lein- 
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ster  and  the  blue  waters  of  Lough  Erne,  which, 
alas,  he  would  never  see  again  in  this  life. 

The  Abbot  visited  the  sick  room  very  often,  and 
each  visit  made  the  sufferer  feel  better. 

"  Brother  Antierne,  poor  Antierne,  wilt  thou  have 
a  little  water  to  cool  thy  feverish  brow  ?  "  asked 
the  Abbot  in  the  third  watch  of  one  night,  for  he 
was  waiting  in  fatherly  kindness  upon  his  sick 
monk. 

"  I  am  so  much  trouble  to  thee,  Father  Abbot, 
and  to  the  others,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  weak 
ness,"  replied  the  monk.  "  Thanks  for  thy  kind 
ness,  oh,  so  many  thanks.  The  night  must  seem 
long  to  thee,  Father  Abbot !  Wilt  thou  not  go  to 
thy  rest  ?  I  am  better  now,  and  soon  all  will  be 
over,  and  I  will  be  at  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage," 
added  the  sick  man. 

"  Speak  not  so,  my  dear  Brother,  but  let  us 
hope  that  God  will  leave  thee  many  years  with 
us  to  edify  and  help  us  in  our  troubles.  We 
need  thee,  Brother,  need  thee  sorely.  I  will  surely 
miss  thee,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Sometimes,  Father  Abbot,  I  think  that  God  is 
punishing  me  for  my  sins,  for  I  was  a  great  sin 
ner, — so  careless  about  my  work, — so  inattentive 
to  my  prayers,  so  thoughtless  to  the  Brethren," 
murmured  the  sick  monk.  "  But  now  I  crave  thy 
blessing  and  their  forgiveness." 

"  Say  not  so,  my  dear  child  ;  thou  hast  been  a 
model  to  us  all.  Thy  zeal  and  piety  have  often 
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encouraged  each  one  of  us.  No,  we  are  the  sin 
ners,  and  must  do  penance  ;  for  three  days  we 
will  fast,  that  God  may  restore  thee  to  us,"  replied 
the  Abbot. 

But  the  younger  monk  grew  weaker,  and  the 
Abbot  saw  that  the  end  was  approaching.  He 
called  the  Brethren  to  the  bedside,  gave  the  dying 
monk  the  Body  of  Christ  as  a  Viaticum,  and  after 
all  had  given  him  the  last  kiss  of  the  Brother 
hood,  they  chanted  the  death  song,  whilst  the 
soul  of  Antierne  passed  on  to  God,  and  his  body 
was  at  rest, — the  pilgrimage  had  ended  at  Anne- 
grai.  He  was  their  first  martyr,  a  victim  to  the 
fever. 

The  death  of  Father  Antierne  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  entire  community  at  Annegrai,  for,  although 
rejoicing  that  he  had  died  a  happy  death,  and 
gone  to  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  yet 
human  grief  at  times  made  them  regret  his  loss. 
For  a  month  the  crucifix  stood  on  his  platter  at 
meal  time  on  the  refectory  table  between  two 
lighted  tapers — his  place  in  chapel  was  left  vacant, 
— his  cell  was  closed,  and  after  every  office  special 
prayers  were  said  for  his  soul.  All  this  was  done 
to  remind  the  survivors  that  death  was  certain,  as 
well  as  to  ask  prayers  for  his  soul. 

Again  there  was  want  at  Annegrai,  for  the  crops 
were  not  harvested  and  of  money  there  was  none. 
Great  distress  began  to  prevail,  but  the  monks  re 
doubled  their  prayers,  and  besought  their  dead 
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brother's  help,  and  just  when  all  seemed  worst, 
God  came  to  their  aid  ;  for  outside  the  gate  of  the 
monastery  stood  a  load  of  food,  sent  by  Abbot 
Caramtoc,  of  the  Willows.  He  had  been  warned 
in  a  dream  that  these  holy  monks  needed  assist 
ance  and  had  sent  Brother  Marculf  to  their  assist 
ance.  Marculf,  however,  missed  his  way  in  the 
darkness,  but  the  horses  when  left  to  themselves 
took  the  right  road  and  unbidden  stopped  at  the 
gates  of  the  monastery.  The  monks  received  the 
assistance  with  grateful  hearts  to  God  and  holy 
Abbot  Caramtoc,  and  distributed  a  portion  to  the 
suffering  poor.  Public  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
were  offered  to  God  for  remembering  His  servants 
in  trouble. 

The  third  winter  had  set  in,  and  owing  to  the 
number  of  floods,  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
harvests  in  the  Vosges.  It  was  again  a  time  of 
much  suffering  and  want  at  Annegrai.  They  had 
distributed  all  they  had  in  alms  to  the  poor  and 
sick.  The  wet  autumn  was  followed  by  a  cold 
winter.  Prayer  was  their  only  refuge  ;  they  felt 
that  God  would  not  desert  them  in  their  want. 
Again  they  resorted  to  the  three  days'  prayer  in 
honor  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  on 
the  third  day  the  Abbot,  rising  up,  said  :  "  I  will 
go  to  Agnoald  and  tell  him  all, — I  am  sure  that 
he  will  help  us,  and  King  Gontran  is  good."  So 
trusting  in  God,  he  went  to  the  king. 

On  the  way,  however,  he  met  Agnoald  and  told 
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him  their  necessities.  They  needed  help.  There 
were  so  many  poor  to  be  assisted  that  all  their 
funds  were  exhausted,  and  their  granary  was 
empty.  They  had  depended  upon  some  help 
from  the  tuition  of  their  scholars,  but  here,  too, 
they  were  disappointed,  for  their  families  were 
also  suffering.  If  the  king  would  not  help  them, 
the  boarders  would  have  to  be  sent  home.  This 
they  did  not  want  to  do,  said  the  Abbot.  "  We 
need  more  farm  land  for  cultivation,  if  our  school 
is  to  thrive,  for  Annegrai  is  sterile  and  stony,  low 
and  wet.  Canst  thou  not  help  us,  Agnoald  ?  It 
is  now  January,  and  we  must  live  till  the  crops 
come  again." 

"  The  king  will  help  thee,  Father  Abbot ;  come 
with  me  to  him,  and  plead  thy  case,"  replied 
Agnoald.  Columbanus  went  and  told  the  king 
his  troubles. 

"  Thou  shouldst  have  come  to  me  sooner,  good 
monk,"  said  Gontran.  "  I  regret  to  hear  of  thy 
sufferings."  Then  turning  to  Agnoald  he  asked  : 
"  What  can  we  do  to  increase  the  lands  of  Anne 
grai,  Agnoald  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  Agnoald,  "  there  is  the  old  ruined 
castle  at  Luxovium ;  the  lands  are  spacious  and 
fertile,  but  the  buildings  are  in  ruins.  It  belongs 
to  thee  in  thy  own  right.  True  it  is  a  very  lonely 
place,  and  little  frequented,  but  the  monks  do  not 
mind  that." 

"  Luxovium  ;  let  me  think  how  and  where  I  got 
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Luxovium?"  Then  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
the  king  answered  : — "  Ah,  yes,  now  I  remember. 
Luxovium  was  a  part  of  my  mother's  inheritance ; 
her  dowry,  I  think.  Dost  thou  not  know  the  place, 
Father  Abbot,  and  dost  thou  think  it  would  suit 
thy  purpose  ?  If  so,  I  will  give  it  to  thee  and  thy 
monks  forever,  and  my  title  shall  be  thy  title, 
the  best  this  earth  can  give.  Luxovium  has 
been  in  our  family  long  before  Caesar  came 
into  Gaul.  It  descended  to  us  from  the  old  Celtic 
branch  of  our  family,  who  first  settled  in  these 
parts." 

"  What  the  good  king  offers  to  his  servants 
we  accept  with  gratitude,  and  our  prayers  will 
always  rise  to  God  for  him  and  his  house,"  replied 
the  Abbot. 

"  Then,  Father  Abbot,  it  is  thine  ;  as  I  have  no 
children  of  my  own,  I  will  give  it  to  thee  and  thy 
monks ;  ye  shall  be  my  children  and  my  heirs. 
Use  it  for  my  people,  open  a  school  there,  and  a 
church,  and  pray  for  the  house  of  King  Clovis, 
and  for  me,  when  I  am  gone  from  this  world, 
which  may  be  soon,"  said  the  king  sadly. 

"  Think  not  so,  my  lord  king,"  replied  the 
Abbot.  "  We  hope  that  God  may  spare  thee  long 
to  reign  over  us  and  keep  Burgundy  in  thy  family 
forever.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  thy  trust,  and  grateful  for  thy  many 
favors.  We  will  call  the  church  St.  Peter's,  and 
when  all  is  ready,  we  will  crave  thee  to  come  and 
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see  the  fruits  of  thy  goodness.  We  thank  thee, 
King  Gontran,  we  thank  thee,  and  pray  God  to 
bless  thee  again  and  again." 

With  this  the  Abbot  departed,  leaving  the  king 
and  his  minister  alone. 

"  Yes,  Agnoald,"  said  the  king,  "if  these  good 
monks  who  have  done  so  much  good  at  Annegrai 
want  Luxovium,  they  must  have  it.  The  old 
house  has  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and  the 
baths  and  springs  have  long  since  been  abandoned, 
I  suppose.  The  place  will  need  much  repairing. 
We  must  help  the  poor  monks  with  the  work. 
These  Celts  are  fond  of  lonely  places,  away  from 
the  life  of  the  cities.  They  will  find  Luxovium 
lonely  enough,  I  am  sure.  By  the  way,  Agnoald, 
this  Abbot  is  in  truth  a  singular  man  ;  so  gifted 
with  talents  and  beauty,  and  withal  so  pious  and 
reserved.  His  is  the  wisdom  of  the  saint,  with 
the  innocence  of  a  child.  What  a  change  he  has 
wrought  in  Annegrai ;  in  place  and  people.  One 
cannot  help  loving  such  a  man.  And,  Agnoald, 
send  them  food  at  once  from  my  granary,  and  see 
that  no  one  molests  them.  Have  their  charter  for 
Luxovium  made  presently,  and  bring  it  to  me  for 
my  signature  without  delay.  I  must  act  quickly ; 
time  flies  and  death  hastens." 

"Aye,  sire,  and  this  quiet,  peaceful  Celt  has 
changed  some  of  our  fierce  wild  Franks  into 
gentle,  industrious  monks :  they  all  love  him  and 
obey  him.  He  is  very  firm, — but  always  just  and 
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generous.  The  queen  respects  and  fears  him 
much,"  said  Agnoald. 

"  But  some  of  the  other  clergy  are  not  so  fond 
of  him  and  his  Celtic  monks.  They  complain 
that  they  are  introducing  new  customs  and  prac 
tices,  and  they  talk  of  appealing  to  your  Majesty 
to  stop  these  so-called  innovations." 

"  I  would  that  the  other  clergy  were  all  as 
zealous  in  preaching  and  teaching  as  these 
monks,"  answered  the  king.  "There  is  work 
enough  for  all.  Why  did  not  some  of  them  do 
at  Annegrai  what  Columbanus  and  his  Celtic 
monks  have  done?  Let  the  complaining  ones 
look  to  themselves,  and  do  their  work  faithfully, 
and  then  the  people  will  flock  to  them,  as  they  do 
to  the  newcomers.  Say  to  Columbanus  that  I 
am  his  protector,  and  will  uphold  him  against  all 
opposition  as  long  as  he  does  right." 

When  Columbanus  left  the  presence  of  the 
king,  his  heart  was  so  full  of  joy  that  he  knew 
not  whither  he  was  going,  till  he  found  himself 
out  of  the  palace,  and  far  on  the  road  to  Annegrai. 
His  one  thought  was  to  get  back  to  the  monks  as 
soon  as  possible  to  cheer  them  ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  monastery  gate,  he  found  a  man 
waiting  with  a  quantity  of  provisions.  He  had 
come  many  miles  and  carried  this  burden  for  the 
good  Abbot  and  his  monks.  It  was  an  offering 
that  he  was  making  to  the  servants  of  God  in  re 
turn  for  their  prayers.  His  wife  was  at  home  sick, 
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and  the  doctors  could  not  help  her,  so  she  sent 
him  to  Columbanus  to  ask  his  prayers. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  I  need  not 
go  to  her,  nor  need  she  come  to  me, — her  faith 
will  cure  her.  Return  home  and  give  thanks  to 
God  for  all  His  blessings,  and  I  now  thank  thee 
for  this  gift.  Thy  wife  will  recover,  but  tell  her 
that  Valery,  her  oldest  boy,  belongs  to  God,  and 
will  one  day  be  a  monk  of  our  order." 

The  man  returned  home,  and  found  his  wife  so 
much  improved  that  the  boy  Valery  was  at  once 
sent  to  Columbanus.  At  Annegrai  the  monks  re 
joiced  at  this  double  manifestation  of  God's  care 
for  them,  and  their  gratitude  was  unbounded. 
On  the  following  day  the  king's  messenger  ar 
rived  with  money  and  provisions,  and  a  promise 
that  grain  would  be  sent  them  each  month  till 
the  harvest  should  come. 

A  week  later  Agnoald  arrived  at  St.  Peter's 
with  the  charter  deed  of  the  king's  gift  of  Luxo- 
vium  to  Columbanus  and  his  monks.  Agnoald 
also  informed  them  that  the  king  was  ailing 
much,  and  unless  help  came  to  him  from  God,  he 
must  soon  die,  for  the  doctors  had  said  that  no 
earthly  aid  could  cure  him. 

The  Abbot  and  his  monks  pledged  fidelity  to 
King  Gontran  and  his  family,  and  promised  to 
intercede  with  God  in  his  behalf. 


XVIII 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LUXEUIL 

"  Peaceful  they  lived,  peaceful  they  died  ; 
And  those  who  did  their  fate  abide, 
Saw  brothers  wither  at  their  side, 
In  all  tranquillity." 

LUXEUIL  was  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Gaul, 
and  was  called  Luxovium  by  the  old  Romans. 
Located,  as  it  was,  in  the  heart  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  it  was  a  noted  health  resort  for  Eastern 
Gaul.  Besides  this,  the  village  marked  one  of  the 
boundary  lines  between  Burgundy  and  the  king 
dom  of  the  Franks,  and  as  such  became  a  noted 
stopping  place  for  travelers  passing  to  and  from 
Rome.  Here,  also,  were  several  hot  springs, 
famed  for  their  curative  qualities,  and  this  fact 
brought  crowds  of  the  afflicted  to  the  baths, 
where  they  were  treated  for  their  real  or  imagi 
nary  ailments. 

But  the  baths  were  not  the  only  attractions  of 
ancient  Luxeuil,  for  the  town  itself  had  many 
natural  advantages,  and  was  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  live.  Nature  and  art  had  combined  to 
favor  this  district.  The  air  was  salubrious,  and 
fragrant  with  sweet  scented  shrubs  and  flowers, 
the  summers  were  long  and  never  depressing, 
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nor  was  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  often  felt.  On 
the  mountainside  stood  stately  groves  of  oak, 
pine  and  other  forest  trees,  and  fruits  and  flowers 
abounded  everywhere. 

The  land  was  generously  watered,  and  the  soil 
made  doubly  fertile  by  the  industry  of  the  hardy 
Gauls.  The  hillsides  were  dotted  with  elegant 
villas  of  the  rich  and  the  neat  cottages  of  the 
thrifty  poor.  Such  was  ancient  Luxovium,  but  at 
the  time  when  Columbanus  stood  on  the  hillside 
to  survey  its  ruins,  much  of  all  this  ancient  beauty 
was  gone.  The  natural  alone  remained,  for  the 
pillage  of  war  had  swept  over  this  district,  leaving 
ruin  and  desolation  in  its  track.  Here  in  451 
Attila  and  his  Huns  had  come  and  rested  for  a 
while,  destroying  what  they  could  not  use.  Luxo 
vium  was  sacked,  and  the  surrounding  country 
overrun  by  his  fierce  and  lawless  followers.  Later 
came  other  tribes  in  search  of  plunder,  and  finding 
the  land  fertile  and  the  climate  pleasant,  they  re 
mained  to  annoy  the  peace-loving  Sequanian 
Gauls.  Nor  did  the  newcomers  ever  attempt  to 
rebuild  or  restore  the  ruined  homes ;  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  they  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  building  or 
beautifying  homes  and  then  leaving  them  to 
others  to  enjoy.  "  Why  so  much  care  and  labor," 
said  the  old  tribe  of  Burii,  "  when  all  will  soon  be 
over,  and  death  will  claim  all  of  us  ?  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  and  are  no 
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With  such  sentiments  they  lived,  till  Chris 
tianity  came  and  gave  them  other  teachings 
and  other  motives  to  work  for,  and  showed  them 
that  man  had  duties  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man, 
as  well  as  to  himself,  and  that  all  was  not  over 
with  this  life,  for  God's  judgments  still  remained 
to  be  passed  upon  their  lives. 

The  old  Roman  baths,  however,  were  not  re 
stored,  and  the  buildings  left  to  themselves  soon 
fell  to  decay.  The  castle  and  all  its  belongings  in 
time  passed  to  the  king,  and  Gontran  had  almost 
forgotten  his  estate  in  the  Vosges  till  Agnoald 
requested  him  to  donate  it  to  the  monks  as  a  site 
for  their  school.  To  this  the  king  gladly  as 
sented. 

But  when  Agnoald  brought  the  king's  charter  to 
Annegrai  and  described  the  property,  the  Abbot 
at  once  recognized  from  the  description  that  it  was 
the  same  place  he  had  so  often  visited  from  his 
cave.  He  had  prayed  for  this  place  and  now  he 
felt  sure  that  it  was  God's  will  he  should  go  there. 
Nor  did  he  waste  any  time  in  doing  so,  for  with  a 
band  of  his  monks  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  and 
began  the  work  of  restoration.  The  old  castle  was 
first  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars.  The  little  beehive  cells  for  the  monks 
were  then  arranged  on  the  hillside,  the  gardens 
and  roads  were  cleared  of  weeds  and  the  rubbish 
of  neglect;  the  fish-ponds  were  dragged  and 
banked,  the  springs  were  reopened  and  purified; 
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the  fields  were  ploughed  and  seeded  and  all  things 
were  prepared  tor  future  work. 

During  the  process  of  restoration,  however,  many 
old  pagan  idols  were  constantly  turning  up,  in 
garden  and  grove,  until  there  were  quite  a  num 
ber  of  them  grouped  together.  So  one  day  Prior 
Gall  said  to  the  Abbot,  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
all  these  statues? " 

"  Let  them  be  made  to  serve  Christ.  Have  the 
indecent  ones  cut  into  stones  for  the  repairs  of  the 
buildings  ;  make  the  decent  ones  serve  some  good 
purpose  ; — they  have  falsely  posed  long  enough  as 
gods,"  replied  the  Abbot. 

"  But,  Father  Abbot,"  answered  Gall,  "  are  not 
these  statues  great  works  of  art,  and  ought  they 
not  be  preserved  for  future  ages  ?  Will  they  not 
serve  as  evidences  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  these 
old  people?" 

"  Ah,  the  old  deceivers !  For  too  long  have 
they  held  sway  over  the  hearts  of  these  Gauls  and 
Romans,  and  for  too  long  a  time  has  the  true  God 
been  unrecognized  in  His  own  world.  It  is  time 
the  reign  of  these  nasty  idols  should  cease.  They 
are  but  the  crafty  contrivances  of  the  devil  to  lead 
human  minds  away  from  God  and  to  excuse  vice 
by  calling  it  art,"  replied  the  Abbot.  "  I  am  for 
their  complete  destruction,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  the  further  corrupting  of  the  minds  of 
men." 

"  But  will  not  future  ages  condemn  us,  and  ac- 
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cuse  us  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  for  destroying 
such  works  ?  "  said  Prior  Gall. 

"  No  doubt  future  ages  will  condemn  us  for 
doing  this,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  but  we  are  here 
to  do  God's  will,  and  not  the  will  of  future  ages, 
Prior  Gall,  and  if  future  ages  should  go  back  to 
the  worship  of  these  idols,  think  of  what  an  awful 
responsibility  would  be  ours." 

"  Yet  could  we  not  keep  these  statues  as  models 
of  the  ancient  art  and  guides  to  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people  ?  Would  not  these  ob 
jects  teach  better  than  words  ? "  pleaded  the 
Prior. 

"  Aye,  Prior  Gall,  this  special  pleading  of  thine 
for  these  so-called  artistic  idols  little  becomes  the 
true  follower  of  Christ.  The  good  that  might  be 
done  for  art  would,  methinks,  be  greatly  out 
weighed  by  the  fearful  harm  that  would  result  to 
the  morals  of  future  ages,  but  if  thou,  Gall,  a 
Christian  and  a  monk,  canst  make  the  keeping 
of  these  idols  for  the  sake  of  art  agree  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Divine  Master,  I  will  leave  them 
to  thee, — the  responsibility  for  them  is  thine. 
Take  thy  choice,  to  be  judged  by  God,  or  future 
ages  ;  recall  the  awful  fate  that  befell  the  soldiers 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  when  they  hid  away  in  the 
folds  of  their  garments  the  little  golden  idols  in 
stead  of  destroying  them  as  God  had  commanded," 
said  the  Abbot  softly. 

Prior  Gall  said  no  more  but  went  off  to  the  spot 
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where  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Rome 
and  Gaul  lay  scattered  in  various  positions  ;  and 
standing  and  gazing  at  them  for  a  while  he  said : 

"  Much  as  I  would  like  to  spare  ye  for  the  sake 
of  art,  my  conscience  tells  me  that  ye  have  already 
done  much  harm  in  this  world  and  have  usurped 
God's  place.  So  Jupiter  and  Juno  and  Mercury 
and  the  whole  pack  of  ye  must  go,  and  no  longer 
be  objects  of  admiration  or  adoration.  Some  of  ye 
will  make  good  stepping-stones  and  others  can 
serve  as  pedestals." 

It  was  the  early  spring  time  when  the  monks 
took  possession  of  Luxeuil  and  by  May  the  build 
ings  were  ready  for  use  and  thither  Columbanus 
transferred  the  scholars  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  leaving  Annegrai  to  serve  as  a  preparatory 
school  and  a  novitiate,  for  which  use  it  was  well 
fitted.  Towards  the  end  of  June  all  was  in  order 
and  every  one  seemed  supremely  happy. 

When  everything  was  ready,  King  Gontran 
and  his  queen  paid  a  visit  to  Luxeuil  and  the  king 
marveled  to  see  the  great  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  own  castle.  The  new  school 
was  called  St.  Peter's,  and  the  king  promised  that 
he  would  endow  it  and  protect  Columbanus  and 
his  monks,  saying :  "  Truly  thou  art  a  wonder 
worker,  Father  Abbot.  I  am  sure  the  villa  never 
looked  better  even  in  its  palmiest  days.  Oh,  how. 
gladly  I  would  dwell  here  in  this  solitude,  if  the 
cares  of  the  state  would  allow  me." 
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"  Nay,  sire  ;  God  has  laid  out  His  work  for  thee, 
and  He  has  laid  out  ours  for  us,"  replied  the  Ab 
bot,  "  and  all  must  stay  at  their  tasks." 

And  the  monks  took  up  their  tasks  so  earnestly 
that  soon  the  new  mission  at  Luxeuil  became  a 
famous  one. 

Pilgrims  came  from  all  sides.  Every  year 
brought  a  new  relay  of  Celtic  monks  to  replace 
those  whom  death  or  illness  might  take  away,  for 
Columbanus  felt  the  necessity  of  replenishing  the 
fire  of  Luxeuil  from  the  piety  of  Bangor.  As  yet, 
comparatively  few  natives  had  learned  the  benefit 
of  the  true  religious  life  with  its  many  sacrifices. 
They  all  dwelt  together  as  brothers.  King  Gon- 
tran  of  Burgundy  was  their  protector,  and  Agnoald 
was  their  friend,  but  when,  in  593,  King  Gontran 
died,  his  nephew  Childebert  succeeded  him. 
Childebert,  however,  had  only  a  short  reign,  and 
he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Theode- 
bert  II  and  Thierry  II.  These  came  to  the  throne 
young  and  their  own  mother  dead,  they  fell  to  the 
care  of  their  grandmother,  Brunehilde.  Brunehilde 
loved  power ;  she  yearned  to  rule  and  brooked  no 
opposition  to  her  sway.  The  Abbot  saw  at  once 
that  from  such  a  woman  not  much  could  be  ex 
pected.  He  foretold  trouble  for  Luxeuil,  and  it 
came  to  pass,  for,  after  King  Gontran's  death,  the 
rumbling  of  the  storm  against  the  Celtic  monks 
was  heard.  Again  the  local  clergy  took  up  the 
charges  against  the  Abbot,  which  Gontran  had 
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silenced.  Again  they  accused  the  monks  of  being 
innovators  in  religious  practices,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  Celts  followed  the  customs  of 
the  church  in  Hibernia  and  refused  to  adopt  the 
new  practices  of  the  church  of  Gaul.  Altogether 
there  were  three  points  of  difference  among  them. 
First,  the  shape  of  the  tonsure  ;  second,  the  monk's 
dress  ;  third,  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 

Three  years  had  now  passed  since  Columbanus 
had  settled  at  Luxeuil.  They  were  years  of  hap 
piness  for  all — the  learning  of  the  monks  had  at 
tracted  scholars  from  every  direction,  and  many 
of  these  pupils  remained  to  enrol  themselves  as 
teachers  or  preachers  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Throngs  of  people  likewise  assembled.  The 
chanting  of  the  psalms  was  so  impressive  and  the 
preaching  so  heart  searching,  that  many  were  con 
verted  to  a  better  life.  Besides,  their  zeal  and 
charity  were  so  great  that  everybody  spoke  kindly 
of  them.  They  had  found  a  wilderness  around  a 
pile  of  ruins.  They  had  transformed  this  wilder 
ness  into  a  beautiful  park  and  garden,  and  changed 
the  ruin  into  a  great  school,  where  hundreds  of 
pupils  were  taught  the  love  of  God  and  their  fellow 
creatures. 

And  all  this  was  done  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  Columbanus,  who  by  word  and  example  led 
his  colony  to  work  early  and  late,  in  field,  in  forest 
and  in  school,  working  and  praying  that  God 
might  be  glorified  and  man  might  be  helped 
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onward  to  God.  True  they  had  success,  but  they 
also  had  much  trouble,  for  it  often  happened  that 
food  and  clothing  were  not  as  abundant  as  was 
necessary.  They  were  compelled  to  suffer  want 
and  endure  many  hardships  in  silence  and  resigna 
tion. 

They  all  worked  at  some  trade  or  suitable 
occupation  ; — there  were  carpenters  and  masons, 
smiths  and  painters,  bakers  and  cooks,  gardeners, 
farmers  and  tailors,  and  whilst  some  tilled  the  soil 
and  reaped  the  grain,  others  milled  it  into  flour. 
Those  best  fitted  for  intellectual  work  taught  in 
the  schools,  whilst  others  wrote  books  or  copied 
manuscripts.  St.  Peter's  was  like  a  great  bee 
hive,  and  strangers  came  from  long  distances  to 
see  the  great  school  and  its  wonderful  master. 
But  besides  these  temporal  employments,  there 
was  also  another  work  going  on,  namely,  a  great 
spiritual  work,  the  work  of  continual  prayer  to 
God,  for  the  whole  community  was  divided  into 
three  choirs,  each  choir  keeping  up  the  services 
before  the  altar. 

All  worked  and  all  prayed  and  no  one  was  ex 
cused  from  manual  labor,  the  Abbot  himself  taking 
part  in  the  various  kinds  of  work. 

"  A  monk,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  must  go  to  bed  so 
tired  that  he  may  fall  asleep  in  the  going,  and 
arise  before  he  has  sufficient  rest."  As  a  result  of 
this  labor  their  lands  began  to  improve  and  be 
came  the  richest  and  best  in  Burgundy. 
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One  day  when  Columbanus  had  retired  to  his 
mountain  cave,  wearied  by  his  long  journey,  he 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  was  soon  in  a  deep  slumber, 
during  which  he  thought  he  was  walking  in  the 
forest,  carrying  the  great  book  of  Holy  Scriptures 
on  his  head,  when  suddenly  twelve  fierce  wolves 
came  out  from  the  mountains  and  surrounded 
him.  In  his  terror,  he  stood  still  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  himself,  saying :  "  O  God, 
come  to  my  help ;  O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help 
me."  Then  some  of  -the  wolves  approached  and 
seized  his  tunic,  but  he  moved  not  to  the  right  or 
left.  Soon  letting  go  his  tunic  they  scampered 
off  into  the  woods  and  he  continued  his  journey. 
A  little  later  he  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices 
as  if  some  people  had  been  lost  in  the  forest,  and 
again  all  was  quiet.  Just  then  the  Abbot  was 
awakened  by  the  arrival  of  Domoalis,  who  seemed 
greatly  excited. 

"  Oh,  Father  Abbot,"  the  boy  cried,  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  be  here ;  I  was  so  frightened  I  thought  I 
would  never  see  you  again.  As  I  passed  by  the 
old  fort  I  heard  a  fearful  noise  from  behind  me, 
and  when  I  looked  back  I  saw  a  pack  of  wolves 
come  out  of  the  big  woods  and  go  into  the  fort. 
They  were  leaping  and  howling  and  I  ran  away 
so  fast  they  did  not  see  me.  Then,  when  I 
reached  the  turn  in  the  road,  and  came  into  the 
glen,  I  heard  loud  voices,  and  looking  into  the 
woods,  I  saw  a  band  of  robbers, — they  were  drunk 
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and  were  fighting.  They  did  not  see  me.  I  am 
so  glad  you  are  safe  1  They  looked  like  Suevi, 
just  like  the  Suevi  we  saw  last  year  near  Besancon." 

"  And  didst  thou  pray,  Domoalis,  when  danger 
was  near  thee  ?  "  asked  the  Abbot. 

"  Most  fervently,  good  Father,"  answered  the 
boy  ;  "  I  called  upon  Antierne  to  help  me,  and  he 
did  help  me.  He  always  helped  me  when  he  was 
alive,  and  I  know  he  is  with  God  now,  he  was  so 
good." 

"  Yes,  Domoalis,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  let  us  hope 
that  our  dear  Antierne  is  with  God.  He  was  a 
good  monk.  But  tell  me,  boy,  what  prayer  didst 
thou  say  ?  " 

"  I  said  the  prayer  thou  didst  teach  me  to  say 
when  in  danger,  the  prayer  the  monks  always  say, 
for  some  day  I  will  also  be  a  monk,  so  thou  hast 
promised  me,  Father  Abbot.  I  blessed  myself  and 
said,  '  O  God,  come  to  my  help.  O  Lord,  make 
haste  to  help  me.  Good  Antierne,  save  me.'  That 
is  my  prayer  in  all  danger.  Then  I  thought  of 
thee,  but  I  knew  thou  couldst  pray  for  thyself," 
said  Domoalis,  with  boylike  simplicity. 

"Thou  hast  done  well,  Domoalis;  pray  always 
thus,  but  do  not  forget  to  pray  sometimes  for  thy 
poor  Abbot.  Come  now,  let  us  eat ;  thou  must 
surely  be  hungry,  as  well  as  frightened,"  said  the 
Abbot. 

Then  they  both  sat  down  on  a  large  stone 
together,  as  was  their  custom,  the  great  Abbot 
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and  the  young  Celtic  boy,  and  ate  their  midday 
luncheon,  blessing  God,  and  giving  thanks  for  the 
bread  and  water  He  had  given  them,  the  boy  tell 
ing  his  little  adventures  and  the  Abbot  listening 
and  counseling,  for  Domoalis  was  an  orphan 
whose  parents  had  died  of  the  black  plague,  and 
the  monks  were  educating  him  for  some  useful 
career. 


XIX 

OUT  OF  THE  FOLD 

For  Demas  hath  left  me,  loving  this  world,  and  is  gone  to 
Thessalonica. — 2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

IT  was  early  in  the  evening  when  Domoalis  re 
turned  to  the  Abbey  and  reported  to  the  Prior  that 
the  Abbot  was  safe  in  his  mountain  cave,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  pray  that  the  wild  Suevi 
or  the  fierce  wolves  should  not  find  and  devour 
him. 

The  Abbot  himself,  however,  was  not  worried 
about  either  of  these  dangers,  but  began  at  once 
to  prepare  the  cave  for  his  stay  by  lighting  a  fire 
to  purify  the  air  and  remove  the  dampness.  He 
then  began  to  gather  a  quantity  of  dry  leaves  and 
fragrant  pine-needles,  and  arrange  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  cave  for  a  bed.  This  done  he  got 
ready  his  writing  materials  and  the  book  of  Holy 
Scriptures  in  preparation  for  his  work,  and,  as  it 
was  still  early,  he  strolled  through  the  forest  en 
joying  its  many  beauties,  and  meditating  on  the 
works  of  God.  Towards  evening  he  returned  to 
his  cave,  recited  his  office,  read  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  for  an  hour  and  then  ate  his  evening  meal 
which  consisted  of  white  beans  with  black  bread, 
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and  water  from  the  spring.  Then  closing-  the  en 
trance  to  the  cave  with  a  large  stone  slab,  he 
gathered  his  cloak  around  him  and  lay  down  to 
rest,  reciting  all  the  while  the  Complin  psalms  with 
great  fervor  and  devotion. 

It  was  early  on  the  following  morning  when 
the  Abbot  awoke  from  his  slumbers,  so  early  that 
the  birds  had  not  yet  begun  their  morning  song, 
but  he  could  see  the  light  of  dawning  day  stream 
ing  in  through  the  entrance  of  his  cave.  He 
arose  at  once  and  began  to  say  the  matin  psalms 
aloud,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  monastery.  Then, 
having  finished  his  morning  ablutions,  he  knelt 
outside  the  cave  against  a  rough  stone  which  he 
had  fixed  for  a  seat. 

At  once  his  mind  passed  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  the  cares  of  earth  were  forgotten  in  the  con 
templation  of  God  and  His  works.  For  several 
hours  he  prayed  and  meditated  thus,  until  the 
sun  was  high  above  the  horizon.  Then  rising  up 
he  went  for  a  walk  farther  into  the  forest,  his  mind 
still  pondering  upon  the  great  truths  of  salvation. 
Everything  reminded  him  of  God, — the  songs  of 
the  birds,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  glisten 
ing  of  the  dewdrops  on  the  soft  green  grass,  the 
stately  glory  of  the  trees,  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
and  the  gurgling  of  the  mountain  stream  and  the 
shifting  of  the  fleecy  clouds, — all  were  made  and 
dominated  by  Him,  the  highest  and  greatest  and 
bountiful  Creator  of  nature  and  of  man.  By  noon 
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he  again  returned  to  his  cave,  and  after  some  vocal 
prayers  he  took  his  slight  repast.  After  this  he 
spent  the  afternoon  in  composing  a  homily  on  the 
Gospel  for  the  instruction  of  his  monks.  Thus 
passed  day  after  day,  each  like  the  other,  until  all 
his  work  was  finished,  and  on  the  sixth  day  he 
heard  the  silvery  voice  of  young  Domoalis  re 
sounding  through  the  forest :  "  Peace,  Father 
Abbot,  peace." 

"  Peace,  Domoalis,  peace,"  answered  the  Abbot, 
and  soon  the  youth  approached,  greeting  him 
joyously,  and  handed  him  a  letter.  Then  looking 
around,  the  boy  said,  "  Thou  hast  not  eaten  much, 
Father  Abbot,  for  most  of  the  bread  and  beans 
I  left  for  you  still  remain.  If  the  wolves  smell 
these  they  will  surely  come  this  way.  I  don't  like 
wolves." 

"  When  one  is  not  working,  one  does  not  care 
to  eat  much,"  replied  the  Abbot.  "  But,  boy,  sit 
thee  down.  Thou  must  be  hungry  as  well  as 
thirsty.  Eat  some  food,  and  I  will  bring  thee  a 
drink  from  the  spring." 

"Yes,  Father  Abbot,  I  can  always  eat,"  an 
swered  the  boy.  "  Good  Brother  Bruno,  the  cook, 
often  says  that  I  am  possessed  by  a  hungry  devil, 
for  I  am  always  hungry." 

"  Perhaps  Brother  Bruno  is  right,  boy,"  said  the 
Abbot.  "  But  if  such  be  the  case  thou  shalt  have 
to  make  that  hungry  devil  fast  sometimes." 

"  Well,  if  I  fast  now,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  get 
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back  to  the  monastery  to-night  with  thy  mes 
sage  ?  "  said  the  boy  laughingly. 

"  Not  this  time,  boy,  but  some  other  time ; — 
thou  must  eat  now  whilst  I  write  the  Prior's  let 
ter,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"But  thou  seldom  eatest,  Father  Abbot,"  an 
swered  Domoalis  ;  "  even  at  home  thou  carest  not 
for  food  or  drink." 

"  Not  by  food  alone  does  man  live,  boy ;  the 
soul  has  other  wants,"  replied  the  Abbot,  as  he 
sat  down  with  his  chart  to  write  a  message  to 
Prior  Gall.  Which  letter  he  gave  to  Domoalis, 
saying  :  "  On  Wednesday,  good  Domoalis,  meet 
me  at  the  crossroads,  but  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  the  wolves." 

"  I  always  watch  those  hungry  fellows,"  an 
swered  the  boy.  "I  don't  like  wolves,"  and  he 
knelt  for  the  Abbot's  blessing,  and  then  started 
for  St.  Peter's. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  evening  the 
Abbot,  as  he  had  promised,  returned  to  the 
monastery,  calmed  and  strengthened  and  ready 
for  whatever  trials  might  meet  him.  The  num 
ber  of  his  monks  had  now  increased  to  sixty,  and 
were  distributed  between  the  two  houses.  Ten 
were  stationed  at  Annegrai,  caring  for  the  Novices, 
the  sick  and  the  aged.  Fifty  were  employed  at 
the  Abbey  school,  at  Luxeuil,  in  teaching  and 
preaching  and  caring  for  the  scholars.  Nor  were 
these  sixty  monks  so  easily  governed.  They  had 
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come  from  different  conditions  of  life,  for  whilst 
some  were  of  the  peasant  class  and  suited  only 
for  manual  labor,  some  were  from  the  Prankish 
tribes,  and  brought  with  them  much  of  that  care 
less  freedom  and  indifference  peculiar  to  a  roving- 
life.  Others  again  were  from  the  best  Roman 
families,  soft  and  effeminate,  seeking  their  own 
ease  and  convenience  whenever  it  was  possible  to 
do  so  without  incurring  the  open  displeasure  of 
their  Superiors.  Some  also  were  descendants  of 
old  natives,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  Caesar  had  found  here  and  called  the  Gauls. 
These  strong  wills  must  needs  be  conquered 
and  made  subservient  to  God's  law  ;  their  selfish 
propensities  must  be  changed  into  generous  im 
pulses,  their  loose,  corrupt  morals  must  be  regu 
lated  and  purified ;  their  worldly  thoughts  and 
maxims  must  be  directed  into  higher  channels ; 
their  evil  actions  must  be  repudiated  and  re 
proved.  It  was  a  great  task  and  heavy  burden  for 
one  man  to  carry  ;  and  it  was  often  a  thankless 
task,  for  after  sometimes  feeding  and  clothing  and 
sheltering  and  teaching  these  applicants  for  months 
or  years,  they  sometimes  forgot  their  benefactors 
and  did  what  evil  they  could  to  annoy  them.  So 
felt  the  Abbot,  very  often,  as  the  wants  and  troubles 
of  this  growing  community  multiplied  and  an 
noyed  him.  He  had  fled  away  from  the  world  to 
escape  its  cares  of  family  life,  and  now  he  found 
himself  father  of  a  family  of  hundreds,  meeting 
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opposition  at  times  from  those  who  should  have 
sustained  him  in  his  labors  for  the  good  of  others. 
Although  these  gloomy  thoughts  and  forebodings 
often  harassed  him,  yet  the  Abbot  was  a  man  of 
deep  and  sincere  piety,  so  that  after  a  period  of 
prayer  he  always  conquered  such  temptations 
of  the  evil  one. 

Easter  fell  upon  the  I4th  of  the  first  moon  after 
the  spring  equinox,  and  this  year  it  was  a  Sunday  ; 
consequently,  it  would  be  one  week  ahead  of  the 
Gallic  Easter,  but  such  was  the  rule  of  the  churches 
of  Hibernia  and  Britain,  and  he  kept  up  the  cus 
tom.  Yet  frequently  of  late  the  Abbot  felt  that 
this  would  be  his  last  Celtic  Easter  in  Gaul.  He 
felt  a  premonition  of  a  storm  coming,  and  knew 
that  he  could  not  escape  its  fury,  for  when  he 
yielded  in  one  thing,  they  would  quickly  find  an 
other.  He  felt  also  that  the  native  clergy  were 
antagonistic.  They  were  seeking  not  church  dis 
cipline,  for  the  Gallic  spirit  would  brook  no  foreign 
custom  to  supersede  theirs.  His  glory  was  too 
great,  his  fame  too  general.  They  must  confine 
him  to  his  monastery,  and  even  there  they  must 
limit  his  power.  His  teachings  were  disturbing 
their  peace  by  making  the  people  dissatisfied  with 
their  easy-going  methods  and  irregularity. 

This  the  Abbot  felt  and  did  his  utmost  to  re 
move  all  friction,  but  what  was  he  to  do  when  the 
crowds  flocked  to  St.  Peter's  from  all  directions  in 
search  of  spiritual  advice  and  assistance  ?  The 
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people  could  not  be  turned  away  whilst  a  hundred 
monks  were  capable  of  administering  to  them. 

He  also  realized  that  even  in  his  own  com 
munity  the  spirit  of  dissension  manifested  itself, 
not  before  him,  but  to  his  Priors,  and  towards  his 
Celtic  monks. 

The  Abbot  arrived  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  early 
evening  ;  he  was  tired  and  dusty  after  his  two 
hours'  walk  over  the  old  Roman  military  road. 
The  day  had  been  very  hot,  and  the  dust  seemed 
to  cover  everything ;  rain  had  not  fallen  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  except  in  scattered  showers, 
hardly  noticeable,  but  now  in  the  west  heavy 
clouds  were  gathering,  and  a  storm  seemed  ap 
proaching.  At  the  gate  of  the  monastery  he 
stopped  to  converse  with  the  porter,  Brother 
Florence,  and  from  him  learned  that  the  Prior, 
Father  Gall,  was  having  much  trouble  with  the 
monk  Waldolinus,  who  persisted  in  doing  much 
as  he  pleased.  The  Abbot  said  nothing  but  went 
to  his  cell.  There,  later,  he  talked  with  Prior 
Gall,  and  asked  the  particulars  of  Waldolinus's 
conduct  during  his  absence. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came  to-day,  Father  Abbot, — 
for  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  have  had  much  trouble 
since  you  left.  Brother  Waldolinus  has  been  very 
rebellious  and  defies  all  authority,"  said  Prior 
Gall. 

In  another  moment  the  gong  for  the  evening 
meal  struck  and  the  Abbot  took  his  place  at  the 
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end  of  the  line  and  passed  into  the  great  re 
fectory  where  supper  was  served  and  eaten  in 
silence. 

The  Complin  service  being  over,  the  final  ex 
amination  of  conscience  followed.  For  a  few 
minutes  there  was  absolute  stillness  in  the  chapel 
till  the  Abbot,  speaking  from  his  rostrum,  said, 
"  In  preparation  for  the  holy  office  for  to-morrow, 
my  Brethren,  it  behooves  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  all 
our  sins  and  imperfections.  To  help  us  in  this 
important  work  I  will  read  for  you  this  lesson." 
Then  taking  up  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  solemn 
tones  he  read  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  describing  the  revolt  of  the 
Israelites  against  God.  Another  pause  ensued,  a 
pause  in  which  the  silence  was  death-like,  then  the 
Abbot  said,  "  Now  let  us  place  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  humbly  acknowledge  our 
sins.  Hath  any  monk  transgressed  the  prescrip 
tions  of  our  Holy  Rule,  let  such  a  one  pass  into 
the  cell  of  penance,  and  take  the  discipline  ac 
cording  to  our  custom."  Instantly  several  monks 
arose  and  went  out  to  the  pillar  of  flagellation  and 
for  many  minutes  the  swish  of  the  scourge  could 
be  heard  on  the  bare  flesh  of  the  culprits.  Again 
the  Abbot  spoke  and  said,  "  Hath  any  monk 
sinned  grievously  against  God,  his  neighbor,  or 
himself,  let  him  to-night  seek  his  father  confessor 
and  receive  his  penance,  and  finally  hath  any 
monk  by  word  or  example  given  public  scandal 
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to  the  Brethren,  let  him  come  forth  and  make  a 
public  apology." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  and  no  one 
stirred.  Then  the  Abbot  said  aloud,  "  I  call  upon 
our  beloved  Prior  to  manifest  the  truth." 

With  trembling  voice  Father  Gall  arose  to  his 
feet  and  said  : 

"  Brother  Waldolinus  is  present,  and  may  ex 
plain  his  conduct  on  last  Palm  Sunday." 

Then  Waldolinus  rose  up  with  a  vicious  move 
ment  and  spoke  thus  : 

"  If  I  am  accused  of  giving  scandal,  I  deny  the 
accusation,  for  I  was  only  claiming  my  right 
against  a  piece  of  petty  tyranny  from  others.  I 
tell  thee,  Abbot  Columbanus,  I  am  tired  of  this 
monastic  life — I  am  weary  of  this  coming  and  go 
ing  at  the  beck  and  call  of  others,  with  scant  food 
and  poor  clothing,  and  little  sleep  and  constant 
work,"  said  the  monk,  now  aroused  to  anger. 

"Is  that  all,  Brother?  Hast  thou  no  other 
grievance  against  us  ?  "  softly  spoke  the  Abbot. 

"  Yes,  I  hate  this  constant  supervision  as  if  we 
were  little  children.  Our  letters  are  inspected,  and 
we  dare  not  speak  to  outsiders — like  prisoners  we 
dwell  here." 

"  Truly  said,"  answered  the  Abbot.  "  We  are 
prisoners  of  the  Lord ;  for  Him  we  have  impris 
oned  ourselves  and  made  ourselves  children.  He 
it  was  who  said  :  *  Unless  you  become  as  little 
children  you  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven/  But  surely  that  is  not  all.  Brother,  these 
trifling  fancies  could  not  annoy  such  a  great  mind 
as  thine." 

"  Then  see  how  we  are  placed  under  Superiors, 
and  expected  to  obey  the  will  of  men  who  are  our 
intellectual  inferiors,"  retorted  the  angry  monk. 
"And  furthermore  the  secular  clergy  dislike  us 
for  interfering  with  their  work,  the  bishops  are 
our  enemies, — the  queen  herself  is  not  permitted 
to  enter  our  cloister, — our  freedom  of  speech  is 
abridged,  and  our  liberties  are  restrained.  When 
we  go  out  we  must  kneel  for  a  blessing,  and  when 
we  come  in  we  must  do  likewise.  It  is  all  intoler 
able  and  I  cannot  endure  it,"  said  Waldolinus. 

The  monks  were  listening  in  angry  silence  to 
the  insolence  of  their  rebellious  Brother,  and  won 
dered  how  the  saintly  Abbot  could  have  so  much 
patience  with  him,  but  when  he  added  the  last 
grievance  they  rose  up  in  a  body  and  Brother 
Augustine  speaking  for  them  said  :  "  Good  Father 
Abbot,  Brother  Waldolinus  has  never  heard  such 
sentiments  from  us;  they  are  entirely  his  own. 
We  love  our  cloister,  and  cheerfully  obey  our 
Rule."  And  others  re-echoing  his  words,  assured 
the  Abbot  of  their  loyalty  to  him  and  the  Rule. 

"  Never  for  a  moment  have  I  doubted  thy  loy 
alty  to  God  and  to  me,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "but 
we  must  hear  Brother  Waldolinus  out."  Then 
the  Abbot  said :  "  And  hast  thou  said  all,  my 
Brother?" 
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"All  for  the  present,"  snapped  the  irritated 
monk. 

"  Then  let  me  speak  to  thee,"  said  the  Abbot  in 
his  kindest  voice,  "  and  may  God  open  thy  heart 
to  hear  my  words.  Will  our  beloved  Prior  read 
this  paper  for  us?" 

The  Prior  taking  the  paper  read  :  "  I,  Jaques 
Chantal,  now  Brother  Waldolinus,  after  three 
years  of  probation  at  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  Luxeuil, 
do  make  these  solemn  and  perpetual  vows  as  a 
monk  of  the  Order  of  the  Abbot  Columbanus 
here  in  the  presence  of  the  Abbot  and  the  monks 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

"i.  I  renounce  all  my  property  or  rights  in 
any  property  that  I  have,  or  may  have,  and  trans 
fer  all  of  same  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter's  and 
pledge  myself  to  the  practice  of  poverty  in  all 
things. 

"  2.  I  now  and  forever  consecrate  my  body  to 
God  as  a  perpetual  sacrifice  of  atonement,  pledg 
ing  myself  to  purity  of  thought  and  speech,  and 
chastity  of  action. 

"  3.  I  promise  as  a  monk  of  St.  Peter's  to  obey 
the  Rule  of  my  Abbot  in  every  particular  where 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  law  of  God,  and  I 
further  pledge  myself  unreservedly  to  avoid  giving 
bad  example  or  scandal  to  my  Brethren,  and  to 
edify  them  at  all  times  by  my  obedience.  May 
God  strengthen  my  good  resolution. 

"January  22,  j 
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The  Prior  then  folded  the  manuscript  and 
handed  the  same  to  the  Abbot,  who  from  his  seat 
in  the  chapter  room  asked,  "  Brethren,  didst 
thou  not  hear  our  good  Brother  Waldolinus  pro 
nounce  these  vows  three  years  ago?" 

"  We  did,"  they  answered  emphatically  but  sadly. 

"And,  Brother  Waldolinus,"  said  the  Abbot, 
"  didst  thou  not  write  with  thy  own  hand,  and  read 
with  thy  own  lips,  the  vows  just  read  for  us  ?  " 

"  I  did  ;  but  I  was  young  and  foolish  then,  and 
I  did  not  think  that  I  would  ever  have  cause  to  re 
gret  my  action.  Since  then  I  have  become  wiser 
and  now  see  my  folly." 

A  low  murmur  of  disgust  slipped  from  the  as 
sembled  monks,  and  Waldolinus  saw  he  was  in 
sulting  their  intelligence  and  obedience. 

"  Say  not  thus,  Brother  ;  thou  mayst  think  thy 
self  wise  and  consider  all  present  as  foolish,  but 
our  folly  is  Christian  perfection.  May  God  en 
lighten  thy  soul.  And  now,  Waldolinus,  hear  me. 
God  must  be  served  cheerfully  and  joyously,  and 
not  by  coercion — our  Holy  Rule  and  Penitential 
serve  but  to  guide  us  in  our  efforts  to  save  our 
souls.  Thou  knowest  this  well,  for  thou  didst 
show  talent  and  good  sense  until  recently.  Thou 
knowest  if  thou  art  not  happy  here  we  hold  thee 
not.  The  monastery  gate  that  opened  to  let  thee 
in  will  again  open  to  let  thee  out.  We  only  bid 
thee  to  have  a  care  that  thou  art  not  yielding  to 
the  counsels  of  the  evil  one. 
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"  Dost  thou  not  recall  how  thou  earnest  at  four- 
and-twerity  and  begged  to  be  admitted  as  a  novice 
of  St.  Peter's  ?  Did  not  I  thrice  refuse  thee  ad 
mittance,  and  send  thee  back  into  the  world,  fear 
ing  thou  mightest  not  like  our  life  ?  Didst  thou 
not  return,  and  plead  the  fourth  time  on  bended 
knees  to  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  thyself  ? 
And  didst  thou  not  for  two  long  years  serve  as  a 
novice  cheerfully  and  contentedly  ?  And,  further 
more,  didst  thou  not  walk  faithfully  along  the 
path  of  our  Rule  and  Penitential  till  pride  and 
ambition  seduced  thee  from  duty  ?  Ah  !  Waldo- 
linus — thou  wilt  go,  but  thou  wilt  also  return — in 
the  meantime  see  thou  dost  no  evil.  We  do 
love  thee  yet  and  because  we  love  thee,  we  pity  thy 
weakness  and  condemn  thy  folly.  Thou  wilt  go 
forth  from  our  midst,  but  our  prayers  will  follow 
thee.  Brother,  go  in  peace  and  the  Lord  be  with 
thee." 

A  breathless  silence  followed  for  the  space  of 
about  a  minute — then  the  low  tones  of  the  Abbot's 
voice  swept  over  the  hall,  and  the  mingling  of 
many  sighs  arose  as  they  recited  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints.  At  the  sign  of  the  Abbot  they  had  all 
dropped  on  their  knees,  and  Waldolinus  knelt, 
too,  and  joined  in  the  prayer  for  his  own  deliver 
ance  from  evil. 

On  the  morrow  he  departed  from  St.  Peter's  to 
try  to  find  happiness  in  the  life  he  had  once  for 
saken,  and  peace  reigned  again  at  St.  Peter's. 


XX 

MONASTIC  LIFE  AT  LUXEUIL 

One  thing  I  have  asked  of  the  Lord,  this  will  I  seek 
after :  That  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  my  life. — Psalm  xxvi.  4. 

THE  departure  of  Waldolinus  from  St.  Peter's 
was  the  first  serious  defection  that  Columbanus 
had  had  from  his  band  of  monks,  although,  at 
times,  some  others  showed  a  spirit  of  resistance, 
and  a  desire  to  leave  the  community ;  yet  they 
always  repented  and  continued  at  their  work. 

But  with  Waldolinus  it  was  different.  He  per 
sisted  in  annoying  and  scandalizing  his  brethren, 
consequently  his  absence  was  not  regretted,  and 
he  was  soon  forgotten. 

The  new  Abbey  went  on  as  usual,  and  each 
year  added  to  its  success.  Its  cloisters  contained 
some  of  the  most  learned  teachers  in  Gaul.  The 
school  was  considered  the  best  of  its  kind.  Its 
Abbot  was  referred  to  as  a  great  teacher,  scholar 
and  saint.  But  all  this  glory  was  reached  through 
much  toil  and  trouble ; — many  sleepless  nights 
and  much  suffering.  Columbanus  had  come  into 
Gaul  a  man  in  his  prime  ; — now  there  was  a  stoop 
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in  his  shoulders,  and  strands  of  silvery  threads  in 
the  golden  hair  that  formed  the  monk's  tonsure. 

He  had  seen  ten  of  his  Celtic  brethren  and  five 
of  his  Gauls  laid  away  in  the  little  hillside  ceme 
tery.  Seven  of  the  new  monks  had  also  died,  yet 
he  did  not  repine,  for  God  sent  others  to  fill  these 
vacancies  ;  cloister  and  school  were  crowded  and 
all  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  either  as 
teachers  or  preachers. 

"  The  harvest  indeed  is  ready,"  said  the  Abbot. 
"  But  we  need  more  reapers.  Here  is  Father 
Aidan  again  calling  for  more  help.  I  must  send 
a  few  more  monks  to  the  Saxon  mission  at  Oxen- 
ford." 

Just  then  the  porter  of  the  monastery  ap 
proached,  and  said  :  "  Father  Abbot,  there  is  a 
band  of  pilgrim  monks  at  the  gate  awaiting 
thee." 

"  Lead  them  in,  Brother  Dotto.  I  will  go  to 
meet  them."  And  as  Columbanus  drew  near  he 
recognized  their  leader,  and  said  :  "  Peace,  Broth 
ers,  peace  ;  welcome  to  Luxeuil." 

And  the  leader  answered  :  "  Peace,  Father  Abbot, 
peace,  from  me  and  my  monks.  I  am  Augustine, 
the  unworthy  Prior  of  this  band  of  holy  men.  We 
are  on  our  way  to  the  mission  field  of  Britain.  The 
good  Pope  Gregory  has  sent  us  to  evangelize  the 
Saxons.  We  follow  the  Rule  of  holy  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  our  founder.  We  greet  thee,  and  humbly 
crave  thy  shelter  for  the  night." 
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"  Not  only  for  one  night,  but  as  long  as  ye  may 
choose  to  remain.  It  is  our  privilege  and  our  joy 
to  entertain  ye.  All  that  we  have  we  will  share 
with  ye,"  replied  the  Abbot.  "  Come  to  our  house 
and  rest.  Ye  must  be  tired  and  hungry." 

Thus  the  pilgrims  were  made  welcome,  and 
spent  several  days  studying  the  Rule  of  Abbot 
Columbanus,  and  observing  its  practice  in  daily 
life  at  Luxeuil.  They  marveled  at  the  great  work 
done  by  this  band  of  monks,  and  prayed  God  to 
bless  and  prosper  the  mission  into  Britain,  as  He 
had  done  his  own  mission  in  Gaul.  Having  their 
needed  rest,  they  resumed  their  journey  on  the 
third  day,  very  much  edified  and  encouraged  by 
all  they  had  seen  and  heard  during  their  stay  at 
Luxeuil.  They  added  to  their  band  two  monks 
for  Aidan  at  Oxenford,  and  Augustine  promised  to 
visit  the  Saxon  school  and  its  monks  as  soon  as 
he  could  do  so. 

Once  more  it  was  mid-lent  at  Luxueil,  and  both 
scholars  and  monks  were  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  Easter  with  joyous  anticipation.  But  this 
year  the  Abbot  was  in  much  distress  of  mind  over 
the  disputes  about  the  celebration  of  the  festival, 
for  again  the  neighboring  clergy  were  protesting 
to  the  Bishop  against  the  "  Celtic  Easter,"  as 
they  called  it,  although  this  same  custom  had 
formerly  been  the  rule  of  all  the  churches,  east 
and  west. 

The   bishops,   in   turn,   remonstrated  with    the 
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Abbot  about  the  matter,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
change  a  custom  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Bangor,  and  adopt  this  new  practice  of  a 
people  whom  he  considered  much  wanting  in 
Christian  zeal  and  piety.  Besides,  he  felt  that  the 
whole  matter  was  being  agitated  only  to  annoy 
him.  Furthermore,  he  had  appealed  to  Pope 
Gregory,  at  Rome,  and  must  await  his  decision. 
His  annoyance,  however,  was  evident  to  those 
who  knew  his  strong  personal  feelings  on  the  sub 
ject,  and  when,  as  was  his  custom,  he  went  into 
his  "  Retreat,"  in  preparation  for  the  Easter  festi 
val,  he  poured  out  his  soul  to  God  in  great  an 
guish,  saying  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist:  "How 
long,  O  Lord !  how  long  wilt  Thou  stand  it ! 
Thou  art  strong,  but  I  am  weak — I  am  weary  of 
all  this  deceit.  Many  who  pose  as  Thy  friends 
are  in  very  truth  Thy  enemies,  for  they  seek  only 
their  own  worldly  advancement  and  pleasures. 
Some  in  high  places  are  cold  and  tepid  in  Thy 
service,  and  the  officers  of  the  Holy  Church  are 
used  for  family  preferment.  The  progress  of  re 
ligion  is  retarded  by  their  sinful  ambitions.  Yea, 
Lord,  spare  me  more  of  this  sorrow, — let  me  go 
away  from  it  all.  Even  some  of  my  own  are  dis 
loyal  to  Thee ; — poor  Waldolinus  has  turned  his 
back  upon  Thee,  and  left  me ;  spare  him,  O 
Lord ; — save  him  from  his  own  folly.  Tell  me, 
Master,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  And  thou,  holy  Sin- 
ell,  my  friend,  and  friend  of  God,  pray  for  me, 
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for  my  heart  is  sore  with  many  strivings  to  help 
others  to  God,  but  oh,  may  I  not  myself  become 
a  castaway." 

As  he  paused  in  his  heart-cry,  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  voice  of  his  old  friend,  Father  Sinell, 
saying  to  him  :  "  Courage,  my  son,  courage.  The 
life  of  a  Christian  must  be  like  the  life  of  the  sol 
dier.  It  is  a  battle  and  the  wilder  it  rages  the 
harder  we  must  fight.  The  Master  knows  it  all 
and  sees  it  all, — so  must  it  be  to  the  end." 

Then  a  softer  and  a  sweeter  voice  seemed  to  say, 
"  I  was  weary  and  footsore  on  the  road  to  Calvary, 
yet  they  forced  Me  on,  but  love  lightened  My  suf 
ferings." 

"  Ah,  but  dearest  Master,  Thou  wert  so  strong, 
— I  am  so  weak,  so  sinful,  so  ungrateful,"  spoke 
the  Abbot  humbly.  Then  the  strong-souled 
monk  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaned 
aloud  in  his  mountain  cave,  till  in  another  mo 
ment  he  heard  a  rustle  like  to  silken  garments, 
and  felt  the  passing  by  of  some  one  near  him. 
Then  looking  up  he  saw  the  form  of  Father  Sin- 
ell  outlined  in  the  distance,  but  not  just  as  he 
knew  him  at  Lough  Erne.  He  was  the  same,  yet 
he  was  changed.  His  face  shone  with  a  dazzling 
light,  and  his  long  flowing  hair  and  snowy  beard 
fell  in  wavy  ringlets  on  his  shoulders  and  bosom. 
He  was  clad  in  the  robes  of  a  monk,  but  of  these 
the  color  and  texture  were  also  changed,  for  his 
garments  shimmered  with  golden  brightness  as  he 
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had  so  often  seen  the  waters  of  Lough  Erne  shim 
mer  in  the  golden  light  of  the  early  morn.  Yet  it 
was  Father  Smell.  The  Abbot  could  not  doubt 
it,  and  he  rose  to  go  to  him. 

"  Stay  thee  1  Columbanus,  stay  thee  !  Come 
not  near  me,  touch  me  not,  but  listen  ;  thine  is  a 
difficult  task,  but  thine  will  also  be  a  great  reward, 
as  has  been  mine.  The  Divine  Master  has  traced 
out  a  path  for  thee  from  that  day  when  I  blessed 
thee  at  Lough  Erne  even  to  the  end, — but  the 
end  is  not  yet.  From  Luxeuil  I  see  a  rugged 
pathway  leading  on  by  rivers  and  over  mountains 
into  dwellings  in  a  sunny  land  far  away  among 
strange  people.  Then  I  see  a  long  stairway  that 
goes  up  and  up  to  the  city  of  God  and,  Colum 
banus,  thou  art  struggling  to  reach  its  summit,  for 
there  stands  Christ,  the  Master  divine." 

"  Then  I  will  go  on  and  on,"  said  Columbanus, 
"  over  rivers  and  mountains  and  valleys  until  the 
Divine  Master  says,  '  It  is  enough.'  Help  me,  holy 
Sinell,  through  it  all !  " 

Then  the  vision  passed  away  leaving  Colum 
banus  in  darkness,  but  his  soul  was  enlightened 
with  a  new  light,  and  sweet  peace  filled  his  heart. 

It  was  the  Monday  after  Passion  Sunday  that 
he  reached  his  mountain  cave  carrying  with  him 
some  bread  and  cheese  for  his  sustenance.  Here 
in  the  solitude  of  the  forest  he  prayed  and  medi 
tated  and  prepared  his  gospel  homilies  for  his 
monks  and  people.  On  Palm  Sunday  he  went  to 
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the  neighboring  church  and  helped  the  pastor 
with  his  Sunday  work,  for  he  loved  to  teach  the 
children  the  word  of  God.  Towards  evening  he 
returned  to  his  cave,  his  mind  still  vexed  by  the 
ever  recurring  Easter  Question.  As  yet  he  had 
received  no  answer  to  his  appeal  from  Pope  Greg 
ory,  but  this  disappointment  did  not  annoy  him,  for 
he  knew  that  the  great  Pope  had  many  other  dif 
ficulties  to  settle  and  his  must  take  its  turn.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  Bishop  called  a  Synod 
to  meet  at  Sens,  and  Columbanus  was  invited  to 
attend  and  discuss  the  Easter  Question.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  accept  the  invitation  and  speak 
his  mind  to  the  assembled  clergy,  but,  upon  fur 
ther  reflection  and  prayer,  he  concluded  to  remain 
at  home  and  to  send  his  Prior,  Father  Gall,  for  he 
feared  that  his  own  impulsive  nature  would  lead 
him  into  some  trouble.  So  calling  Father  Gall, 
he  commissioned  him  to  go  to  the  Synod  as  his 
representative  and  to  read  the  following  letter  to 
the  assembly : 

School  of  St.  Peters,  Luxeuil. 

To  our  Holy  Lords  and  Fathers,  the  Bishops,  Priests 
and  others  of  the  Church,  Columbanus  the  sinner 
sends  greetings  in  Christ  : 

I  am  indeed  thankful  to  God  that  there  are 
so  many,  and  such  great  saints  gathered  together 
on  my  account.  Would  that  you  should  do  this 
oftener, — truly  it  would  be  a  great  thing,  for  there 
are  apt  to  be  many  things  injurious  to  the  people 
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of  the  Church,  and  a  variety  of  teachings  creeping 
in.  One  thing,  however,  I  ask  in  your  goodness, 
namely : 

Condemn  us  not  for  our  Eastern  custom  because 
it  differs  from  yours,  and  the  difference  in  keeping 
the  Easter  festival  will  not  make  us  better  or  worse. 
Neither  am  I  the  originator  of  the  difference. 

I  have  come  into  these  parts,  a  poor  stranger, 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  the  Saviour,  our  common 
God  and  Lord  :  I  ask  your  Holiness  but  a  simple 
grace :  that  you  will  permit  me  to  live  on  in 
silence  in  the  depths  of  these  forests,  near  the 
bones  of  seventeen  of  my  brethren,  whom  I  have 
already  seen  die.  I  will  pray  for  you  with  those 
who  remain  to  me  as  I  ought,  and  as  I  have 
already  done  for  twelve  years. 

Ah !  Let  us  live  with  you  in  this  Gaul  where 
we  are  now,  since  we  are  destined  to  live  with 
one  another  in  heaven,  if  we  are  worthy  to  enter 
therein.  Despite  our  lukewarmness,  we  will  fol 
low,  the  best  we  can,  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  These  are  our  weapons, 
our  shields,  and  our  glory.  To  remain  faithful  to 
them  we  have  left  our  country  and  have  come 
among  you.  It  is  yours,  holy  Fathers,  to  deter 
mine  what  must  be  done  with  some  poor  veterans, 
some  old  pilgrims,  and  if  it  would  not  be  better  to 
console  than  to  disturb  them. 

I  would  not  go  to  you  for  fear  of  entering  into 
some  dispute  with  you,  but  I  will  open  my  heart 
to  you  and  show  you  how  I  believe,  above  all,  in 
the  traditions  of  my  country,  which  are  those  of 
St.  Jerome.  God  forbid  that  we  should  delight 
our  enemies,  namely,  the  Jews,  the  heretics,  the 
pagans,  by  strife  among  us  Christians.  If  God 
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inspires  you  to  expel  me  from  the  desert  which  I 
have  sought  here  beyond  the  seas,  I  should  only 
say  with  Jonas :  "  Take  me  up  and  cast  me  forth 
into  the  sea,  so  shall  the  sea  be  calm."  But  be 
fore  you  throw  me  overboard,  it  is  your  duty  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  sailors,  and  try  first 
to  come  to  land.  Perhaps,  even,  it  might  not  be 
an  excess  of  presumption  in  me  to  suggest  to  you 
that  many  men  follow  the  broad  way,  and  that 
where  there  are  a  few  who  direct  themselves  to 
the  narrow  gate  that  leads  to  life,  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  encourage  than  to  hinder  them,  lest  you 
fall  under  the  condemnation  of  the  text  which  says  : 

"  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites, 
for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against 
men  ;  and  ye  neither  go  into  it  yourself,  nor  suffer 
ye  them  that  are  striving  to  enter ;  for  the  harder 
the  struggle,  the  more  glorious  the  crown." 

"  They,"  says  St.  Gregory,  "  who  do  not  avoid 
the  visible  evil  can  scarcely  believe  in  the  hidden 
good."  For  this  reason  St.  Jerome  enjoins  the 
bishops  to  imitate  the  Apostles,  and  the  monks  to 
follow  the  Fathers  who  have  been  perfect.  The 
Rules  of  the  priests  and  the  monks  are  very  dif 
ferent  ;  let  each  be  faithful  to  the  profession  which 
he  has  embraced  ;  but  let  all  follow  the  Gospel  and 
Christ  their  head.  Yet  pray  for  us,  as  we,  despite 
our  lowliness,  pray  for  you.  Regard  us  not  as 
strangers  to  you ;  for  all  of  us,  whether  Gauls  or 
Britons,  Spaniards  or  other,  are  members  of  the 
same  body.  I  pray  you  all,  my  holy  and  patient 
Fathers  and  Brethren,  to  forgive  the  loquacity  and 
boldness  of  a  man  whose  task  is  beyond  his  strength. 

COLUMBANUS, 
The  Sinner. 
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The  candor  of  the  Abbot's  letter  seemed  to  stun 
the  whole  assembly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
its  contents  were  freely  discussed,  after  which  it 
was  decided  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  the 
Abbot's  appeal  to  Rome  had  been  answered. 

When  Prior  Gall  returned  to  St.  Peter's  after 
the  council,  he  found  the  Abbot  standing  by  the 
Grotto  of  the  Holy  Angels,  and  there  he  reported 
to  him  the  events  of  the  day.  The  Abbot  listened 
calmly  but  attentively,  showing  no  signs  of  sur 
prise,  merely  remarking  that  this  is  God's  world 
and  He  knows  how  to  rule  it, — we  must  learn  to  be 
content.  But  look  1  Here  comes  Father  Attalus 
from  Annegrai  and  as  the  Prior  approached  he 
greeted  the  Abbot  and  said  :  "  Peace,  Father  Ab 
bot.  I  come  to  say  that  there  will  be  six  Novices 
ready  for  vows  to-morrow.  There  were  nine,  you 
will  remember,  in  the  band ;  one  I  am  holding  back 
for  longer  probation,  two  prefer  to  wait  till  the 
next  profession." 

"  At  what  hour  wilt  thou  call  me  for  Mass,  Fa 
ther  Prior?"  asked  the  Abbot. 

"All  will  be  ready  by  eight  o'clock,"  replied 
Father  Attalus  as  he  hurried  to  the  sacristy. 

On  the  morrow  all  was  readiness  in  the  church, 
and  the  Abbot  received  the  vows  of  the  six  new 
members,  but  before  doing  so,  he  counseled  them 
as  follows : 

"  To-day,  my  Brethren,  after  your  long  period 
of  probation  as  Novices  of  St.  Peter's  School,  you 
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have  come  before  the  altar  and  before  our  assem 
bled  community  to  make  solemn  profession  as 
monks.  As  you  have  already  chosen,  you  will 
here  declare  your  proposal  to  be  numbered  among 
the  faithful  workers  of  Christ.  You  are  now  about 
to  take  upon  yourselves  His  yoke  and  to  promise 
to  walk  in  His  footsteps  according  to  our  Holy 
Rule  of  life  and  our  system  of  salutary  penances, 
as  followed  at  Bangor  in  Hibernia.  If,  however, 
you  feel  that  you  have  not  given  the  matter  suf 
ficient  reflection,  there  is  yet  time  for  you  to  with 
draw,  and  wait  till  God  gives  you  further  light 
and  greater  strength  to  follow  your  Divine  Master. 
But  if  you  feel  that  God  has  called  you  to  this 
higher  life,  He  will  give  you  grace  to  live  up  to 
its  requirements,  and  we  now  welcome  you  into 
our  midst,  and  we  will  gladly  assist  you  to  work 
out  your  own  salvation  as  well  as  the  salvation  of 
others,  till  the  Master  calls  you  and  says  :  '  It  is 
finished.'  We  need  your  help,  but  it  must  be 
your  cheerful  help, — laggards  and  discontented 
monks  are  a  nuisance,  and  are  hurtful  to  the  peace 
of  our  little  family.  In  your  former  lives  you 
may  have  been  peasants  or  nobles,  merchants 
or  mechanics, — in  your  present  life  you  must  be 
monks  only,  and  all  worldly  marks  of  distinction 
must  be  forgotten.  For  here  all  must  be  brothers. 
No  title  is  recognized  at  St.  Peter's  except  the  title 
of  superiors,  and  these  are  the  titles  of  authority 
only, — Abbot ,  Prior,  Sub-Prior,  Confessor ;  these 
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must  be  reverenced,  but  not  sought  after.  They 
will  come  to  those  who  deserve  them.  Conse 
quently  be  not  disappointed  or  grieved  when 
others  are  promoted  and  you  are  left  in  the  ranks. 
Consider  only  the  privilege  to  serve  God  and  your 
brethren.  Consider  it  a  privilege  to  serve  your 
brethren  in  any  capacity.  Remember  also  that 
there  is  only  one  reason  why  you  or  any  of  us 
should  be  here  engaged  in  monastic  life,  and  that 
one  reason  is  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls, 
which  means  our  self-sanctification.  This  should 
be  our  first  object  and  aim.  The  service  of  our 
neighbor  must  be  only  a  secondary  consideration. 
At  times  the  devil  will  seek  by  various  means  to 
divert  your  mind  from  this  one  great  object,  and 
by  false  philosophy  and  sentimental  reasoning 
appeal  to  your  humanity  by  suggesting  how  much 
good  you  might  do  by  devoting  your  lives  to  the 
service  of  your  neighbor ;  but  in  this  matter  do  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  these  false 
suggestions.  Put  all  these  fancies  out  of  your 
mind,  for  the  care  of  your  own  soul  comes  first, 
and  the  good  of  your  neighbor  must  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  your  own  salvation, — it  was  the 
Great  Master  who  said,  *  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul  ? ' 
Yet  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  one  work  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  deeds  of  helpfulness  to  our  neigh 
bor  would  not  be  true  charity.  Consequently 
whilst  working  out  our  salvation  we  must  always 
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try  to  bring  others  to  God  and  save  their  souls. 
Their  bodies  are  only  perishable  things, — and 
their  temporal  welfare  is  only  a  transitory  state. 
Their  souls  are  immortal,  their  eternal  welfare  is 
the  one  thing  to  be  desired.  Therefore  help  them 
to  save  their  souls, — preach  and  teach.  Preach 
virtue  by  word  and  example.  Teach  them  in 
school  and  workshop,  in  field  and  forest. 

"  Do  you  understand  these  lessons  and  will  ye  be 
faithful  to  them  till  death  ?  "  said  the  Abbot. 

They  all  assented  cheerfully  and  having  uttered 
their  vows  were  numbered  then  and  there  among 
the  Brethren, — to  the  great  joy  of  Columbanus. 

When  all  was  over  and  their  simple  breakfast 
finished  the  Abbot  was  strolling  along  the  hillside 
in  deep  meditation,  when  he  was  suddenly  inter 
rupted  by  the  cries  of  the  boy  Valery,  who  rush 
ing  upon  him  exclaimed,  "  Hurry,  Father  Abbot, 
my  father  is  dying;  he  was  hurt  in  the  woods  !  " 

The  Abbot  hastily  followed  the  boy  to  the  spot 
where  his  father  was  lying  in  the  rigors  of  death. 
The  others  were  doing  what  they  could  for  him, 
and  the  Abbot  knelt  in  fervent  prayer  to  God,  be 
seeching  Him  for  the  innocent  boy's  sake  to  spare 
the  father.  Nor  did  he  cease  praying  till  Win- 
noch  opened  his  eyes  and  showed  signs  of  return 
ing  life.  Then  bending  down  to  the  wounded 
man  the  Abbot  staunched  the  flowing  blood, 
bound  up  the  gaping  wound  and  helped  to  carry 
the  man  to  the  porter's  lodge. 
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Winnoch  was  one  of  the  neighboring  farmers 
who  had  come  to  help  the  monks  to  prepare  the 
lumber  for  the  new  college  hall  which  they  hoped 
to  complete  by  Christmas.  A  flying  wedge  had 
struck  the  man  in  the  forehead  with  such  force 
that  those  who  witnessed  the  accident  felt  sure  that 
he  was  dead.  When  they  saw  him  move  and 
heard  him  speak  they  knew  that  God  had  heard 
the  Abbot's  prayer  and  brought  the  dead  to  life 
again.  In  return  for  this  great  miracle,  Winnoch 
vowed  that  Valery,  his  son,  should  be  consecrated 
to  God  under  the  Abbot's  care. 

Nor  was  this  a  single  example  of  the  Abbot's 
miraculous  power  with  God,  for  on  several  other 
occasions  he  had  performed  acts  which  were  be 
yond  the  limits  of  human  skill. 

In  a  few  days  the  wounded  man  recovered  and 
returned  to  his  home  fully  convinced  that  the  life 
of  his  son  was  the  only  fit  thank-offering  he 
could  give  for  the  life  God  had  given  back  to  him. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  COMGALL 

A  WHOLE  year  had  already  passed  by  since 
Winnoch's  accident.  The  new  hall  was  finished 
and  a  part  of  it  was  being  used  for  a  scriptorium, 
where  twenty  monks  labored  daily  on  as  many 
manuscripts,  deciphering  and  transcribing  them ; 
— some  were  copying  and  illuminating  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  others  were  making  new  copies  of  the 
"Fathers  of  the  Church,"  as  well  as  transcrib 
ing  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Homer,  Virgil  and 
Ovid. 

The  winter  had  been  a  long  and  dreary  one, — 
but  Lent  was  now  over,  and  matters  were  moving 
along  very  peacefully  at  St.  Peter's.  The  Abbot 
felt  he  could  slip  away  for  a  few  hours'  rest ;  so, 
calling  the  Prior,  he  said  :  "  Come,  Gall,  thou,  too, 
needest  a  rest, — I  go  afishing ;  Attalus  will  care  for 
the  Brethren." 

Now  fishing  was  the  favorite  pastime  of  the 
Abbot's  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  only  recreation  he  al 
lowed  himself,  for  he  often  said  that  a  monk  could 
amuse  himself  usefully  as  well  as  uselessly,  quot 
ing  the  words  of  the  pagan  philosopher  : 
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"  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest. 

A  mind  devoid  of  labor  is  a  mind  distrest." 

Consequently  when  any  of  his  monks  felt  ex 
hausted  in  mind  and  body,  the  Abbot  sent  them 
fishing  as  a  healthful  pastime,  till  they  were 
cured.  And  he,  himself,  loved  to  wander  off  with 
line  and  net  to  some  quiet  nook  by  woodland 
lake,  or  mountain  stream,  and  there  forget  his 
many  cares  and  troubles  in  the  simple  quest  of  the 
finny  tribe.  Sometimes  he  took  one  or  more  of 
the  monks  with  him,  but  oftentimes  he  went  alone, 
yet,  unlike  some  fishermen,  he  usually  brought 
back  a  string  of  fish  for  the  table. 

Gall  was  delighted ; — so  was  Domoalis,  and 
soon  all  three  were  ready  for  the  trip,  but,  just  as 
they  passed  out  of  the  monastery  gate,  two  men 
dressed  in  pilgrim's  garb  approached  them.  They 
were  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  road,  and  as  they 
drew  near,  the  Abbot  said  to  them,  "  Peace  to  all 
of  ye,  my  good  men." 

"  Aye,  Father  Columbanus,  and  peace  to  thee," 
said  the  older  of  the  two.  "  It  is  many  years  since 
I  saw  thee  last.  Dost  thou  not  remember  Brother 
Finian,  thy  old  pupil?"  asked  the  pilgrim. 

"  Brother  Finian  of  Bangor  !  Aye,  well  do  I 
now  recall  thee,  and  I  rejoice  to  meet  and  greet 
thee.  Come  and  rest  thyself,  and  tell  me  all 
about  my  beloved  Hibernia  ; — its  saints  and  its 
scholars.  But  tell  me  first  about  my  holy  Father, 
— Abbot  Comgall.  How  fares  our  Father  and  our 
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friend?  Many  months  have  passed  since  I  re 
ceived  any  message  from  him.  No  doubt  he  has 
much  to  do,  and  he  will  not  cease  to  work  whilst 
strength  is  left  him.  Comgall  is  Hibernia's  great 
est  glory  now." 

The  pilgrim  hesitated  a  moment  before  answer 
ing,  then  looking  calmly  at  Columbanus,  said : 
"  Truly  thou  diclst  love  Comgall,  and  truly  did 
Comgall  love  thee,  for  whenever  he  received  thy 
letters  from  Britain  and  Gaul  he  always  read 
them  in  public  for  us,  and  prophesied  that  God 
would  work  much  good  through  thee  in  foreign 
lands.  And  thy  Brethren  at  Bangor  always  said 
the  same,  and  they  pray  for  thee  yet,  for  thee 
and  thine,  and  many  are  eager  to  follow  in  thy 
footsteps." 

Then  the  great  tears  gathered  in  Finian's  eyes, 
as  he  drew  from  the  folds  of  his  gown  a  small 
packet  carefully  wrapped ;  and  loosening  it  from 
his  girdle,  he  handed  it  to  the  Abbot. 

"  Thanks,  Brother  Finian,  a  thousand  thanks," 
said  Columbanus  as  he  took  the  packet  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  "This  token  from  Hi- 
bernia  is  very  dear  to  me.  And  now,  Brother 
Gall,  take  our  dear  Hibernians  to  the  refectory 
and  refresh  them  ;  later  I  will  call  for  thee  and 
Domoalis." 

The  three  then  departed  towards  the  convent, 
and  Columbanus  carefully  unfolding  the  packet 
found  therein  the  following  letter : 
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"  School  of  Bang  or,  Hibernia, 

"  Kalends  of  July  y  601. 
"  To  Columbanus,  our brother ;  greetings, — and  peace 

to  him  and  his  : 

"Of  thy  charity,  pray  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Abbot  Comgall,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  Ides  of  May,  leaving  us  sorrowing  for  his  loss, 
but  rejoicing  for  his  glory.  Peacefully  he  slept 
in  Christ,  just  as  his  monks  had  finished  Complin." 

Here  Columbanus  paused,  for  he  could  read  no 
more.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  powerful 
frame  shivered  and  was  convulsed,  and  he  knelt 
and  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth,  moaning  with 
many  sobs  :  "  Comgall,  Comgall,  the  strongest  tie 
that  binds  me  to  earth  is  broken.  May  I  soon 
follow  thee,  my  Father  and  my  friend  ; — the  guide 
of  my  youth  ; — the  model  of  my  manhood.  Thou 
needest  no  prayers  from  me  : — I  will  pray  to  thee, 
not  for  thee. 

"  Pray  for  us  thy  children  wandering  in  this 
world  of  sin  and  trouble.  Pray  for  us,  thou  holy 
Abbot ;  thou  man  of  God !  make  intercession  for 
us :  bring  us  safely  to  God  and  to  thee." 

Then  rising  Columbanus  took  the  missive  from 
where  it  had  fallen  and  read  on :  "  We  buried  our 
holy  founder  on  the  hill,  amidst  the  Brethren  he 
had  loved  so  dearly  in  life ;  we  mourned  for  him 
for  thirty  days,  and  Bangor  seems  lonely  without 
him  now.  We  miss  him  daily  and  hourly,  but 
we  are  consoled  to  know  that  he  is  happy  with 
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God,  whilst  his  spirit  watches  over  us  and  this 
great  school  which  he  left  to  continue  his  work. 

"  On  his  death-bed  he  saw  and  spoke  to  each 
one  of  us,  and  told  us  he  would  see  us  again  in  a 
little  while,  if  we  would  be  faithful  to  his  Rule, 
and  carry  on  his  work.  Then  he  prayed  for  his 
dear  missionaries,  who  were  in  distant  lands  mak 
ing  their  pilgrimage  for  Christ;  and  for  thee, 
Columbanus,  he  prayed,  and  bade  us  all  to  pray 
that  God  would  carry  thee  safely  through  all  thy 
plans  for  His  glory.  To  thee  he  sent  his  last 
blessing  and  his  kiss  of  peace,  calling  thee  his 
dove, — his  child, — his  dearest  friend  and  follower." 

Again  Columbanus  broke  down  with  grief,  and 
when  Prior  Gall  and  the  pilgrims  from  Hibernia 
came  to  seek  him  they  found  this  strong,  firm- 
souled  monk  sobbing  like  a  child  at  the  loss  of  an 
earthly  parent.  Then  he  handed  the  missive  to 
Gall,  and  passed  in  silence  through  the  monastery 
gate  and  into  the  church,  where  he  lay  prostrate 
for  a  long  time,  unmindful  of  the  earthly  noises 
around  him. 

At  the  sound  of  the  noontide  Angelus  bell  he 
arose,  and  silently  passed  out  of  the  gate  where 
he  had  met  Brother  Finian,  and  taking  the  moun 
tain  path,  walked  slowly  to  his  cave  in  the  woods, 
where  for  three  days  he  hid  himself  in  prayer  and 
sorrow,  taking  no  other  food  than  the  berries  of 
the  forest. 

During  his  absence  Gall  read  the  missive  to 
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the  monks  assembled  in  the  refectory,  and  asked 
their  prayers  for  Comgall,  the  great  Abbot  of 
Bangor,  to  whom  he  himself  owed  so  much. 

On  the  third  day  Columbanus  returned  to  Lux- 
euil,  and  when  his  monks  met  him  again  they 
found  him  a  changed  man.  He  seemed  more 
spiritual  than  ever  and  more  reserved ;  more  fer 
vent  and  more  exact  in  the  work  of  God. 

Gall  brought  him  the  letter  telling  of  Comgall's 
death,  and  he  took  it  up  to  read  where  he  had 
left  off.  "  And  now,  my  dear  Father  Columbanus, 
we  have  a  new  Father  Abbot ;  one  after  Comgall's 
own  heart;  one  to  whom  he  left  his  mantle  of 
piety  and  zeal.  Father  Flaan  rules  Bangor,  and 
sends  his  greetings,  and  assures  thee  of  his  love 
and  help. 

"  He  bids  thee  to  look  to  Bangor  as  thy  'Alma 
Mater '  still,  and  tells  thee  to  ask  what  thou  wilt, 
as  of  old,  for  thee  and  thine  are  ours  unto  the 
end  :  our  glory  and  our  hope. 

"Your  lowly  classmate,  who  is  now  the  un 
worthy  Prior  of  Bangor,  writes  this,  and  sends 
thee  and  the  Brethren  his  best  wishes  across  the 
sea  into  the  land  of  the  Franks,  where  thou  teach- 
est  the  traditions  of  the  saints  of  Hibernia. 

4 'Affectionately  thy  Brother  in  Christ, 

"  FlNBAR." 

Having  finished  the  reading  of  the  Bangor  let 
ter,  Columbanus  called  Brother  Finian  and  asked 
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him  when  he  would  be  ready  to  return,  so  that  he 
could  send  a  letter  to  the  new  Abbot.  Finian 
told  Columbanus  that  he  had  permission  to  re 
main  with  him  and  consecrate  himself  to  the  mis 
sions.  This  was  a  great  delight  to  Columbanus 
to  have  another  of  his  Hibernian  monks  added  to 
his  band. 

Then  calling  his  own  monks  together,  he  asked 
if  any  would  volunteer  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Hibernia,  to  remain  as  long  as  they  would.  Four 
at  once  volunteered,  and  he  bade  them  prepare 
for  the  journey,  and  learn  from  Finian  the  way  to 
Bangor. 

That  night  he  wrote  to  Abbot  Flaan. 

Luxeuil,  Gallia,  May,  602. 
To  Father  Flaan,  the  Lord  Abbot,  and  to  the  Saints 

of  Bangor. 
MY  DEAR  FATHER  ABBOT  : 

It  is  with  great  effort,  though  mournful 
pleasure,  that  I  turn  at  length  from  the  deepest 
gloom  of  sorrow  to  commune  with  those  who  are 
willing  to  sympathize  with  me  in  grief  or  in  joy. 
None  can  ever  understand,  save  by  bitter  experi 
ence,  how  utterly  desolate  is  the  heart  when  the 
last  tie  of  affection  is  snapped  asunder  :  when  the 
last  hope  is  blotted  out  from  earthly  existence. 
Oh,  how  deep  and  hopeless  is  the  darkness  that 
ensues. 

Such  was  my  anguish  when  I  read  the  kind  but 
sad  notice  of  the  death  of  my  dearest  and  best 
friend,  holy  Abbot  Comgall.  The  light  of  heaven 
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be  his  to-day.  But  oh !  it  was  a  great  blow  to 
me,  and  almost  crushed  my  spirit  to  earth.  For 
twelve  years  we  have  not  met,  but  his  spirit  was  al 
ways  with  me,  and  his  love  upheld  me.  To-day 
I  am  like  a  fatherless  child,  and  I  cannot  put  my 
feelings  on  paper : — they  are  too  sacred. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  thee  and  thine  in  gratitude 
for  thy  kindness  to  this  poor  wandering  mission 
ary  from  Hibernia.  I  know  that  thou  wilt  help 
me  and  mine  in  our  troubles.  I  thank  thee  for  the 
two  monks  thou  hast  sent,  and  I  send  thee  four 
Franks  in  return,  whom  I  know  thou  wilt  love  and 
cherish  for  God's  sake,  and  imbue  them  with  thy 
spirit  of  zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  so  that,  should  they 
ever  care  to  return  to  Luxeuil,  they  will  bring  the 
holy  spirit  of  Bangor  with  them.  Yes,  ComgalPs 
prayers  have  always  followed  us  and  have  opened 
to  us  the  way  to  do  whatever  good  we  have  done 
at  Luxeuil.  My  Hibernian  monks  are  models  for 
all. 

And  now,  holy  Flaan,  God  be  with  thee  and 
help  thee  to  keep  alive  at  Bangor  the  spirit  of 
Comgall,  which  is  the  spirit  of  joy  and  peace. 
Ask  thy  monks  to  pray  for  me,  for  I  can  almost 
see  a  storm  which  is  about  to  break  over  my  head. 
It  may  pass  away,  or  it  may  only  disable  me,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  God's  work  here  in  this 
land  of  half-hearted  Christians.  As  yet  I  have  not 
suffered  much  for  Christ.  Mine  has  been  an  easy 
life — much  success  and  much  consolation.  It  may 
be  that  God  will  give  me  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
if  I  am  not  too  weak  to  stand  it.  Let  us  pray  for 
one  another. 

COLUMBANUS, 
The  Sinner. 
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Having  dispatched  this  letter  to  Bangor,  the 
Abbot  went  about  his  work  as  usual,  yet  his 
monks  could  easily  observe  the  change  that  had 
come  over  him,  and  made  him  more  silent  and 
prayerful  for  many  weeks. 

For  hours  he  would  seem  to  be  conversing  with 
some  unseen  vision,  and  at  times  he  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  ecstatic  prayer  or  meditation.  To  the 
older  monks  who  had  known  Abbot  Comgall  at 
Bangor  he  would  often  recall  his  sanctity  and 
the  wonderful  educational  and  religious  work  he 
had  done  for  Hibernia,  speaking  of  him  at  all 
times  with  deepest  respect  and  reverence  as  one 
of  God's  greatest  saints  and  Hibernia's  greatest 
glories ;  predicting  that  in  future  ages  the  Celtic 
church  of  Hibernia  would  return  to  his  shrine  and 
his  tomb  for  renewed  zeal  and  piety. 

Then  came  the  long  days  of  summer,  and  the 
scholars  returned  to  their  homes,  leaving  the 
cloister  to  its  own  quiet  life  again.  The  Abbot 
gradually  resumed  his  former  activity  in  field  and 
school. 


It  was  September  now,  and  Columbanus  sat 
outside  his  cell  talking  to  a  visitor ;  he  seemed  very 
happy  ;  as  happy  as  a  child. 

The  visitor  spoke  first,  saying,  "I  am  indeed 
glad  to  be  with  thee,  Father  Abbot,  and  see  the 
great  things  thou  hast  done  at  Luxeuil.  God  has 
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blessed  thy  undertakings,  and  I  would  love  to  re 
main  with  thee  in  this  peaceful  home.  The  office 
of  Bishop  is  very  distracting  to  me." 

It  was  Aidan  who  spoke,  the  same  Brother 
Aidan  whom  Columbanus  had  left  in  Britain  in 
charge  of  the  school  on  the  Ouse  at  Oxenford.  So 
well  had  he  succeeded  that  when  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  had  visited  the  spot,  he  made  Aidan 
the  Bishop  of  the  district  of  Mercia.  And  now, 
after  twelve  years  of  absence,  he  had  come  to  visit 
his  old  Abbot,  and  report  to  him  the  condition  of 
the  school.  As  they  sat  together,  discussing  the 
past  and  planning  for  the  future,  Aidan  said 
again  :  "  Oh  !  Father  Abbot,  thou  dost  not  know 
how  much  I  sometimes  long  to  be  back  again  to 
the  monastic  life  ;  some  day  I  may  come  to  thee  at 
Luxeuil." 

"  Speak  not  so,  Bishop  Aidan.  God  has  ap 
pointed  thee  thy  place  in  life :  seek  not  to  change 
it, — thine  own  ease  and  convenience  must  be 
sacrificed  to  God's  glory,"  replied  the  Abbot. 

"  Truly,  it  grieves  me  to  leave  this  land  of  sun 
shine  and  flowers  and  go  back  to  the  fogs  of 
Britain,"  again  urged  the  Bishop. 

"  And  I  shall  miss  thy  presence  here  when  thou 
hast  gone ;  yet  I  am  thankful  to  thee  for  this  visit 
to  Luxeuil ;  we  will  always  remember  that  it  wast 
thou  who  didst  bless  our  new  church  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  altar  of  our  beloved  martyr,  Eric,  whose 
remains  are  lying  somewhere  by  Lake  Constance 
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near  Brigantium,  I  think.  Some  day  I  will  send 
a  band  of  monks  to  find  his  grave,  and  convert 
these  people  to  Christ.  Brother  Eric  was  a 
saint." 

"  Yes,  how  we  all  loved  him  at  Bangor,"  said 
the  Bishop.  "  He  was  so  zealous  and  so  kind. 
But  now,  Father  Abbot,  what  about  our  little 
school  at  Oxenford  ?  What  thinkest  thou  should 
be  done?  The  building  is  old  and  the  present 
site  is  damp." 

"  Go  to  the  hills,  Bishop.  Find  some  stream  of 
running  water,  as  we  have  here,  and  as  we  had  at 
Bangor." 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  as  thou  sayest,  Father  Abbot.  I 
will  put  the  new  school  on  the  hill,  away  from  the 
Ouse  River ;  the  ford  is  becoming  too  busy  a  place 
for  a  school.  Let  us  hope  that  our  St.  Peter's  may 
one  day  become  to  Britain  what  your  St.  Peter's 
is  to  Gaul." 

"Let  us  hope  so,"  said  the  Abbot.  "In  the 
meantime,  Bishop  Aidan,  let  us  work  and  pray 
that  whatever  we  do  may  redound  to  God's  glory 
and  not  ours.  Help  thy  brother  monks  at  Oxen- 
ford,  and  give  all  encouragement  to  Bishop  Au 
gustine  and  his  Benedictine  monks.  This  will  do 
a  great  work  for  Britain.  We  are  co-laborers  in 
God's  vineyard.  May  God  guide  us  and  protect 
us  from  evil.  And  now,  your  lordship,  peace  be 
thine,  and  may  the  holy  Raphael  lead  thee  safely 
back  to  Britain.  Cherish  my  little  Oxenford 
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school,  and  send  for  help  when  thou  needest  it. 
Brother  Gall  has  a  yearning  for  Britain,  but  I 
need  him  here." 

Then  the  Abbot  knelt  for  the  Bishop's  blessing, 
and  these  two  noble  souls  parted — never  to  meet 
again  in  this  life. 


XXII 

THE  SHRINE 

IT  was  with  somewhat  of  a  heavy  heart  that 
Abbot  Columbanus  turned  back  to  his  daily 
routine  after  the  departure  of  Bishop  Aidan  from 
Luxeuil.  Not  that  he  envied  his  monk  the  high 
honor  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  for  he 
loved  Aidan,  and  knew  that  the  Bishop  was  do 
ing  good  work  in  Britain,  but  from  some  remarks 
that  the  Bishop  had  made  he  inferred  that  there 
was  trouble  also  brewing  in  the  Church  of  Britain 
between  Saxon  and  Celt,  the  Celtic  people  hesi 
tating  to  yield  up  their  old  customs  to  the  new 
comers.  It  was  a  condition  of  affairs  similar  to 
that  which  confronted  him  in  Gaul,  only  in  his 
case  he,  the  Celt,  was  the  newcomer,  and  the 
Gallic  clergy  were  the  old  people. 

Sixteen  years  had  now  passed  away  since  Abbot 
Columbanus  and  his  little  band  of  heroic  Celtic 
monks  had  settled  at  Luxeuil.  The  old  castle 
with  all  its  pagan  associations  had  been  changed 
into  a  sanctuary  of  Christian  learning.  One  build 
ing  after  another  had  been  erected  as  necessity 
required  and  their  means  allowed.  The  number 
of  scholars  had  grown  greater  each  year  so  that  it 
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was  a  constant  struggle  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  who  applied  for  instruction  and  relief. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  had  undergone 
a  wonderful  change.  The  peasants,  instructed  and 
encouraged  by  the  monks,  had  improved  their 
farms  and  homes  and  the  nobles  had  learned  from 
the  monks  how  to  treat  their  subjects.  The  fame 
of  the  great  Celtic  Abbot  and  his  flourishing 
school  spread  through  Gaul.  The  Abbey  church 
became  a  great  center  of  religious  activity,  for  the 
people  came  in  crowds  to  witness  the  services 
which  were  carried  out  with  piety  and  splendor. 
Besides  the  church  contained  the  Shrine  of  St.  Eric, 
the  saintly  monk  of  Bangor,  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom  for  Christ  on  the  mission  and  a  strip 
of  whose  blood-stained  tunic  Columbanus  had 
received  from  Comgall.  To  this  shrine  the  Gauls 
brought  their  sick  and  afflicted,  and  many  re 
turned  cured  ;  for  God  did  wonderful  things  for 
those  who  pledged  their  faith  for  Him  and  His 
Divine  Son,  and  to  the  friends  of  God,  the  saints. 

And  so  the  people  flocked  to  Luxeuil  on  many 
occasions.  But  August  I5th,  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  was  one  of 
the  happiest  days  of  the  year.  Thousands  of 
pilgrims  came  to  join  in  the  great  procession  in 
honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  This  year  the  throngs 
that  sought  to  take  part  in  the  services  were 
the  greatest  on  record.  Many  had  come  on  the 
previous  day  so  as  to  make  sure  of  their  chances 
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of  admission,  and  from  early  morn  they  continued 
to  pour  into  the  church  until  the  place  seemed 
like  an  encampment. 

The  services  for  the  occasion  were  of  the  grand 
est  ;  from  early  morn  the  monks  were  busy  either 
chanting  their  office  or  preparing  the  altars  for 
use.  Lights  and  flowers  were  everywhere,  mak 
ing  the  scene  festive  and  solemn. 

All  was  joy  and  happiness,  but  when  the  great 
procession  began  to  move  in  slow  and  measured 
march  it  seemed  as  if  a  piece  of  heaven  was 
brought  to  earth. 

First  came  the  bands  of  peasants  with  banners 
streaming  aloft,  marching  two  by  two  with  rever 
ent  treac  ; — then  followed  the  scholars  and  monks 
of  the  Abbey,  and  these  were  in  turn  followed  by 
the  priests  clad  in  their  sacred  vestments,  all  mov 
ing  to  the  measured  harmony  of  the  sacred  chant. 
The  old  folks  sang  as  best  they  could,  but  their 
feeble  voices  were  often  drowned  out  by  the  strong 
lungs  of  the  sturdy  young  Gauls  and  Franks, 
whose  sweet  music  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  mountain  glens,  thrilling  all  who  heard  it  with 
awe  and  delight.  From  the  church  the  procession 
passed  on  through  the  Abbey  grounds,  through 
forest  and  field,  the  Abbot  blessing  all  as  he  went. 
But  when  from  a  shaded  knoll  he  addressed  the 
assembled  multitudes  upon  Mary's  part  in  man's 
redemption  and  God's  reward  to  her  forever,  the 
Abbot's  eloquence  moved  all  hearts  to  love  and 
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repentance,  and  his  hearers  went  home  refreshed 
in  soul  and  resolved  for  a  better  life. 

Thus  passed  the  day,  and  when  all  was  over 
and  the  crowd  had  dispersed  to  their  homes, 
Abbot  Columbanus  sat  in  the  garden  with  his 
monks  talking  of  the  great  pilgrimage.  He  was 
ready,  as  he  said,  to  say,  "  Now  Thou  canst  dis 
miss  Thy  servant,  O  Lord  !  for  my  eyes  have  seen 
Thy  salvation." 

"  Truly  it  was  a  great  day,  Father  Abbot,"  said 
the  joyous,  happy  Prior  Gall ;  "  the  greatest  day 
I  have  lived, — all  was  so  grand  and  every  one 
was  so  happy,  whilst  God  was  glorified  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  honored." 

"Let  us  pray  that  nothing  will  change  these 
people,  and  take  them  away  from  God.  They 
are  easily  pleased,  but  are  as  easily  displeased. 
They  are  not  like  our  sturdy  Celts,  and  yet  they 
are  only  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  for  our  fore 
fathers  and  theirs  were  one  people  in  the  long  ago, 
but  different  climates  and  surroundings  beget  dif 
ferent  habits  and  fancies.  The  cold  air  of  the 
rugged  mountains  make  stern  men,  the  soft  winds 
and  the  sandy  fields  of  the  plains  make  people 
soft  and  effeminate  ; — these  people  are  apt  to  run 
after  the  soft  things  of  life.  They  need  much, 
very  much,  of  Christian  discipline  to  hold  them  in 
the  Law  of  Christ.  Their  energies  and  zeal  for 
religion  have  been  well-nigh  sapped  by  neglect, 
consequent  upon  the  frequent  invasions  of  the 
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wild  tribes  who  seem  to  destroy  in  an  hour  the 
work  of  a  lifetime,"  said  the  Abbot. 

But  if  the  years  spent  at  Luxeuil  had  brought 
much  suffering  to  the  Celtic  monks  they  had  also 
brought  much  happiness  and  peace.  Away  from 
the  noises  of  the  world  the  Abbot  and  his  monks 
pursued  their  way  in  prayer  and  good  works  for 
God  and  man  ;  teaching  in  the  school  and  preach 
ing  in  the  church,  helping  the  poor  and  sick  in 
body  and  soul. 

"  Yes,  the  poor  you  have  always  with  you/'  the 
Abbot  used  to  say  to  his  monks,  "  for  such  is  the 
depravity  of  the  human  race  that  there  are  many 
who  will  not  do  their  share  of  labor,  and  such  is 
the  multitude  of  human  infirmities  that  many  who 
would  like  to  help  themselves  cannot  well  do  so 
owing  to  bodily  afflictions.  Thus  the  sound  in 
body  and  mind  must  care  for  the  unsound,  not 
out  of  mere  human  pity,  but  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
the  willing  poor  must  toil  for  those  unwilling  as 
the  apostle  has  said  :  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  bur 
dens.'  And  now,  Gall,  we  have  had  our  day  of 
joy, — joy  in  seeing  God  glorified  by  these  crowds 
of  people.  Let  us  not  take  any  credit  of  this  out 
pouring  of  the  spirit  to  ourselves.  It  is  God's 
grace  working  through  our  humble  ministry.  Let 
us  remember,  however,  that  after  every  season  of 
great  joy  we  must  always  expect  to  meet  some 
great  sorrow,  for  the  devil  will  try  to  vent  his  spite 
against  the  servants  of  God  by  interfering  or 
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spoiling  their  work.  We  had  our  triumph,  let  us 
prepare  for  our  trial,  for  in  a  few  days  the  Synod 
will  be  held  and  our  opponents  will  do  all  they 
can  to  deprive  us  of  our  privilege  of  baptizing  and 
confessing  those  who  come  to  us.  True  we  have 
many  staunch  friends  amongst  the  Gallic  clergy, 
but  there  are  also  some  who  would  gladly  see  us 
depart,  for  such  seek  not  God's  glory  nor  the  peo 
ple's  good  but  their  own  interests.  However,  we 
must  be  resigned  to  God's  holy  Will.  If  He  de 
sires  us  to  continue  here  and  to  use  this  privilege, 
none  can  withhold  it  from  us ;  as  for  me,  it  is  only 
a  spirit  of  charity  towards  others  that  induces  me 
to  exercise  the  ministry  of  baptism  and  penance 
at  all.  Should  the  Synod  decide  against  us  we 
shall  be  exempt  from  much  labor  and  a  great  re 
sponsibility.  What  Rome  commands  we  will 
obey  in  every  particular.  In  the  meantime  let  us 
work  on  in  prayer  and  patience." 

"  I  am  sure  that  Rome  will  not  permit  this  in 
justice  to  be  done  to  the  people,  or  to  the  monks, 
Father  Abbot,"  said  Prior  Gall.  "  You  know  what 
such  a  rule  would  mean,  where  faith  and  piety  are 
already  so  cold.  No,  this  must  not  be  ;  God  will 
not  permit  it." 

This  was  all  these  Celtic  monks  lived  for,  to 
glorify  God  and  sanctify  themselves. 

"  I  am  expecting  it,  Father  Gall  ;  I  know  it  will 
come  sooner  or  later,  and  when  Rome  has  decided 
let  us  be  satisfied,"  said  the  Abbot. 
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r  "  But,  Father  Abbot,"  spoke  Prior  Gall,  "  I  did 
not  suppose  that  any  of  the  clergy  would  object 
to  or  oppose  us  in  this  matter,  for  are  we  not 
helping  them  in  the  battle  against  evil  ?  " 

"Aye,  Father  Gall,"  said  the  Abbot,  "thou  think- 
est  rightly  and  speakest  truly,  and  were  all  priests 
'pious  and  zealous  like  thee,  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  complaint.  The  ministers  of  God's 
Church  upon  earth  would  then  be  angels,  not 
men,  but  alas,  the  church  on  earth  is  ruled  by  men, 
not  by  angels,  and  as  men,  they  are  too  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  human  interests  and  prejudice.  Yet 
let  us  not  be  worried  over  these  matters  ;  our 
refuge  is  in  God,  for  as  the  psalmist  says,  *  He 
sleepeth  not  nor  slumbereth,  and  He  who  cares 
for  the  birds  of  the  air  will  care  for  us.'  ' 

"Thou  art  always  so  hopeful  and  full  of  faith, 
Father  Abbot.  I  would  that  I  could  see  things  as 
thou  dost.  I  am  so  human  and  often  so  resentful 
that  I  lose  my  patience  with  those  who  oppose  the 
good,"  answered  Prior  Gall. 

"  Nay,  Father  Gall,  not  so ;  thy  wisdom  and 
patience  are  a  great  help  to  me  and  many  a  time 
thy  counsel  decides  my  course  of  action  with  the 
monks.  To-day,  however,  we  need  much  prayer," 
replied  the  Abbot.  "  Of  course,  the  laws  of  the 
Synod  will  be  binding  in  this  diocese  only,  but  that 
will  be  enough  to  cripple  our  usefulness  with  the 
people  here.  Should  the  Synod  decide  against  us, 
it  will  mean  that  we  must  confine  work  to  our 
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schools  and  our  fields.  Much  of  our  usefulness 
will  be  over  because  it  will  throw  a  slur  upon  our 
fitness  for  the  higher  work,"  said  the  Abbot  calmly. 

"  That  is  precisely  what  our  enemies  desire," 
said  Prior  Gall  with  indignation,  "and  yet  we 
know  how  deficient  and  unfit  many  of  these  very 
enemies  are  for  the  positions  they  hold.  Our 
monks  are  their  superiors  in  knowledge  and 
piety." 

"  Calm  thyself,  Father  Gall,  and  speak  not 
words  of  pride.  Leave  something  in  the  hands 
of  God,  otherwise  it  might  seem  that  the  Synod  of 
Besancon  ruled  the  world.  Say  not  our  enemies  ; 
we  have  no  enemies,  at  least  we  should  know  of 
none,  save  the  devil,  and  because  he  dislikes  our 
work  here,  he  raises  a  storm  against  us,  and  uses 
human  instruments  to  annoy  us,  but  as  long  as 
Christ  is  in  our  boat,  even  though  He  sleepeth, 
yet  we  know  that  we  can  wake  Him,  and  call  upon 
Him  for  help.  He  will  help  us,  and  say  to  the 
troubled  waters,  '  Peace,  be  still.1 ' 

"  True,  Father  Abbot,  but  not  every  one  hast 
such  faith  and  charity  as  thou  hast,"  said  Father 
Gall. 

"  I  will  gladly  discuss  the  question  with  them 
to-morrow.  Now  let  us  to  prayer,  Father  Prior," 
said  the  Abbot.  "  Our  Divine  Master  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  Mary  will  help  us  out.  Hark ! 
the  Angelus  gong  is  striking ;  let  us  kneel." 

And  they  knelt,  the  Abbot  and  his  Prior,   the 
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one  speaking  the  angel's  words,  the  other  echoing 
man's  refrain. 

On  the  morrow,  the  Abbot  and  his  Prior  trudged 
up  the  dusty  streets  of  Besancon  to  the  cathe 
dral  where  the  Synod  was  to  be  held,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  the  meeting  was  opened. 

Judging  from  the  eagerness  of  some  of  the  at 
tending  clergy,  it  might  seem  that  the  only  im 
portant  matter  for  discussion  was  the  peculiarities 
of  the  monks  of  Luxeuil,  for  the  question  was 
quickly  introduced  and  debated  at  length  : — many 
arguing  against  their  presence  in  Burgundy,  de 
claring  that  they  were  introducing  foreign  customs 
into  the  Diocese,  A  few  of  the  clergy  objected 
to  some  of  the  practices  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Peter's  as  interfering  with  their  rights  and  prerog 
atives.  Then  an  old  Gaulish  priest  from  the  sub 
urbs  of  Orleans  arose  and  said,  "It  is  with  feel 
ings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  I  have  listened  to 
some  of  the  words  spoken  here  this  morning 
against  the  humble  and  God-fearing  monks  of 
St.  Peter's  who  are  our  brethren,  though  strangers 
amongst  us.  The  learned  Abbot  and  his  band  of 
faithful  monks  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
all  I  have  heard  from  the  people  who  have  visited 
the  Abbey  from  my  district  is  to  their  glory  and 
my  profit.  They  must  be  saints,  for  they  have 
done  wonders  at  Luxeuil  in  the  school  and  the 
church.  My  people  come  back  to  me  much  im 
proved  by  their  pilgrimages  to  St.  Peter's.  Just 
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as  soon  as  I  can  do  so,  I  intend  to  lead  a  pilgrim 
age  to  this  shrine.  My  Lord  Bishop  will  not,  I 
trust,  allow  aught  to  be  done  to  annoy  these  holy 
men  who  have  come  so  far,  and  are  making  so 
many  sacrifices  to  help  us.  How  many  of  those 
present  to-day  would  be  willing  to  do  a  similar 
work  for  Hibernia  ?  We  need  their  help,  and  their 
example,  every  parish  in  Burgundy.  We  care 
not  whence  they  came ;  they  are  our  brethren  and 
our  well  wishers,  as  well  as  our  benefactors.  We 
must  not  interfere  with  these  Celtic  monks ;  there  is 
room  here  for  all  who  wish  to  do  good.  Poor 
little  Besancon  ought  not  attempt  to  halt  God's 
work." 

The  old  man  sat  down  and  there  was  silence  for 
a  few  moments,  then  the  Bishop  said,  "  Now  we 
will  hear  what  the  Abbot  himself  has  to  say." 

Then  the  Abbot  arose,  and  saluting  the  Bishop 
and  the  assembly,  with  all  humility  he  said :  "  No 
words  of  mine  need  be  added  to  the  words  of  the 
holy  and  learned  pastor  from  Orleans,  for  which  I 
am  deeply  grateful.  Yet  I  would  add  that  if  the 
monks  of  St.  Peter's  have  failed  in  any  way  to  do 
their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbors,  theirs  is 
indeed  a  fruitless  and  useless  life.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  lives  and  example  help  to  glorify 
God  and  spread  His  kingdom  on  earth,  they 
should  be  numbered  among  His  disciples  and  en 
couraged  to  continue  in  good.  For  the  monks  of 
Luxeuil  I  have  no  apology  to  make.  We  came  at 
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the  request  of  good  Agnoald  and  were  placed  at 
St.  Peter's  by  King  Gontran.  Our  work  in 
church  and  schools,  since  coming  here,  speaks  for 
itself.  Should  our  presence  here  be  hurtful  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  we  will  push  onward  to  other 
lands,  there  to  continue  our  labors,  and  leave  St. 
Peter's  to  those  who  may  care  to  take  up  and  con 
tinue  our  work.  But  such  a  request  must  come 
from  those  who  are  ready  to  assume  the  responsi 
bility  of  interfering  with  God's  work,  and  such  a 
one  will  have  much  to  answer  for  to  God.  More  I 
need  not  say,  save  to  thank,  in  the  name  of  my 
monks,  my  Lord  Bishop  and  those  who  now  be 
friend  us.  Let  the  Synod  advise,  and  our  Holy 
Pope  Gregory  will  decide.  We  will  accept  the  de 
cision  submissively,  as  it  becomes  monks  to  do." 

The  Abbot  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  presiding 
Bishop  declared  that  the  matter  must  await  the 
final  decision  of  Rome  in  response  to  the  Abbot's 
appeal,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  Abbot  of 
his  love  and  reverence  for  the  good  monks  of  St. 
Peter's. 

After  the  Synod  was  over,  the  Abbot  returned 
to  his  monastery,  feeling  that  come  what  might, 
he  and  his  work  were  in  God's  hands  ;  to  go  or  to 
stay,  and,  as  he  entered  the  gate  on  his  return,  he 
was  met  by  Father  Dichuil,  who  said  to  him :  "  I 
bring  thee  sad  news,  Father  Abbot.  The  latest 
pilgrims  from  Rome  say  that  Pope  Gregory  died 
March  I2th." 
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"  Peace  be  to  his  soul,"  said  the  Abbot  "  I  wish 
that  he  had  answered  my  letter  before  his  death. 
Yet  no  doubt  he  had  much  to  do.  Perhaps  he 
never  received  it.  The  pilgrim  I  sent  it  by  never 
reported  to  me  again.  He  may  have  been  killed 
in  a  street  riot ;  such  things  are  common  in  Rome. 
The  old  pagan  spirit  of  bloodshed  has  not  entirely 
died  out  of  the  natives  yet.  We  will  pray  for  the 
holy  Pope  at  noontime.  He  corrected  many 
abuses  and  settled  many  disputes.  He  protected 
the  Jews  against  those  who  would  compel  them  to 
accept  Christianity.  He  also  established  the  strict 
enclosure  for  the  nuns  who  had  deserted  it. 
Gregory  was  a  good  Bishop  and  a  great  Pope  ; 
may  God  give  us  another  like  to  him.  I  suppose 
I  must  write  to  the  new  Pope." 

The  Abbot  seemed  quite  sad  as  he  spoke  these 
words.  It  was  a  task  he  did  not  relish,  for  he 
could  not  understand  why  he  should  be  molested 
in  the  pious  customs  and  practices  of  his  own 
country,  whilst  on  all  sides  of  them  were  so  many 
flagrant  abuses  going  uncorrected.  Yet  he  con 
soled  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  Church  of 
Gaul  was  not  ruled  by  angels,  but  by  men,  and  he 
was  one  of  them.  Most  gladly  would  he  long  ago 
have  conformed  to  the  usages  of  Gaul,  but  this 
would  be  compromising  the  whole  Church  of 
Hibernia.  A  Roman  decision  would  have  settled 
the  whole  question.  He  would  write  again,  and 
he  did  so,  but  waited  for  the  election  of  a  new 
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Pope  for  the  dispatch  of  the  letter,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  November,  604,  when  Sabinian  was 
made  Pope. 

"  Truly  the  Holy  Spirit  listeth  where  He  will," 
said  the  Abbot,  when  he  heard  that  this  layman 
was  chosen  Pope.  Again  he  dispatched  a  special 
messenger  to  Rome,  and  waited  patiently  for  his 
return.  It  was  only  to  say  that  the  question  would 
be  taken  up  in  due  time,  for  there  were  hundreds 
of  letters  ahead  of  this  one. 


XXIII 
KING  THIERRY 

"  Then  pilgrim  turn, — thy  cares  forego, 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong ; 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

THE  Abbot  was  sitting  in  the  cloister  garden 
talking  to  a  group  of  his  monks  whilst  they  rested 
from  the  day's  work,  for  they  were  all  tired. 

It  was  a  day  in  early  July  and  the  hay  harvest 
was  at  its  height.  From  this  labor  no  one  was 
excused,  for  at  seed-time  and  harvest  even  the 
Abbot  himself  worked  in  the  fields,  helping  and 
encouraging  the  others. 

"  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be,"  said  the  Ab 
bot,  "to  our  heavenly  Father  for  His  bounty  to  us 
poor  creatures ;  He  has  blessed  us  exceedingly 
this  year, — far  beyond  our  merits  ; — we  cannot 
praise  and  extol  Him  too  much."  Then  glancing 
towards  the  Abbey  he  noticed  the  porter  approach 
ing  with  two  strangers. 

These  soon  drew  near,  and  the  elder  one  saluted 
the  Abbot,  saying  : 

"  Wilt  Abbot  Columbanus  bless  us  ?  We  are 
two  pilgrims  from  Bangor  and  bring  thee  greet 
ings."  Then  they  both  knelt  to  receive  the  bless- 
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ing,  and  the  Abbot  raised  his  hand  in  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  saying  : 

"  The  peace  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  us  all  and  remain 
with  us." 

"  Amen,"  answered  all  present. 

Then  for  a  moment  the  Abbot  looked  intently 
on  the  pilgrims,  and  at  once  said,  "  Welcome, 
Father  Jarlath,  welcome  to  Luxeuil !  I  am  indeed 
delighted  to  see  you  and  your  companion,  whose 
name  I  cannot  recall." 

"This  is  Father  Gurganus,  a  young  Briton  who 
joined  us  since  your  departure,"  replied  Father 
Jarlath. 

Then  the  other  monks  each  advanced,  and 
greeted  the  strangers,  and  made  them  welcome. 

"  My  joy  is  great  to  meet  thee,  Father  Abbot, 
and  to  see  thy  famous  Luxeuil.  Neither  has  time 
changed  thee  much,  for,  judging  by  all  I  see 
around  me,  thou  art  still  the  same  busy  monk, — 
another  Comgall  planted  in  Burgundy." 

"  To  pray  and  to  work  is  still  our  motto,"  re 
plied  the  Abbot,  "  but  come  sit  thee  down  and  rest, 
whilst  our  brothers  care  for  thee." 

The  monks  obeyed  and  at  once  a  brother  ad 
justed  some  leaves  into  a  small  brush  and  care 
fully  dusted  the  pilgrim's  robes — whilst  another 
brother  brought  a  basin  of  water.  Then  a  third 
on  bended  knees  placed  the  pilgrim's  feet  in  the 
water  and  washed  from  them  the  dust  of  the  road. 
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Next  a  portion  of  bread  and  wine  was  set  be 
fore  the  pilgrim  monks  and  they  were  cordially 
invited  to  refresh  themselves  whilst  they  rested. 
In  the  meantime  the  others  departed  to  their 
various  labors  except  the  guest  master,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  care  for  and  entertain  the  guests.  Then 
the  Abbot  said  : 

"  Tell  us,  Father  Jarlath,  about  our  beloved 
Hibernia ;  there  is  so  much  I  want  to  hear,  but  first 
tell  us  about  Britain,  the  Britain  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons.  How  fares  my  little  school  at  Oxenford, 
and  how  is  Bishop  Aidan  and  Brother  Equinoch  ? 
Didst  thou  take  a  southern  course  to  Canter 
bury  ?  "  asked  the  Abbot. 

"  I  did  in  truth.  I  followed  closely  in  thy  foot 
steps  as  they  guided  me  at  old  Bangor,  and  when 
I  reached  Oxenford,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
Bishop  Aidan  in  charge  of  a  flourishing  school. 
They  have  fourscore  and  six  youths  in  attend 
ance, — all  young  Saxons  from  the  surrounding 
country.  They  love  the  monks  and  learn  very 
rapidly ;  the  monks  have  great  influence  over 
them." 

"  And  hast  thou  heard  aught  of  Augustine  and 
his  little  band  of  Benedictine  monks  who  were 
engaged  in  converting  the  Angles  to  Christ  ? 
They  passed  through  here  last  year  and  we  had 
the  privilege  of  entertaining  them  for  several  days. 
Oh  !  how  I  envied  him  his  mission,  and  how  sad 
it  made  me  feel  to  think  that  we  had  passed 
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through  the  land  and  been  loved  by  the  people 
they  went  to  convert,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  God 
had  not  called  me  to  that  field  but  reserved  it  for 
another.  The  British  monks  refused  to  work 
amongst  the  Saxons." 

"  Aye,  Father  Abbot — Augustine  and  his  monks 
are  doing  much  to  Christianize  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  who  are  still  swarming  into  Britain  and 
forcing  our  poor  Celts  and  Britons  into  the  western 
and  northern  mountains.  King  Ethelbert  and  the 
queen  are  his  friends — the  rest  of  the  people,  like 
sheep,  follow  their  leaders. 

"We  stayed  with  his  monks  at  Canterbury,  and 
found  them  very  zealous  and  very  kind.  At 
present  they  have  many  churches,  and  are  open 
ing  schools.  Bishop  Aidan  is  very  fond  of  them. 
Their  missions  are  very  promising,  and  Augustine, 
himself,  finds  the  task  less  difficult  than  he  first  ex 
pected.  The  Saxons  are  not  a  spiritual-minded 
race,  like  our  Celts  ;  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
outer  show  of  religion,"  replied  Jarlath. 

"  Truly,  Father  Jarlath,  it  may  be  as  thou 
sayest,  but  perhaps  thou  didst  expect  too  much 
from  both  priests  and  people.  This  is  a  new  peo 
ple,  and  Christianity  must  be  fused  into  their  very 
nature,  as  it  was  into  ours.  Remember  that  our 
people  have  known  Christ  for  nigh  two  centuries. 
If  Augustine  and  his  monks  are  really  pious,  and 
not  merely  religious  adventurers,  God  will  work 
wonderful  things  through  him  and  them,"  said 
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Columbanus.  "  There  is  a  grand  field  among 
these  people,  and  if  God  had  permitted,  I  would 
have  stayed  to  preach  to  them.  Once,  when  at 
Bangor,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  labor  among 
them,  but  when  I  went  through  the  land  and  saw 
how  cruelly  they  treated  the  poor  Britons,  driving 
them  from  their  homes,  burning  their  schools  and 
churches,  robbing  them  of  their  goods,  my  heart 
hardened  towards  them,  and  I  turned  away  in  dis 
gust  from  their  barbarous  manners  and  customs. 
Yet  I  left  them  two  of  my  best  monks  to  help 
them,  as  you  saw.  They  also  are  doing  much 
good.  They  will  help  Augustine  and  his  monks 
to  soften  and  teach  the  invaders. 

"  The  leader  of  these  monks,  Holy  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  was  indeed  a  great  man.  How  I  would 
have  loved  to  meet  him  in  the  flesh,  but  he  died 
the  year  I  was  born,  543.  His  Rule  is  full  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  human  sweetness.  He  un 
derstood  the  weaknesses  of  these  Latins.  Soft 
air  and  soft  speech  make  people  soft,  but  the  Celt 
is  different.  I  prefer  the  Celt.  Yet  we  must  not 
despise  the  others,  but  convert  them.  May  God 
shower  all  His  good  gifts  upon  these  monks  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  through  them  may  He  bring  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  into  His  Church,"  continued 
the  Abbot. 

"  Amen,"  said  the  others  who  sat  around. 

"And  my  little  school  at  Oxenford,  I  am  glad 
it  thrives.  Some  day  Augustine's  monks  can 
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take  it  in  charge,  and  my  Celts  can  come  back  to 
me/'  said  the  Abbot.  "  Good  Bishop  Aidan  ! 
how  I  miss  him.  But  he  is  doing  a  great  work  in 
Britain.  The  establishment  of  a  school,  no  mat 
ter  how  lowly,  is  worthy  of  any  man's  best  efforts. 
Who  knows,  some  day  Aidan's  little  school  may 
be  famous  among  the  Angles.  Fourscore  scholars 
is  a  splendid  beginning.  I  will  not  forget  Aidan 
and  his  work  in  Angle  land.  Where  is  the  list  of 
books  he  asks  for  ?  What  else  does  he  want  ?  " 

Then  Columbanus,  addressing  Father  Gall, 
said  :  "  Good  Father  Prior,  send  our  dear  Bishop 
Aidan  all  that  he  asks  for.  And  send  him  that 
beautiful  missal  that  was  finished  last  week. 
Brother  Jarlath  will  see  that  it  reaches  him  in 
safety." 

44  Would  not  another  missal  do,  Father  Abbot  ?  " 
said  Gall.  "  That  missal  is  one  of  our  finest  books, 
and  no  other  scribe  can  excel  Brother  Cormack  in 
this  work.  This  is  his  last  and  his  greatest  work. 
I  know  it  would  hurt  him  much  to  see  it  leave 
Luxeuil." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Brother  Gall,  and  Cormack  is 
a  grand  soul.  His  stay  with  us  cannot  be  long. 
Eighty-seven  years  is  a  great  age.  We  must  not 
grieve  him.  We  will  use  his  missal  in  our  chapel, 
where  he  may  always  see  it.  I  forget  myself.  I, 
too,  am  getting  old  ;  I  thank  thee  for  reminding 
me  of  this  oversight,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Thou  canst  send  another  to  Bishop  Aidan  ; 
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use  thy  own  judgment,  and  when  thou  art  ready 
I  will  write  in  it  a  message  to  good  Bishop  Aidan. 
Let  it  be  :  'A  gift  from  the  Celtic  monks  of  Lux- 
euil  to  Bishop  Aidan  and  his  scholars  at  Oxenford 
in  Britain.  Best  wishes  that  this  holy  book  may 
help  him  to  convert  the  Saxons — Columbanus,  the 
sinner.'  " 

"  It  is  now  two  years  since  Augustine,  with  his 
forty  monks,  landed  in  Britain.  On  Christmas 
Day,  597,  King  Ethelbert  was  baptized  and  be 
came  a  Christian.  Father  Columbanus,  dost  thou 
remember  the  old  British  church  of  St.  Martin  near 
Canterbury  ?  Well,  the  queen  restored  that 
church  and  gave  it  to  Augustine.  The  monks 
traveled  over  the  land,  and  in  a  year's  time  on  the 
following  Christmas,  10,000  Saxons  became  Chris 
tians,"  continued  the  pilgrim. 

"  Ethelbert  took  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  as  his 
new  law.  Then  came  his  trouble  with  our  Celtic 
monks.  First  he  would  have  them  give  up  their 
tonsure  and  shave  their  heads.  Then  he  wished 
to  impose  upon  them  his  custom  of  keeping 
Easter.  Both  of  which  they  refused  to  do,  as  they 
had  received  both  these  institutions  from  the 
blessed  Apostle  Patrick,"  said  Father  Jarlath. 
"  Furthermore,  Abbot  Columbanus,  we  would  learn 
from  thee  something  about  these  same  questions." 

"  Ah,  my  Brethren,  we  too  are  harassed  by  these 
same  difficulties.  "  Many  of  the  clergy  here  oppose 
us  on  these  two  points  ;  and  those  who  do  so  are  the 
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most  careless  and  indifferent  in  the  important  things 
of  religion.  Nay,  they  are  constantly  protesting 
to  the  bishops  against  us,  and  I  fear  that  we  must 
take  a  strong  stand  or  they  will  win  their  point. 
Already  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  new  Pope. 
I  sent  it  last  year,  but  have  received  no  answer. 
I  will  write  again  and  thou  mayst  add  my  protest 
to  that  of  the  saints  of  Hibernia.  Perhaps  our 
combined  efforts  may  do  some  good — we  must 
stand  firm  against  these  worldly  and  effeminate 
Gauls  and  Romans.  Go  now,  with  Brother  Dotto, 
and  explore  our  beautiful  Luxeuil,  whilst  I  get  the 
letter  ready.  But  wait — how  much  time  hast  thou 
allowed  thyself?"  asked  the  Abbot. 

"  We  must  be  off  again  to-morrow,  as  the  new 
monks  in  Britain  are  introducing  their  own  cus 
toms  and  already  there  are  signs  of  war  between 
Saxon  and  Celt  there,"  replied  Jarlath. 

"  I  will  be  ready  when  thou  art  ready,"  said 
the  Abbot.  "  Brother  Dotto,  show  our  guests  St. 
Peter's  and  explain  our  work  here." 

The  pilgrims  went  on  their  tour  of  inspection, 
and  the  Abbot  went  to  write  the  letter,  saying  to 
himself  as  he  went,  "  Choking  at  a  flea  and  swal 
lowing  a  hare.  I  hope  they  will  lose  their  case  at 
Rome." 

On  the  morrow  the  two  pilgrims  departed  bear 
ing  the  memorial  to  the  Pope,  and  the  monks  of 
Luxeuil  bade  them  Godspeed  and  a  safe  return. 

"  Yes,  we  will  stop  here  on  our  return  trip.     In 
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the  meantime,  Brothers,  storm  heaven  for  our  suc 
cess,  if  it  is  God's  will  that  we  win,"  said  Jarlath. 

The  pilgrims  having  departed,  the  Abbot  re 
membered  that  he  had  an  appointment  with  the 
king's  chaplain  at  Vesper  time,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Abbey  gong  announced  the  Mon- 
signor's  arrival.  The  Abbot  went  to  meet  him. 
The  chaplain  was  in  great  distress  of  mind,  and 
had  come  to  Columbanus,  as  so  many  others  came, 
for  counsel. 

"  For  years,"  the  chaplain  said,  "  this  scandal 
has  been  going  on  at  the  court.  Thierry  is  living 
a  bad  life,  and  Brunehilde,  his  grandmother,  is 
abetting  him.  She  does  not  want  to  have  a  rival 
at  the  palace,  or  in  the  heart  of  her  grandson. 
Thierry  would  have  gladly  married  and  given  the 
people  a  good  queen  long  ago,  but  Brunehilde's 
evil  influence  is  so  great  over  the  young  man 
that  he  cannot  resist  her.  The  people  forced 
Theodebert,  her  oldest  grandson,  to  expel  her 
from  Austrasia,  and  now  she  has  come  and  settled 
down  to  corrupt  the  court  of  Burgundy.  Already, 
Father  Abbot,  as  thou  knowest,  the  nobles  are 
afraid  of  her  cruelty,  and  many  of  our  bishops 
pretend  not  to  see  the  scandal,  and  even  con 
done  it." 

"  Why,  I  thought  that  Thierry  had  espoused, 
and  was  to  marry  the  Visigoth  princess  I  met  at 
the  palace  last  year,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Yes,  such  was  the  hope  of  all  good  people, 
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but  Brunehilde  succeeded  in  separating  them,  and 
now  the  king  has  gone  back  to  his  old  follies. 
The  people  are  talking,  and  some  of  the  nobles 
are  following  his  bad  example.  Some  say  the 
Church  has  one  law  for  them, — a  strict  one,  and 
another  for  the  king  and  his  court, — a  lax  one. 

"  And  yet  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil 
without  causing  a  still  greater  scandal  ?  Bishop 
Didier  lost  his  life  for  attempting  to  thwart  Brune 
hilde  on  a  former  occasion.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
waylaid  and  murdered  at  her  instigation,"  said  the 
chaplain  sadly. 

"  And  will  not  another  be  willing  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  God  and  His  Church  ? " 
asked  Columbanus. 

"  One  does  not  care  to  court  death,  good  Father 
Abbot.  Some  blame  Bishop  Didier  for  meddling," 
replied  the  chaplain. 

"  The  same  some,  or  other  some,  will  always 
blame  those  who  stand  up  for  right,"  answered 
Columbanus. 

"And  what  wouldst  thou  do,  good  Father 
Abbot,  in  this  case,  if  thou  wert  the  king's  chap 
lain  ? "  asked  Monsignor  Martini. 

"  Well,  your  reverence,  I  would  not  like  to 
advise  any  one  to  court  death  when  it  may  be 
avoided,  but  if  I,  Columbanus,  were  the  king's 
chaplain,  I  would  go  to  the  king  and  tell  him 
the  true  condition  of  things,  and  declare  the  law 
of  Christ  to  him.  Thierry  is  not  a  bad  man,  and 
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might  listen  and  do  right.  If  he  did  not,  I  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  my  duty 
under  great  difficulty,  and  I  would  leave  the  rest 
to  God/'  replied  the  Abbot. 

"  But  suppose  that  Thierry  did  not  heed  you 
— would  you  not  incur  the  fierce  displeasure  of 
the  queen  mother,  Brunehilde?  You  know  how 
wicked  she  may  be  when  aroused  to  anger,"  said 
the  chaplain  slowly. 

"  I  would  run  the  risk,  rather  than  fail  in  the 
performance  of  my  duty,"  again  replied  the  Abbot. 

"  Abbot  Columbanus,  thou  art  a  fearless  and 
resolute  man ;  thou  hast  the  spirit  of  a  martyr, 
but  not  all  can  rise  to  that  degree  of  perfection  in 
doing  duty,"  replied  the  chaplain. 

"  But  every  priest  should  strive  after  perfection, 
for  as  Christ  says,  '  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect/  How  else  can  a  priest  give 
good  example  to  his  flock  ?  "  said  the  monk.  "  But 
pardon  me,  your  lordship,  I  ought  not  to  speak 
thus  in  thy  presence." 

"  Speak  on,  Father  Abbot.  I  am  here  for 
counsel ;  flattery  I  can  get  at  home.  Say  what 
thou  thinkest  and  feelest  on  the  subject ;  I  thank 
thee  for  it  all.  Perhaps  it  may  fortify  and  en 
courage  me  to  do  right,"  again  Monsignor 
Martini  replied.  "  I  must  learn  to  take  thy  view 
of  the  question  ;  it  is  the  only  logical  view,  the 
only  Christian  view.  Pray  for  me,  Columbanus, 
and  shouldst  thou  hear  that  Brunehilde,  in  a  rage, 
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kills  me,  or  drives  me  from  Chalons,  then  know 
that  another  martyr's  name  has  been  added  to  the 
great  list  of  God's  servants." 

"  Your  lordship  may  be  assured  of  our  prayers 
in  thy  perilous  task,  and  God  will  help  thee,  fear 
not,"  replied  the  monk. 

The  chaplain  departed,  fully  determined  to 
seek  Thierry,  and  tell  him  all,  come  what  might. 
Had  he  met  Thierry  on  the  way  he  might,  per 
haps,  have  done  so,  but  there  was  a  delay  be 
tween  his  good  resolve  and  its  fulfilment,  and 
during  this  delay  the  chaplain's  spirit  of  duty 
oozed  out  into  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Abbot, 
in  which  he  pleaded  with  him  to  see  the  king  and 
find  out  if  the  subject  would  be  agreeable  for  dis 
cussion.  The  Abbot  had  expected  as  much,  judg 
ing  from  the  character  of  the  chaplain,  but  in 
childlike,  or  rather  monk-like,  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  he  departed  to  Epoisses  to  meet 
Thierry  at  the  royal  palace. 

The  king  was  receiving  a  delegation  of  nobles 
when  the  Abbot  came,  and  was  in  excellent  humor. 

"  My  joy  is  great  at  meeting  thee,  Father 
Abbot,"  he  said.  "  Thou  must  not  absent  thy 
self  so  much.  Luxeuil  is  flourishing  as  usual 
under  thy  magic  rule,  I  presume,"  said  the  king. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Abbot,  after  a  formal  salute 
and  obeisance.  "  Our  cloister  is  still  growing ;  our 
school  is  in  excellent  form.  Thy  uncle's  pious 
generosity  has  borne  great  fruit  for  Burgundy," 
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said  the  Abbot.  "  We  revere  his  memory,  and 
pray  for  his  house.  We  pray  that  his  descend 
ants  may,  by  following  virtue,  reign  long  and 
happily.  For  virtue  alone  can  ennoble  any  race 
and  prolong  its  rule." 

"  Well  said,  Father  Abbot !  Thou  art  always  our 
faithful  mentor,"  replied  Thierry. 

"And  thou,  O  King  Thierry,  wilt  not  take  it 
amiss  if  I  mention  to  thee  that  there  are  some 
things  at  court  that  need  changing.  A  Christian 
king  should  be  a  Christian  model  for  his  people  ; 
and  when  he  is  not,  wicked  tongues  wag  and  evil 
rumors  are  rampant  in  the  realm.  Thierry,  as 
thy  granduncle's  friend  and  thy  father's  friend,  I 
exhort  thee,  secure  thy  own  as  well  as  thy  people's 
welfare  in  the  happiness  of  a  legitimate  marriage, 
so  that  the  royal  race  may  pass  down  to  the  ages 
from  an  honorable  queen,  not  from  dishonorable 
alliances." 

"This  is  plain  talk,  Father  Abbot,  but  I  know 
that  thou  lovest  Gontran's  grandnephew,  and  at 
thy  word  I  will  change  what  is  wrong  at  my 
court.  I  am  not  happy  in  this  life,  but  my 
grandmother  is  determined  to  keep  me  single. 
She  loves  me  so  much  that  she  cannot  find  a 
woman  good  enough  to  be  my  queen.  Yes,  I 
will  try  and  do  better.  And  here,  Father  Abbot, 
is  a  treat  for  thy  monks  and  scholars  of  Luxeuil," 
said  the  king,  as  he  handed  the  Abbot  a  piece  of 
gold. 
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With  many  thanks  the  Abbot  departed,  and 
hastened  to  inform  the  chaplain  of  the  meeting. 

The  chaplain  was  overjoyed,  and  felt  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  at  least  by  proxy,  and  he 
thanked  the  Abbot  profusely. 


XXIV 

BRUNEHILDE 

FOR  days  after  the  Abbot's  visit,  Thierry  re 
flected  upon  the  words  of  counsel  and  reproof  he 
had  received.  Sometimes  he  became  indignant 
at  the  monk's  censure,  and  again  he  would  ac 
knowledge  the  truth  to  himself,  bow  his  head  in 
repentance,  and  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  good 
man,  and  thank  God  that  he  had  such  a  zealous 
and  holy  priest  in  his  kingdom.  But  as  these 
different  feelings  controlled  him,  so  he  manifested 
them  by  outward  action,  as  well  to  Brunehilde  as 
to  others  around  him.  Far  whole  days  he  would 
absent  himself  from  the  frivolities  of  court  life,  and 
once  he  actually  went  so  far  as  to  dismiss  the 
women  who  had  brought  disrepute  upon  his 
court.  Then  he  would  be  more  attentive  to  all 
his  religious  duties  for  a  while  and  make  it  his 
business  to  call  at  Luxeuil  to  see  the  Abbot. 

Brunehilde  became  worried.  She  feared  that 
the  king  might  do  such  a  rash  thing  as  to  marry, 
and  then  she  would  be  supplanted,  and  all  her 
power  lost.  Thierry  seemed  often  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  gay  life  around  him,  and  once  said  so 
to  some  of  his  friends,  declaring  that  he  envied 
them  the  happiness  of  married  life. 

300 
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The  king's  visit  to  the  Abbot  finally  gave  her 
the  clue  she  wanted,  and  she  prepared  her  plans 
accordingly.  She  suspected  that  the  change  in 
Thierry  was  of  the  Abbot's  making,  and  deter 
mined  to  ruin  him,  but  she  knew  she  must  act 
cautiously,  for  if  the  people  knew  that  she  had 
done  aught  against  him,  they  might  rise  against 
her  as  they  did  in  Austrasia.  So  she  began  to  cod 
dle  the  king  by  expressing  various  fears  for  his 
health. 

"  My  grandson,  the  king,  is  not  well,"  she  said 
one  day  to  Thierry  ;  "  he  does  not  eat  well ; — he 
does  not  sleep  well.  What  is  it  that  ails  my 
boy?" 

"  Nothing,  queen  mother,  nothing  ;  the  king  is 
sound  in  body,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  is  the  king  worried  in  mind  ?  Surely 
the  great  Abbot  can  relieve  him — his  advice  is 
often  good,"  said  Brunehilde. 

"  Yes,  queen  mother,  the  Abbot's  counsel  is  al 
ways  good,  but  I  fear  that  in  some  cases  thou 
wouldst  not  care  to  follow  it.  What  thinkest  thou  ? 
Should  he  counsel  Thierry  to  put  away  the  beauti 
ful  women  from  his  court,  and  like  David  go  into 
sackcloth  and.  ashes,  and  devote  himself  to  married 
life  ?  " 

"  I  would  think  that  the  king  should  pay  no  at 
tention  to  such  advice,  but  tell  this  Gaelic  monk 
to  look  after  his  own  business  and  his  own  monks  ; 
they  are  not  all  saints.  Waldolinus  is  no  saint, 
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and  neither  is  Livorious,  and  some  others  that  we 
sometimes  meet  from  Luxeuil.  The  Abbot  is  too 
strict  in  his  manners,  too  overbearing  in  his  rule ; 
he  never  makes  any  allowance  for  human  nature 
in  himself  or  others." 

"  That  observation  is  partly  correct  and  partly 
false — from  what  one  hears  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  Christ  and  all  His  saints,"  retorted 
Thierry. 

In  another  moment  the  king  was  called  away, 
and  when  he  returned  he  found  two  of  his  boys 
awaiting  him,  and  in  their  company  he  forgot 
everything  else.  Then  after  a  few  weeks  of 
strenuous  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  those  whose 
bad  repute  cast  scandal  on  his  court,  Thierry 
again  relapsed  into  his  former  easy  ways  and 
matters  went  on  as  usual. 

Monsignor  Martini,  the  court's  chaplain,  and 
the  Abbot  did  not  meet  again  for  several  months, 
till  one  day  they  met  at  the  dedication  of  a  grand 
church  near  Orleans,  and  the  chaplain  said : 
"  Good  Father  Abbot,  I  fear  our  brave  King 
Thierry  has  again  fallen  from  grace — your  refor 
mation  did  not  last  long.  A  few  weeks  was 
enough  for  him.  Now  everything  goes  on  as 
before.  This  time  we  must  attack  the  real  source 
of  all  our  trouble,  Brunehilde — she  is  the  mischief 
maker — she  it  is  who  surrounds  the  young  king 
with  temptation.  Wilt  thou  see  her  and  speak 
with  her,  good  Father?  The  Bishop  thinks 
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something  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  you  could 
do  it." 

"  I  will  do  so  at  his  command,  but  I  like  not 
the  woman  ;  she  always  reminds  me  of  Jezebel. 
There  are  many  grave  accusations  against  her, 
whether  true  or  false,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  do  not 
like  her,"  said  the  monk.  "  Twice  have  I  refused 
her  admission  to  our  cloister,  for  our  rule  allows 
no  woman  to  enter  there.  Surely  one  would  sup 
pose  that  a  queen  mother  could  find  enough 
work  or  amusement  without  sniffling  around  the 
cells  of  our  poor  monks,"  said  the  Abbot  in  dis 
gust.  "  Should  she  apply  again,  I  will  again  re 
fuse  her.  However,  I  will  do  as  you  command 
and  see  what  can  be  done." 

It  was  a  task  the  Abbot  disliked  very  much,  but 
when  the  Bishop  assigned  or  desired  it,  he  was 
ready  to  obey,  not  out  of  love  for  the  Bishop  or 
for  the  court  chaplain,  but  he  acted  for  the  good 
of  religion  and  public  morals.  He  knew  the 
chaplain  was  a  weak,  shifting  character,  ready  to 
yield  at  any  point,  when  he  could  not  get  another 
to  fight  his  battles. 

The  next  day,  however,  the  Abbot  went  to 
Chalons,  and  there  sought  an  interview  with 
Brunehilde,  who  received  him  graciously  and 
inquired  most  kindly  after  Luxeuil  and  its  wel 
fare. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  "  that  your  great 
school  continues  to  prosper,  and  I  am  sure  you 
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ought  to  feel  proud  of  Luxeuil.  It  is  all  your  work. 
No  other  hand  could  have  made  it  what  it  is.  The 
monks,  too,  all  seem  so  pious  and  contented  ;  you 
must  be  very  kind  to  them,  holy  Abbot — no  doubt 
you  make  great  allowances  for  poor,  weak,  human 
nature  ;  that  is  the  secret  of  your  success.  Your 
Rule,  too,  is  a  model.  Many  prefer  it  to  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict  as  followed  at  Cordecet.  But  I 
hope  you  do  not  use  your  Penitential  too  often — 
it  is  good  to  have,  but  not  to  use." 

"  Yes,  queen  mother,  but  an  Abbot  cannot  rule 
his  monks  on  kindness  alone,  no  more  than  a 
king  can  rule  his  subjects  by  bounties  and  lar 
gesses.  In  both  cases  there  are  always  some  who 
will  abuse  the  kindness  and  consider  it  weakness. 
There  are  others  who  would  always  have  their 
own  way  in  everything.  The  Abbot  must  be  like 
the  king,  kind  but  exacting  obedience  and  respect, 
and  above  all,  the  Abbot  must  be  a  model  to  his 
monks,  as  the  king  to  his  people.  Nothing  must 
appear  in  either  of  their  lives  to  cause  scandal,  for 
scandal,  queen  mother,  is  a  great  sin,  and  the 
Holy  Scripture  says,  'Woe  to  them  by  whom 
scandal  cometh,'  "  replied  the  Abbot. 

"True,  Father  Abbot,  and  I  am  so  glad  that 
the  king  can  find  no  fault  with  the  Abbey  at 
Luxeuil,  and  that  the  Abbot  sees  no  scandal  at 
our  court,"  she  said. 

"I  hope,"  answered  the  Abbot,  "that  the  queen 
mother  or  the  king  will  never  refuse  to  inform 
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and  censure  us  when  they  hear  or  know  of  any 
wrong-doing  at  Luxeuil,  and  I  feel  that  both  thou 
and  King  Thierry  expect  the  same  kindness  from 
the  Church.  Therefore  I  come  to  thee,  Queen 
Mother  Brunehilde,  to  ask  thee  to  rid  the  court  of 
some  evil  which  of  late  seems  to  be  creeping  into 
the  happy  family  of  Clovis.  The  people  are  scan 
dalized  by  the  tales  of  wrong  that  sometimes  reach 
them.  They  are  pained  by  what  rumor  says  about 
the  king.  Brunehilde !  Brunehilde  !  this  must  not 
be.  The  king's  life  should  be  blameless.  He  is 
thy  grandson  ;  lead  him  forth  from  these  unlawful 
attachments  abhorred  by  God  and  detested  by  the 
Church.  How  can  a  blessing  rest  on  a  household 
where  sin  is  sanctioned  and  encouraged  ?  And  it 
is  said  that  thou,  his  grandmother,  knowest  it 
and  allowest  it.  Heavenly  Father,  how  canst 
Thou  have  patience  with  such  sinners  ? "  said 
Columbanus,  with  vehement  emotion. 

"  Good  Father  Abbot,  the  king  is  a  kind  son 
to  me  and  a  good  friend  to  thee,  but  let  us  not 
hasten  his  nuptials.  We  know  not  what  kind  of 
a  princess  he  may  get ;  marriage  is  not  always 
happy.  He  is  quite  religious  and  attentive  to  all 
church  matters.  Now,  we  must  overlook  his 
faults.  He  means  no  harm,"  replied  the  soft- 
worded  Brunehilde. 

"  Thierry  means  no  harm,  didst  thou  say,  queen 
mother,  and  yet  this  talk  is  the  scandal  of  all 
Burgundy  ?  How  canst  thou,  his  grandmother 
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as  thou  art,  speak  so  lightly  of  the  king's  trans 
gressions?"  replied  Columbanus.  "Yes,  Brune- 
hilde,  I  must  see  and  talk  with  Thierry,  and  warn 
him  again  ere  it  is  too  late — before  his  sins  find 
him  out  and  God  takes  away  his  inheritance ;  and 
thou  must,  as  a  Christian  grandmother,  insist 
upon  a  proper  marriage  for  thy  grandson.  Let 
him  lead  to  the  altar  some  chaste,  fair  spouse, 
and  make  his  people  rejoice  at  his  virtue,"  said 
Columbanus. 

"Speak  no  more  of  this  affair,  Abbot  Colum 
banus.  Leave  the  matter  with  me,  and  I  will 
arrange  all  with  my  grandson,  Thierry,  who  loves 
and  respects  thee  so  much,"  said  the  scheming 
woman.  "  Come  another  day,  and  we  will  talk  it 


over." 


"  May  God  grant  it  be  so,  queen  mother ;  do 
thy  duty  without  fear,  if  thou  lovest  thy  grandson, 
else  he  shall  know  many  days  of  sadness.  God 
save  the  king  and  thee,"  and  with  these  words 
Columbanus  departed  from  the  palace  and  pro 
ceeded  to  his  cloister.  Nor  had  he  gone  very  far 
when  a  clatter  of  hoofs  rang  over  the  road,  and 
Thierry,  with  a  band  of  gay  companions,  came  up. 

"Joy  to  the  king,"  spoke  Columbanus,  as  he 
bowed  in  salutation. 

"And  peace  to  his  servant,"  replied  the  king. 
"  What  now,  Abbot  Columbanus  ?  Hast  thou  an 
other  missionary  project  to  launch  ?  Truly  thou 
wilt  not  stop  till  all  pagan  idols  are  swept  entirely 
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out  of  Burgundy,  and  my  people  are  made  perfect 
Christians,"  said  the  king. 

"I  was  at  the  palace  just  now,  my  king,  and 
saw  the  queen  mother,  but  I  desire  to  see  thee 
on  important  business,"  said  the  monk,  as  he 
looked  up  at  Thierry.  "  May  I  see  thee  alone  ?  " 

"  Ride  on,  men,  ride  on,  and  wait  yonder  till  I 
return,"  ordered  the  king. 

Columbanus  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject, 
expostulating  as  well  as  reproving.  The  king 
listened  patiently,  and  again  promised  the  monk 
that  conditions  at  the  court  would  improve.  But 
Columbanus  felt  that  Thierry,  although  good  at 
heart,  was  indolent  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and  was 
ruled  entirely  by  others.  They  parted  as  good 
friends,  for  the  king  revered  the  monk,  and  the 
monk  loved  the  descendants  of  Gontran.  When 
Thierry  returned  to  the  palace  his  grandmother 
said  naught  to  him  of  the  monk's  visit  till  he,  in  a 
fit  of  remorse,  bade  her  send  his  concubines  away, 
and  remove  the  boys  to  distant  castles. 

"Then  that  Gaelic  monk  has  again  annoyed 
thee  with  his  complaints?"  she  said.  "When  will 
these  strangers  learn  not  to  abuse  our  Prankish 
hospitality  ?  Why  do  they  not  leave  these  ques 
tions  to  our  bishops  ?  Surely  the  Bishop  of  Besan- 
con  knows  his  own  business ;  yet  he  has  never 
reproved  thee.  He  says  naught  to  annoy  thee," 
replied  the  irritated  Brunehilde. 

"  True,   grandmother,   but   the   Bishop   is   not 
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Abbot  Columbanus.  These  Gaelic  monks  are 
more  holy  and  more  strict,  and  the  people  know 
the  difference.  The  peasants  love  them.  The 
monks  are  good  men  and  brave.  They  are  sin 
cere,  whereas  many  of  these  Gallo-Romans  are 
so  easy-going  and  unstable.  I  am  weak  myself, 
but  I  do  admire  the  firmness  of  these  Gaelic  monks 
in  the  cause  of  right.  And  I  know  that  I  am  not 
living  right.  These  women  are  the  plague  of  my 
life.  One  pays  dear,  very  dear,  for  their  smiles 
and  flatteries.  Childebert  wrote  to  me  recently 
that  my  court  was  a  scandal  to  my  people.  I 
must  do  better,"  replied  King  Thierry. 

"  Childebert !  poor,  sneaking  Childebert !  He 
drove  me  away  from  his  court,  me,  his  grand 
mother,  who  would  help  him  to  rule,  but  no,  he, 
himself,  must  rule,  and  if  he  cannot  rule  he  will 
ruin.  He  forgets  that  I  gave  him  a  mother,  and 
am  still  his  guardian,  but  wait !  I  will  match  him 
yet.  He  married  against  my  wishes,  and  no 
sooner  was  the  new  wife  in  power  than  she 
claimed  all  his  time  and  attention,  and  would 
let  no  other  woman  near  him.  She  is  selfish, 
Thierry ;  she  wants  the  king  all  to  herself,"  spoke 
the  irate  woman. 

"  And  should  it  not  be  so?  He  is  her  husband, 
she  is  his  wife  and  they  both  love  each  other. 
I  often  long  for  a  woman  as  good  as  Adeline.  I 
think  I  would  be  happier,"  said  Thierry. 

"  Be    not    foolish,    grandson.     Thou    art   now 
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happy.  Thou  hast  no  care  but  to  enjoy  thyself. 
I  do  not  allow  any  trouble  to  come  near  thee," 
said  Brunehilde. 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  that  is  sometimes  the  greatest 
trouble,  for  the  king  himself  should  rule,  grand 
mother." 

"  King  Thierry,  hast  thou  fared  well  to-day  in 
thy  hunt?  The  day  was  fine  if  the  sport  was 
good.  Thy  company  seemed  gay  enough  when 
passing  out  of  the  castle,"  said  Brunehilde,  trying 
to  direct  the  king's  mind  to  other  subjects. 
"  Here,  come  and  see  the  boys  now,  Thierry. 
Clothair  is  coming  this  way,  and  yonder  plays 
Romericus  and  Godard.  Little  Frank  is  peevish 
to-day."  In  another  moment  Clothair  was  ad 
mitted  to  his  father's  presence,  and  Thierry,  at  the 
sight  of  the  loveliness  and  sprightliness  of  the  lad, 
forgot  all  his  good  resolutions  in  his  fondness  for 
the  boy.  This  was  always  Brunehilde's  last  card 
in  all  her  difficulties,  and  she  always  won  her 
point.  No  matter  how  determined  Thierry  seemed 
to  be  when  he  began,  he  yielded  here,  and  all  his 
good  promises  faded  away  when  he  saw  his  four 
boys.  Thus  she,  Brunehilde,  continued  to  rule  her 
grandson  and  the  kingdom  through  his  unlawful 
passions.  So,  leaving  the  father  alone  with  the 
boys,  she  went  out  feeling  that  all  was  safe  again, 
and  the  Abbot  and  his  exhortations  would  be  for 
gotten. 

Columbanus  waited  long  and  patiently  for  the 
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promised  change  in  Thierry,  but  it  came  not. 
Finally  he  thought  he  would  make  another  and  a 
last  appeal  to  the  queen  mother.  So  he  arranged 
to  call  upon  her  at  her  manor  at  Bourchesse. 
Again  Brunehilde  received  the  Abbot  kindly,  and 
after  much  discussion  she  thought  to  try  her  win 
ning  card  on  the  Gaelic  monk  also,  for  as  yet 
Columbanus  had  never  seen  the  much-talked-of 
boys.  During  the  visit  she  admitted  the  four  boys 
to  his  presence,  whereupon  Columbanus  asked : 
"  What  would  these  children  with  me  ?  " 

"They  are  the  king's  sons,"  said  Brunehilde. 
"  Pray,  Father,  give  them  thy  blessing." 

"  No,"  answered  the  Abbot.  "  They  shall  never 
reign,  for  they  are  of  evil  birth." 

At  this  Brunehilde  grew  pale  with  rage  against 
Columbanus,  and  determined  that  either  death  or 
expulsion  must  rid  her  of  him ;  but  suppressing 
her  feelings  the  interview  ended  here.  She  said 
no  more.  But  when  Thierry  returned,  she  said, 
"  Your  friend,  the  Abbot  of  Luxeuil,  called  here 
to-day,  and  thinking  he  would  like  to  see  the 
much-talked-of  boys,  I  brought  them  in,  and  he 
refused  to  give  them  his  blessing,  or  to  speak  to 
them — he  merely  said  in  contempt,  'They  shall 
not  reign — they  are  of  evil  birth.'  I  am  repeating 
his  words,  Thierry.  He  insulted  me — insulted 
you,  and  he  insulted  the  poor  princes.  Clothair 
says  that  he  never  wants  to  see  that  man 
again." 
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"Surely  the  Abbot  did  not  speak  thus  in  the 
presence  of  the  children,"  said  the  king. 

"  My  lord,  I  am  telling  you  the  exact  words  the 
Gaelic  monk  spoke,"  replied  Brunehilde,  trying  to 
evade  the  question,  because  she  knew  that  she 
alone  had  heard  the  monk's  words. 

"  The  Abbot  Columbanus  must  learn  to  respect 
my  family  affairs,"  said  Thierry  hotly.  "  And  the 
queen  mother  will  see  that  the  haughty  Gael  is 
taught  a  lesson." 

This  was  precisely  what  Brunehilde  desired. 
She  at  once  ordered  that  Columbanus  and  his 
monks  should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  their 
monastery ;  neither  were  visitors  allowed  to  see 
them  or  help  them  in  any  way.  But  Columbanus 
still  had  hopes  for  Thierry,  and  again  sought  to 
speak  with  him  and  enlighten  him. 

He  visited  him  at  his  palace  at  Epoisses,  but 
refused  to  enter.  When  the  king  was  informed 
of  his  presence,  he  sent  a  splendid  dinner  to 
Columbanus.  The  Abbot  refused  to  accept  any 
thing  from  him  who  had  put  this  embargo  on  his 
Abbey.  Then,  invoking  the  curse  of  God  upon  the 
dinner — the  dishes  fell  to  the  floor  in  pieces.  Hear 
ing  this  the  king  became  alarmed,  and  with  Brune 
hilde  saw  the  Abbot  and  promised  to  lead  a  better 
life. 

From  the  queen  mother  at  Bourchesse,  the 
Abbot  proceeded  at  once  to  the  court  chap 
lain  and  acquainted  him  with  the  last  inci- 
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dent  of  his  warfare  against  sin  and  vice  in  high 
places. 

"  Good  Father  Abbot,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  I 
wish  thou  hadst  not  spoken  thus  to  Brunehilde. 
She  is  not  only  spiteful,  but  she  is  dreadfully 
wicked.  Thou  knowest  how  Austrasia  was  ring 
ing  with  her  crimes.  Now  she  will  never  forgive 
thee  :  she  will  pursue  thee  to  the  end.  Whatever 
form  her  revenge  takes,  she  will  never  desist  until 
she  has  ruined  thee.  Perhaps  it  might  be  good  to 
absent  thyself  from  Burgundy  for  a  while  until 
she  relents." 

"  What !  I  leave  Burgundy  to  please  that 
wretched  woman,  that  murderess,  that  adulteress  ? 
I  leave  Luxeuil  through  fear  of  a  woman's  anger? 
Never,  Monsignor.  We  Gaels  will  die  where  we 
stand  for  God  and  country.  The  few  years  that 
we  spend  here  only  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
prove  to  God  our  loyalty.  Brunehilde  may  rage 
and  fume  against  me,  she  may  kill  me,  but  if  the 
king  sees  his  mistakes,  my  death  will  not  have 
been  in  vain.  God  will  be  glorified,  Burgundy 
redeemed,  and  the  family  of  my  good  friend  King 
Gontran  saved  from  further  dishonor,"  replied 
the  Abbot. 

"  Then  prepare  for  the  worst,  Father  Abbot. 
God  will  reward  thee,  and  the  Church  may  honor 
thee,  but  few  people,  good  Abbot,  will  follow 
thee." 

"  And,  Monsignor,   our   Blessed    Master   says : 
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'Though  many  are  called,  yet  few  are  chosen/ 
and  the  Master  seems  to  emphasize  the  word 
few.  And  again  He  has  assured  us  that  *  Heaven 
suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  alone  bear  it 
away,'  "  replied  the  Abbot. 

"It  is  as  thou  sayest,  my  good  Abbot,  but  one 
must  never  risk  his  life  foolishly.  To  attempt  to 
thwart  or  resist  Brunehilde  is  to  tempt  death," 
again  replied  the  chaplain. 

"  '  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find 
it/  the  Master  declares  in  the  Gospel.  I  regard 
not  the  threats  nor  the  planning  of  men.  They  can 
only  succeed  when  God  allows  them,  and  out  of 
their  wicked  and  selfish  plans  He  always  draws 
good,  as  if  to  taunt  them  with  their  weakness  and 
insufficiency,"  again  spoke  the  Abbot  trustfully. 
"  As  yet  Luxeuil  has  had  no  martyr.  Can  it  be 
that  God  intends  to  confer  this  honor  on  me,  a 
poor  miserable  sinner,  its  founder  ?  If  so,  I  pray 
that  He  may  hasten  the  hour.  I  am  ready  and 
eager  to  die  for  Him,  as  I  have  tried  to  live  for 
Him." 

"  That  would  indeed  be  a  glorious  ending  of  an 
unfortunate  affair,  Father  Abbot,  yet  I  do  not 
advise  it.  You  once  counseled  me  how  to  court 
death  by  Brunehilde's  hands,  now  I  counsel  thee 
how  to  escape  death  from  the  same  source.  Flee 
Burgundy  or  see  the  king  and  placate  him,  for 
he  is  very  touchy  on  the  honor  of  these  children," 
repeated  the  chaplain. 
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"  And  should  we  not  be  equally  as  touchy  upon 
God's  honor  and  the  fair  name  of  our  Holy  Church  ? 
Has  not  God  placed  us  in  charge  for  that  very 
purpose  ?  Should  we  be  less  vigilant  or  less  ag 
gressive  than  the  king  ?  "  asked  the  Abbot. 

"Thou  takest  the  Holy  Book  too  literally, 
Father  Abbot ;  a  slain  soldier  can  no  longer  defend 
the  king,  for  '  he  that  fights  and  runs  away  lives 
to  fight  another  day,'  says  the  old  proverb.  But 
why  further  discuss  these  matters  ?  The  whole 
affair  may  blow  over  with  little  or  no  resentment. 
Brunehilde  may  be  converted  to  a  better  life  by 
your  words  ; — let  us  hope  so,"  said  the  chaplain. 

"  Come  what  will,  Monsignor,  I  am  ready  to 
follow  where  God  leads.  In  this  whole  affair  thou 
knowest  that  I  have  acted  under  no  personal  feel 
ing,  but  at  thy  request,  and  I  fear  not  the  conse 
quences.  Some  might  rejoice  to  see  me  flee  from 
Burgundy  under  Brunehilde's  lash,  yet  this  would 
be  indeed  poor  satisfaction  for  a  friend  of  Christ," 
the  Abbot  added  sadly.  "  And  now,  Monsignor, 
pray  that  we  may  all  put  God's  glory  before  our 
personal  attachments.  I  go  in  peace." 

"  And  peace  follow  thee,  good  Father  Abbot," 
said  the  chaplain,  as  they  parted.  "  I  thank  thee 
for  thy  loyalty  to  Holy  Church,  and  will  use  all 
my  influence  with  Thierry  to  prevent  any  trouble." 

The  Abbot  hurried  back  to  Luxeuil,  not  that  he 
feared  anything,  but  to  be  ready  for  any  such 
emergency  as  the  chaplain  anticipated ;  for  he 
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knew  the  worldly  character  of  the  court  of  Chalons 
better  than  the  Abbot. 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  I  reproved  this  sinful,  ambitious 
woman.  Now  let  her  do  her  worst.  John  the 
Baptist  lost  his  head  for  a  similar  action.  Mine  is 
far  less  valuable  and  will  be  missed  from  its  ac 
customed  place  only  for  a  short  time.  In  the 
meantime  I  must  set  my  house  in  order,  so  that 
my  going  will  not  cause  any  cessation  in  God's 
work."  And  reflecting  thus  he  reached  Luxeuil. 


XXV 

A  WOMAN'S  REVENGE 

ARRIVING  at  the  monastery,  the  Abbot  felt  he 
had  done  his  duty  to  Church  and  State  and  could 
now  rest  at  peace,  for  come  what  might,  he  was 
ready  to  go  or  stay  ; — he  was  in  God's  hands. 

King  Thierry  had  promised  faithfully  that  he 
would  change  his  own  life  and  reform  his  court ; 
but  the  king  had  promised  this  before,  and  the 
Abbot  had  trusted  in  his  promise,  and  was  disap 
pointed.  So  again  he  was  doomed  to  a  new  dis 
appointment.  The  expected  change  was  only  in 
promise.  The  Abbot's  next  step  was  to  write  the 
king  a  letter,  in  which  he  reproached  him  in 
severe  terms  not  only  for  his  scandalous  life,  but 
likewise  for  his  broken  promises  ;  declaring  in  the 
letter  that  if  he  (the  king)  would  not  listen  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  Church  and  live  right,  he 
would  render  himself  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  ex 
communication  from  the  Church. 

This  letter,  with  its  well  deserved  reproaches, 
angered  the  king.  It  also  gave  to  Brunehilde 
the  opportunity  she  so  long  desired,  for  with  the 
king's  mind  in  such  a  condition,  she  could  accom 
plish  her  cherished  revenge,  which  was  to  have 
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Abbot  Columbanus  and  his  Celtic  monks  expelled 
from  Burgundy,  and  place  the  famous  school  and 
monastery  of  St.  Peter's  at  Luxeuil  in  charge  of 
those  she  could  manage  for  her  own  ambitious  ends. 

Consequently  she  began  at  once  to  instigate 
the  lewd  nobles  and  court  flatterers  against  Colum 
banus,  and  under  her  influence  Thierry  made  up 
his  mind  to  rid  himself  of  this  troublesome  monk. 
For  this  purpose  the  king  went  to  Luxeuil  to  make 
known  his  displeasure  to  the  Abbot. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  monastery  the  monks  were 
at  their  evening  meal ;  but  the  Abbot,  leaving  his 
supper  unfinished,  went  at  once  to  receive  the 
king,  and  welcomed  Thierry  most  cordially,  hop 
ing  that  he  had  come  to  a  sense  of  duty.  But 
again  the  Abbot  was  doomed  to  disappointment ; 
for  the  king  was  sullen  and  resentful  although  the 
Abbot  was  kind  and  cheerful. 

Then  the  king  expressed  his  desire  to  see  the 
so-called  enclosure  which  was  forbidden  to  women. 

"  Here,"  said  the  Abbot,  as  he  led  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  along  the  corridors, — "  here  is  our 
oratory  ;  here  is  our  chapter  room,  and  here  is 
our  refectory.  What  is  there  here,  my  lord  king, 
that  women  should  care  to  see  ?  Surely  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  big  enough  for  them  :  why  can 
they  not  leave  us  our  privacy  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  that  there  is  anything  which  they  care 
to  see,"  said  the  king,  "  but  they  feel  slighted  in 
being  excluded  from  the  cloister." 
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To  this  the  Abbot  replied  hotly:  "All  good 
women  respect  the  privacy  of  the  monk's  life.  As 
for  the  others,  no  matter  how  much  they  may 
want  to  force  themselves  into  our  cloister,  we  do 
not  want  them  here.  Surely  we  may  have  the 
right  to  dwell  alone,  if  we  so  desire  it." 

*'  Then,  Abbot  Columbanus,  thou  must  give  up 
all  the  royal  grants  of  lands  and  buildings  if  thou 
wilt  not  allow  our  women  to  visit  thy  cloister.  I 
am  sure  King  Gontran  never  intended  that  such 
a  rule  should  be  made." 

"Wilt  thou  see  the  charter  of  St.  Peter's  that 
the  good  King  Gontran  gave  us,  my  lord  king  ?  " 
asked  the  Abbot,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  chapter 
room,  where  attached  to  the  wall  was  the  parch 
ment  deed  of  the  old  castle  of  Luxeuil  and  its 
lands  to  the  Abbot,  in  which  it  was  distinctly 
stated  that  women  were  debarred  from  entering 
the  cloister. 

Then  turning  to  the  Abbot,  the  king  said : 
"  Inasmuch  as  I  am  now  king  of  Burgundy  I  an 
nul  this  prohibition,  and  declare  this  monastery 
open  to  the  visits  of  women." 

To  which  the  Abbot  calmly  but  firmly  replied : 
"  My  lord  king,  if  thou  wilt  violate  the  sanctity 
of  our  cloister  or  remove  the  severity  of  our  Holy 
Rule,  we  have  no  need  of  royal  gifts  ;  and  if  thou 
art  come  to  destroy  our  Abbey,  know  thou,  O 
king,  that  thy  kingdom  will  be  destroyed  with  all 
thy  race." 
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This  threat  seemed  to  terrify  the  king  for  a 
while,  as  he  knew  that  many  of  the  Abbot's  pre 
dictions  had  been  strictly  fulfilled  in  the  past.  He 
then  went  out  and  returned  a  little  later,  saying  to 
the  Abbot :  "  Thou  art  in  hopes,  perhaps,  that  I 
will  procure  for  thee  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  no, 
I  am  not  fool  enough  for  that ;  only,  since  it 
pleases  thee  to  live  apart  from  all  secular  people, 
thou  hast  but  to  return  whence  thou  earnest,  even 
to  thy  own  country." 

To  this  the  Abbot  replied :  "  To  me  and  my 
monks  good  King  Gontran  gave  this  old  estate 
when  it  was  in  ruins  and  desolation.  By  our 
labors  we  restored  it,  and  suffered  much  in  re 
building  and  beautifying  it.  I  will  leave  my  mon 
astery  only  when  King  Thierry  forces  me  to  do  so." 

For  a  moment  King  Thierry  wavered,  as  if 
ashamed  to  carry  out  Brunehilde's  design,  but 
recollecting  his  promise  to  her,  he  signaled  his 
officers,  and  then  quickly  passed  out  of  the  Abbey 
and  went  home,  leaving  a  few  soldiers  to  execute 
his  commands. 

After  the  king's  departure  one  of  the  soldiers 
drew  forth  a  letter,  and  read  the  following  to  the 
Abbot : 

The  King1  s  Palace \  Chalons- sur-Saone, 

July  10,  5/7. 
To  ABBOT  COLUMBANUS  : 

Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  insulted  my  children 
and  my  grandmother,  thou  hast  insulted  the  king. 
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I  must,  therefore,  command  thee  to  leave  my 
kingdom,  and  take  with  thee  all  of  thy  Gaelic 
monks. 

Thy  temper  and  thy  Christianity  do  not  suit  our 
people.  Be  ready,  for  in  three  days  the  guard 
will  conduct  thee  to  Besancon  and  further. 

THIERRY,  King. 

Then  turning  to  the  waiting  soldier  the  Abbot 
said  :  "  Thank  thee,  soldier,  for  thy  trouble ;  hast 
thou  any  further  orders  from  the  king  ?  " 

"  None,  good  Abbot,  save  to  return  when  thou 
hast  dismissed  us." 

"  Have  my  monks  treated  thee  to  our  hospital 
ity  ?  "  asked  the  Abbot. 

"  They  could  not  be  kinder  to  the  king,"  said 
the  older. 

"  St.  Peter's  is  a  lovely  place  ;  I  could  live  here 
always,"  said  the  younger.  "  Thy  monks  are  like 
angels  on  earth.  I  never  thought  there  was  such 
a  place  in  the  world." 

"  Perhaps  God  may  lead  thee  also  here  some 
day,  when  thou  hast  tired  of  the  business  of  this 
world,  and  begun  to  think  of  another  life.  My 
good  man,  I  may  not  be  here  then,  but  some  one 
else  will,  and  thou  mayst  then  dwell  with  the 
monks  in  peace  and  happiness,"  suggested  the 
Abbot. 

"  A  happy  suggestion  for  Gun  wolf,"  said  the 
older.  "  He  is  single  and  shuns  the  world,  but  I 
have  a  wife  and  four  little  children  in  Chalons." 
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"  Then  your  place  is  with  them,  good  man. 
There  you  should  find  your  soul's  joy  and  salva 
tion.  Thy  wife  and  children  must  always  be  thy 
dearest  care,  but  mayhap  thou  wilt  send  one  or  all 
of  thy  boys  to  St.  Peter's  some  day  when  they 
grow  old  enough  to  leave  home,"  said  the 
Abbot. 

"  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  privilege,  good 
priest,"  said  the  soldier. 

"Well,  my  good  soldier,  love  God,  shun  evil, 
work  justice,  show  charity,  and  be  loyal  to  the 
king  and  our  holy  Church.  Say  to  the  king  that 
I  will  write  him  later.  The  peace  of  God  be  with 
thee  arid  thine,  my  good  men,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  And  with  thee,  good  priest,"  they  both  an 
swered. 

After  dismissing  the  soldiers  of  King  Thierry, 
the  Abbot  returned  and  finished  his  supper ;  but 
the  monks  had  departed  to  their  various  recrea 
tions.  From  the  refectory  he  went  in  search  of 
Prior  Gall,  whom  he  found  in  the  garden  with 
several  others,  all  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  the 
outcome  of  the  king's  visit.  Then  calmly  but 
carefully  he  related  the  mission  of  the  soldiers, 
adding  that  after  Complin  he  would  meet  the 
Brethren  in  the  chapter  room.  But  as  he  turned 
to  depart,  he  said,  "  Here  comes  our  lovely 
Valery  ;  he  seems  in  a  great  hurry.  Let  us  see 
what  he  is  planning  now,"  and  they  sat  down  to 
await  Valery. 
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Then  Valery,  one  of  the  youngest  and  holiest 
monks  of  Luxeuil,  came  quickly  up  to  the  Abbot 
and  begged  his  blessing.  Then  rising  he  drew 
from  under  a  cloth  a  comb  of  golden  yellow 
honey,  and  said  :  "It  is  the  first  honey  from  the 
new  hives,  Father  Abbot ;  the  bees  swarmed  to 
day,  and  we  have  just  cleaned  out  the  hives.  I 
know  thou  wilt  like  this  for  thy  sick  poor.  Bless 
it,  Father  Abbot,  and  I  will  take  it  to  Brother 
Michael ;  but  first  thou  must  taste  it,  for  it  is  from 
my  father's  swarm/'  said  the  young  monk,  who 
as  yet  was  only  an  overgrown  boy,  but  so  good 
and  cheerful  that  every  one  loved  him  for  the 
sweetness  and  innocence  of  his  life. 

"  I  must  do  as  thou  sayest,  dear  Valery,  for 
everything  thou  touchest  prospers  ;  the  blessing 
of  God  follows  thy  work,"  said  the  Abbot.  "  Thou 
art  thy  father's  gift  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
the  life  of  thy  mother,  and  surely  thou  wilt  always 
prove  true  to  thy  trust." 

"My  father  loves  thee  dearly,  Father  Abbot, 
and  my  mother  reveres  thee  as  a  saint.  I  will 
never  forget  God's  goodness  to  me  in  placing  me 
here  with  thee,"  echoed  the  youthful  monk. 
"  When  thou  art  rested,  thou  wilt  come  and  see 
my  flowers  ;  they  bloom  so  beautifully,  and  are 
so  sweet  scented  this  year." 

"  Yes,  Valery,  I  will  visit  thy  garden  and  see  all 
the  grand  things  thou  hast,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  And  may  we  also  go  along,  Brother  Valery  ? 
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Thou  knowest  thou  didst  threaten  to  report  us  to 
the  Abbot,"  said  one  of  the  monks. 

"  A  monk  should  love  flowers  and  birds  and 
God  and  little  children,"  said  Valery.  "  So  our 
holy  Abbot  teaches  us." 

"  But  thou  art  so  stingy  with  thy  flowers, 
Brother  Valery,  that  thou  wilt  give  us  none  to 
carry  away,"  said  another. 

"  I  need  them  all  for  the  altar.  They  are  for 
God  and  the  sick  and  the  poor.  We  monks 
should  only  gaze  on  them  to  extol  God's  good 
ness,"  replied  Valery. 

"  Well  said,  my  son,  well  said !  I  am  glad 
thou  art  able  to  defend  thyself  against  these 
pilfering  monks.  They  would  soon  overrun  thy 
garden  and  leave  thee  no  fruits  or  flowers  for 
God.  Watch  them,  Valery,  and  report  them 
when  they  annoy  thee,"  said  the  Abbot,  laugh 
ingly. 

"  And  now,  Prior  Gall,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  have 
the  monks  meet  me  in  the  chapter  room  at  eight 
o'clock  to-night.  I  will  speak  with  them.  I  must 
go  now  to  my  cell." 

At  the  appointed  time  the  monks  assembled 
and  found  the  Abbot  in  consultation  with  Prior 
Gall  and  some  of  the  senior  monks.  When  all 
was  ready  the  Abbot  spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  king,  which  the 
Prior  will  read.  The  explanation  of  this  docu 
ment  for  my  expulsion  is  that,  in  accordance  with 
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the  request  of  the  Bishop,  I  reproved  the  king 
and  the  queen  mother  for  the  scandals  of  the 
court." 

"  But  the  Bishop  should  suffer  for  this,  not 
thou.  We  cannot  permit  this  injustice  to  our 
Abbot,"  said  Father  Attalus,  who  was  the  Sub- 
Prior  of  Luxeuil. 

"  Yes,  we  will  go  to  the  king,  Father  Abbot, 
and  explain  matters.  Thou  hast  been  misrepre 
sented,"  said  Father  Eustace,  Prior  of  Annegrai. 

The  others  were  variously  affected, — some  wept ; 
others  stormed  in  open  rebellion  ;  some  spoke  un 
kind  things  about  Thierry  and  Brunehilde  ;  all 
save  three  commended  the  Abbot  for  his  courage 
and  zeal, — Livorious,  Pellegrin  and  Sabellus, — 
these  three  listened,  but  said  nothing  except  to 
answer  some  questions  put  to  them  by  the  others. 

The  Abbot  finally  quieted  the  monks  by  a  few 
words  of  counsel  and  said  : 

"  My  Brethren,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 
God  rules  this  world  ever,  though  men  should 
attempt  to  misrule  it.  To  this  decree  we  must 
eventually  submit.  Our  duty  as  teachers  of  sub 
mission  and  obedience  to  others  tells  us  this. 
Perhaps  when  the  king  has  time  to  reflect  on  his 
action  he  may  countermand  this  order,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  must  be  ready  to  leave.  Of  course 
my  position  as  Abbot  here  no  less  than  my  love 
for  ye  will  prevent  me  from  resigning  my  office 
under  any  threat ;  such  a  request  must  come 
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from  Rome  or  from  ye.  Consequently,  if  ye  see 
me  show  any  signs  of  resistance,  think  it  not  sin 
ful  in  me,  for  I  must  do  that  so  as  to  be  forced 
out  of  this  place.  I  cannot  betray  my  trust  at  the 
whim  even  of  a  king,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
right ;  nor  to  escape  all  the  sufferings  that  may 
be  ahead  of  me.  I  will  obey  under  protest,  and 
be  forced  out  from  my  Abbey.  And  if  I  go,  all  ye 
Gaelic  monks  must  be  prepared  to  follow  me  into 
exile  or  to  death.  During  my  absence,  thou, 
Father  Attalus,  shalt  rule  in  my  stead,  till  God 
brings  me  back  to  thee.  And,  Father  Attalus, 
love  the  Brethren,  care  for  them  in  sickness  and 
in  health  ;  protect  them  from  every  kind  of  evil. 
See  that  our  Holy  Rule  is  carefully  observed  by 
every  one,  for  where  God  is  not  served  the  devil 
soon  rules. 

"  Whilst  I  am  gone,  those  who  tried  my  soul 
will  try  thine.  Be  firm,  and  let  no  woman  enter 
the  sanctuary  of  this  cloister,  be  it  peasant  or 
queen  ;  and  let  not  others  prevail  upon  thee  to 
transgress  our  Holy  Rule,  Rather  do  as  I  have 
done.  Dismiss  such  from  thy  midst ;  they  may 
make  willing  servants  of  the  king,  but  they  al 
ways  make  tepid  and  unfaithful  monks.  I,  too, 
am  his  subject,  but  I  will  return  in  a  little  while ; 
I  will  see  thee  again,  and  my  heart  will  rejoice  to 
be  with  thee. 

"  Some  of  you  will  come  with  me  in  my  journey. 
Whither  I  go  I  know  not,  but  the  holy  Angel 
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Raphael  will  guide  me,  and  carry  me  safely 
through  all  dangers. 

"  Brothers,  one  and  all,  hear  me :  Prior  Attalus 
is  now  Superior  of  St.  Peter's.  In  my  absence 
give  him  the  same  obedience  and  love  that  ye 
always  have  given  me.  Help  him  by  word  and 
example  ;  protect  him  ;  follow  him.  God  will  care 
for  ye  whilst  ye  serve  him.  Do  ye  promise,  my 
Brethren,  to  be  faithful  in  all  things  ?  " 

It  was  Prior  Attalus  who  broke  the  silence, 
and  said :  "  Truly,  Father  Abbot,  we  hope  that 
thy  absence  will  be  very  short.  How  can  we 
ever  forget  the  obedience  thou  hast  taught  us  by 
thy  holy  life ;  how  can  we  prove  unfaithful  to  our 
vows  ?  But  Luxeuil  will  not  be  Luxeuil  without 
thee,  our  founder  and  our  father.  We  will  pray 
to  heaven  for  thy  return ;  we  will  plead  with 
Thierry  to  send  thee  back." 

Then  the  Abbot  spoke  again :  "  We  go ;  but 
should  we  not  return,  we  leave  ye  seventeen  of 
our  Gaelic  Brothers  in  God's  Acre  on  the  hill. 
They  were  saints,  each  of  them — Antierne  and 
Fursey,  Cenon  and  Madonnoc,  Lumon,  Cuthbert 
and  Finon,  Cronan,  Fiacre,  Droslan,  Leohlin,  Cal- 
mon,  and  Leon. 

"  All  saints,  every  one  of  them.  Care  for  their 
graves.  In  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  the 
strength  of  their  manhood  they  bent  themselves 
to  the  upbuilding  of  Luxeuil,  as  many  of  us  also 
did.  Do  not  forget  to  be  grateful  to  them,  and 
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let  thy  gratitude  take  the  form  of  prayer  for  their 
souls. 

"  King  Gontran,  God  rest  his  great  soul,  gave 
us  this  land  and  these  ruins ;  and  Agnoald,  whose 
lovely  boy,  Agilus,  was  given  to  God  under  my 
care,  and  who  still  lingers  with  ye  as  a  model 
monk, — Agnoald  was  also  our  greatest  and  best 
friend  ;  for  these  pray  as  is  thy  duty. 

"  But  forget  not  my  Gaelic  monks,  who  left 
their  beloved  Hibernia  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the 
new  people,  and  to  teach  them  by  word  and  ex 
ample  how  to  live  the  life  of  Christ ;  how  to  work 
and  pray  ;  how  to  till  the  land  and  build  the 
home ;  how  to  read  and  write  and  illuminate 
manuscripts  that  in  future  years  will  show  to 
those  who  come  after  that  we  were  conscious  of 
our  duty  and  brave  enough  to  do  it. 

"  In  the  interval,  beloved  Brethren,  let  us  pray 
that  God's  will  may  be  done.  If  He  designs  to 
enlighten  Thierry's  mind  and  soften  Brunehilde's 
heart,  we  accept  His  Holy  Will.  If  He  chooses 
to  claim  our  lives  or  services  in  some  other  place, 
we  submit  cheerfully  to  His  choice.  Let  us  pray 
for  one  another." 


XXVI 

AFOOT  AND  AFLOAT 

IN  accordance  with  the  commands  of  Thierry, 
the  soldiers  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  to  conduct  the  Celtic  monks  to  Besancon, 
where  they  were  to  await  the  future  orders  of  the 
King  of  Burgundy. 

Columbanus  was  now  calm, — he  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  contempla 
tion,  and  felt  assured  that  he  was  right  and  doing 
God's  work.  Who  was  to  reprove  Brunehilde 
and  Thierry,  if  not  the  priests  of  God  ?  Of  what 
use  was  he,  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  if  he  was  to 
look  on,  and  see  sin  committed  in  high  places? 
True  some  of  the  Gallic  clergy  thought  him  too 
exacting  and  indiscreet  in  excommunicating 
Thierry,  but  that  was  owing  to  their  weak  and 
effeminate  natures,  that  foolishly  permitted  evil 
to  go  on,  hoping  that  good  might  come  out  of  it. 

Now  the  die  was  cast.  Here  in  the  same 
territory  where  the  brave  Celts  formerly  defied 
the  power  of  Julius  Csesar  and  the  legions  of 
Rome,  could  he,  a  monk,  a  follower  of  Christ,  do 
less  for  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master?  No,  he 
would  not  yield;  rather  would  he  go  into  exile. 

328 
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God  would  protect  him  in  the  future  as  He  had 
done  in  the  past, — God,  who  brought  him  to 
Gontran,  Thierry's  uncle,  could  find  other  work 
for  him.  After  he  had  taught  Brunehilde  this 
lesson,  yes,  he  would  follow  his  Divine  Master  tip 
the  steep  hill  of  Calvary.  So  when  Prime  was 
over,  and  Mass  finished,  Columbanus  prepared  to 
obey  the  king's  orders :  to  leave  his  kingdom  and 
return  to  Hibernia,  whence  he  had  come. 

"  Thierry's  heart  never  conceived,  nor  his  lips 
never  gave  such  orders.  Such  meddling  with  our 
affairs  comes  from  Brunehilde, — Brunehilde  the 
Jezebel,"  said  the  Abbot  to  the  soldiers.  "  She 
was  once  good,  but  worldly  ambition  has  seized 
her,  and  strangled  her  virtue." 

"Captain,"  said  Prior  Attalus,  "ask  the  king 
to  leave  us  our  Abbot.  Some  evil  will  befall  Bur 
gundy  for  this  sacrilege.  God  is  still  in  heaven, 
and  Burgundy  will  be  punished." 

"  Make  haste,  monks,  and  leave  off  this  talk. 
Bid  thy  Master  '  Good-bye,'  as  ye  will  not  see  him 
again  at  Luxeuil,"  urged  the  captain  of  the  guard. 
Then  two  soldiers  approached  and  placed  their 
hands  upon  the  Abbot's  shoulders  and  pushed 
him  rudely  towards  the  door.  In  a  moment  the 
monks  were  crowding  around  Columbanus,  as  if 
to  protect  him. 

"Two  hundred  monks  are  here  to  defend  me 
should  I  call  upon  them,  but  no  hand  shall  be 
lifted  against  the  officers  of  the  king,  and  no  word 
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against  his  orders :  we  obey  under  protest  and 
leave  our  cause  with  God.  He  in  His  own  good 
time  will  deal  with  Thierry,  but  Brunehilde  will  be 
scourged  by  His  wrath. 

"  Brethren,  pray  for  me  and  remember  thy  Ab 
bot.  Distance  may  separate  us,  but  my  heart  will 
be  with  you  and  my  beloved  Luxeuil,  where 
twenty  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  doing 
the  little  I  could  for  God  and  my  fellow  men. 
Come,  Gaels,  let  us  say  *  Good-bye  '  for  a  while  to 
our  Brethren,  and  may  God  prosper  them  as  He 
has  prospered  us." 

Then  saying  no  more  the  Celtic  monks  went 
forth  with  the  king's  soldiers  and  proceeded  to 
Besancon,  a  journey  of  three  days.  Along  the 
route,  over  which  he  had  traveled  often  before,  the 
people  greeted  Columbanus  and  sought  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  the  soldiers  would  not 
allow  the  monks  to  speak  or  address  the  people. 
They  hurried  them  away  from  the  vicinity  of 
Luxeuil,  fearing  a  tumult  by  the  people. 

At  Besancon  Columbanus  had  many  friends, 
who  grieved  for  the  departure  of  the  Celtic  monks, 
thinking  they  had  been  recalled  to  their  native 
land.  They  remained  at  Besancon  several  days, 
awaiting  further  orders  from  the  king. 

The  da)7  following  the  expulsion  of  Columbanus 
from  his  monastery  of  Luxeuil  dawned  on  a 
saddened  and  dispirited  community  ;  and  Prior 
Attalus  the  Frank,  whom  Columbanus  had  left  in 
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charge,  determined  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  bring  back  his  old  master  and  friend. 

To  the  monks  assembled  in  chapter  he  had 
said,  "  The  burden  of  ruling  Luxeuil  is  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  know  of  no  other  among  ye  who  can 
take  up  and  carry  on  the  work :  what  shall  we  do  ? 
We  must  again  appeal  to  the  king  and  implore 
him  to  restore  to  us  our  founder  and  our  friend." 

But  Livorious,  one  of  the  new  monks,  rose  up 
and  said,  "  Brothers,  much  as  I  love  and  revere 
our  holy  founder  Columbanus,  I  fail  to  see  why, 
in  this  large  assembly  of  men,  many  of  them 
educated  to  rule,  and  some  of  them  learned 
professors,  skilled  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  some 
one  cannot  be  found  able  to  continue  Luxeuil. 
Must  we  depend  on  one  man  who  may  be  taken 
away  by  death,  or  removed  by  the  king  at  any 
time?  Methinks  we  are  now  old  enough  and 
able  enough  to  stand  alone." 

Then  Livorious  sat  down,  and  Father  Eustace 
arose  to  speak,  saying :  "  The  words  of  our 
Brother  Livorious  may  be  true,  but  i-f  they  are 
true,  their  truth  exists  only  in  his  own  mind. 
Luxeuil  cannot  long  flourish  without  Columbanus 
whilst  he  is  in  the  flesh,  for  we  need  his  spirit,  in 
life  or  in  death.  And,  since  Father  Attalus  says 
the  burden  is  too  much  for  him,  I  am  fully  con 
vinced  that  there  is  no  other  among  us  who 
would  attempt  the  task,  except  it  be  Father 
Livorious,  and  with  our  best  wishes  to  Father 
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Livorious,  we  all  know  that  he  is  the  least  able  to 
manage  Luxeuil,  and  I  would  say  here,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Fathers,  that  we  must  for  the  good 
of  religion  see  to  it  that  the  task  is  not  imposed 
upon  him.  The  will  of  wicked  Brunehilde  must 
not  be  allowed  to  destroy  Luxeuil.  We  will  try 
again.  God  will  help  us,  if  we  help  ourselves ;  He 
may,  however,  need  Columbanus  in  other  parts, 
and,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  must  be  satisfied,  and 
rely  upon  Him  to  help  Prior  Attalus  to  rule." 

The  matter  was  further  discussed,  and  finally  the 
Prior  said  :  "  Brethren,  we  have  among  us  a  faith 
ful  and  pious  monk,  a  model  in  all  things,  the  son 
of  Agnoald,  who  was  Thierry's  uncle's  best  friend, 
who  did  most  to  induce  the  king  to  bestow  Luxeuil 
on  us.  Agilus,  wilt  thou  lead  a  delegation  to  the 
king,  and  plead  for  the  return  of  Columbanus,  and 
the  liberty  of  Luxeuil  and  its  monks?" 

Then  Agilus  arose  and  said :  "  Aye,  Father 
Prior,  if  thou  thinkest  my  words,  or  the  memory 
of  my  dearly  beloved  father  for  his  great  and  good 
King  Gontran,  could  have  any  power  with 
Thierry,  at  thy  command  I  will  go  to  him  and 
plead  for  our  holy  Abbot.  My  own  father 
brought  me  to  Luxeuil,  and  gave  me  to  this 
saintly  priest  to  be  trained  to  a  scholar's  life  in  this 
monastery,  and  we  never  thought  that  one  of 
Gontran's  family  would  do  aught  to  annoy  his 
father's  friend  and  confessor.  Who  may  follow 
me  ?  At  thy  command,  I  go  at  once." 
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Then  from  the  crowd  who  offered  themselves 
Prior  Attalus  selected  two  companions,  and  they 
set  out  without  delay  to  meet  the  king,  accom 
panied  by  the  prayers  of  the  monks. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  they  met 
a  soldier  of  the  king,  who  was  guarding  the  avenue 
to  the  monastery. 

"  Halt,"  said  the  soldier.  "  Whither  goest  thou? 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  the  king  has  decreed  that 
no  one  must  enter  or  leave  Luxeuil  ?  "  and  the  man 
raised  his  sword  as  if  to  strike  the  approaching 
monks. 

Then  Agilus  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  towards 
the  man,  and  the  sword  dropped  from  his  hand, 
and  his  uplifted  arm  fell  to  his  side  withered  and 
dead.  The  monks  went  on  their  way  to  the  king, 
and  met  him  on  the  following  day.  Agilus  thus 
addressed  him : 

"  We  come,  O  king,  from  Luxeuil,  once  the 
happiest  spot  in  Burgundy  to  us,  but  now  the 
loneliest,  since  thou  hast  taken  away  our  beloved 
Abbot  Columbanus,  thy  uncle's  friend, — my  father's 
friend, — thy  friend  and  thy  well  wisher.  We  pray 
thee,  give  him  back  to  Luxeuil.  Banish  me  in  his 
place,  but  Luxeuil  needs  Columbanus ;  no  other 
monk  can  take  his  place.  Prior  Attalus  and  his 
monks  have  sent  us  to  tell  thee  and  beseech  thee 
to  restore  our  Father  to  us,  or  we  die." 

"  Not  all  the  monks  of  Luxeuil  feel  as  thou  dost, 
Agilus,"  replied  the  king.  "  Some,  I  am  sure,  are 
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glad  to  get  rid  of  this  austere  and  rigorous  Celt 
and  his  Celtic  companions.  Their  training  is  too 
severe  for  our  Franks." 

"  And  are  we  not  Franks,  lord  king  ?  Agnoald, 
my  father,  was  a  Prankish  prince,  thy  father's 
friend.  We  are  Franks,  and  we  love  Columbanus. 
Eustace,  Attalus  and  a  score  of  others  are  Franks, 
and  Columbanus  loved  us  as  he  loved  his  own 
people.  Give  us  Columbanus,  O  king!"  pleaded 
the  monk. 

"And  is  Waldolinus  also  a  Frank?  Do  Liv- 
orious  and  Sabellus  and  others  plead  for  Colum 
banus  ?  "  asked  Thierry. 

"  Waldolinus  is  no  Frank,  king ;  Waldolinus 
was  a  Visigoth,  as  is  also  Livorious  and  some 
others,  but  Columbanus  always  loved  them.  But 
they  are  base  ingrates,  if  they  are  disloyal  to  him 
now.  He  made  them  what  they  are ;  he  himself 
taught  them  to  read  arid  write,  and  saved  Liv 
orious  from  the  dreadful  fever,"  said  Agilus. 

At  this  the  king  and  his  grandmother  began 
to  relent  their  severity  towards  Columbanus,  and 
promised  the  monks  that  everything  would  be 
made  all  right  for  them ;  and  the  monks,  full 
of  gratitude,  rejoiced  exceedingly.  Thierry  and 
Brunehilde  gave  Agilus  costly  presents  for  Lux- 
euil,  but  they  still  remained  hostile  to  Columbanus. 

"  Ye  are  great  pleaders,  my  good  monks,  even 
though  ye  are  Franks.  We  are  proud  of  ye  and 
hope  the  day  may  soon  come  when  Luxeuil  will 
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be  ruled  by  such  eloquent  and  learned  Franks," 
said  the  king. 

Brunehilde  spoke  not.  This  was  part  of  her 
policy.  She  disliked  all  monks  and  nuns,  although 
in  her  earlier  years  she  had  founded  several  con 
vents.  But  that  was  for  glory  and  out  of  penance. 

For  a  week  the  Abbot  and  his  Celtic  monks 
were  delayed  at  Besancon,  awaiting  the  further 
orders  of  the  king.  Thierry  did  not  dare  to  let  it 
be  known  to  the  public  that  he  was  expelling  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Peter's, — at  Brunehilde's  instigation, 
and  for  reproving  his  scandalous  life,  so  he  pre 
tended  that  there  was  trouble  in  the  Abbey  be 
tween  the  Celtic  monks  and  the  others,  and  that 
he  was  awaiting  to  appease  the  trouble ;  whereas 
in  reality  he  was  testing  the  temper  of  the 
people. 

They  had  been  at  Besancon  for  seven  days,  and 
Monsignor  Martini  had  not  interested  himself  in 
their  welfare  and  no  further  orders  were  coming. 
The  soldiers  allowed  them  to  go  wherever  they 
pleased ;  but  one  day  when  Columbanus  and  his 
monks  ascended  a  steep  hill  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  he  looked  with  longing  eyes  towards  his 
beloved  Luxeuil,  and  his  heart  craved  for  the 
sweetness  of  monastic  life. 

"Look,  Father  Abbot,"  said  one  of  the  exiled 
monks,  "there  is  the  long  hill-road  to  Luxeuil. 
Why  may  we  not  return  to  our  Abbey  ?  The  king 
is  neglecting  us.  Perhaps  he  never  intended  to 
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send  us  away,  or  maybe  he  has  now  changed  his 
mind,  and  leaves  us  to  our  own  fancies.  I  spoke  to 
the  captain  to-day,  and  he  says  that  probably  the 
king  gave  his  orders  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  will 
never  think  of  them  again.  And  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  the  king  would  be  displeased  if 
we  returned,  he  said  that  Thierry  did  not  usually 
bother  with  such  things,  and  he  could  not  see  why 
we  should  not  return  to  our  beloved  Luxeuil." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  let  us  take  the 
captain's  suggestion  and  return  to  St.  Peter's  as 
soon  as  possible.  Yonder  lies  the  road  over  the 
hill;  let  us  go."  And  they  went.  But  as  they 
passed  by  the  city  gate  the  captain  of  the  guards 
met  them,  and  to  him  Columbanus  said :  "  Cap 
tain,  tell  the  king  that,  as  he  made  no  provision 
for  our  food  and  lodging  at  Besancon,  we  went 
back  to  St.  Peter's." 

"  We  are  his  loyal  subjects,  but  not  his  dogs," 
said  Dichuil. 

"  Should  I  need  you  again  I  will  know  where 
to  find  you,"  replied  the  captain. 

Then  they  continued  on  to  Luxeuil,  a  journey 
of  several  days.  From  the  people  along  the  road 
side  they  received  food,  and  at  night  they  slept  in 
the  forests,  fearing  nothing.  On  the  third  day 
they  arrived  at  St.  Peter's,  and  received  a  great 
ovation  from  the  monks  who  were  still  disconso 
late  over  their  absence,  hoping  against  hope,  and 
praying  that  something  would  bring  them  back. 
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Now  they  had  returned,  all  of  them.  A  Te  Deum 
was  sung  and  great  rejoicing  took  place,  and  at 
St.  Peter's  the  old  order  of  life  was  restored,  for 
during  the  eight  days'  absence  of  these  monks 
there  had  been  much  confusion  and  neglect,  as 
their  places  could  not  be  easily  filled. 

From  St.  Peter's  at  Luxeuil,  the  Abbot  and  his 
monks  made  a  visit  to  St.  Mary's,  his  old  home  at 
Annegrai,  and  after  consoling  the  Novices  and 
Clerics,  he  said  to  them  : 

"  Be  loyal  to  thy  good  Prior,  Father  Eustace ; 
faithful  to  his  instructions.  Thy  Superiors  here, 
and  at  Luxeuil,  are  holy  men  and  good, — love 
and  revere  them.  Keep  the  Rule,  and  the  keep 
ing  of  the  Rule  will  keep  thee.  This  was  our  first 
home  in  Gaul.  Here  we  suffered  hardships  known 
only  to  God,  for  in  our  hunger  and  distress  we 
hid  our  troubles  from  one  another  so  that  we 
would  not  be  saddened  or  discouraged.  Annegrai 
was  watered  by  our  tears.  Here  our  dearly  be 
loved  Brother  Antierne  died  ;  his  relics  are  in  yon 
cemetery.  Cherish  his  memory  and  care  for  his 
remains.  God  may  show  his  sanctity  to  future 
generations,  for  he  was  indeed  a  saint  of  God. 
And  my  poor  dear  Beowulf  and  Edelbert ;  they, 
too,  are  buried  here.  They  came  to  us  in  their 
old  age,  tired  of  the  world,  seeking  God  and  His 
peace.  They  found  it  here,  and  having  known  it, 
they  passed  to  God.  They  were  our  first  converts 
from  the  Franks.  Yes,  Annegrai !  Annegrai ! 
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How  it  pains  me  to  leave  thee  and  my  holy 
monks,  but  God's  will  be  done,  and  His  Gospel 
carried  to  other  people.  From  Annegrai  much 
good  will  come,  and  many  souls  will  be  brought 
to  God  by  the  prayers  and  teachings  of  its  monks. 
Brethren,  peace  to  one  and  all  of  you,"  said  the 
Abbot. 

"  Thou  wilt  bless  us,  our  holy  founder,  that  we 
may  live  right  till  thou  cotnest  again,"  said  Prior 
Eustace.  And  they  all  knelt  reverently. 

Then  the  Abbot  said  :  "  May  the  Lord  bless 
Annegrai,  and  its  holy  monks,  its  Novices,  and 
its  Clerics.  May  holiness  always  flourish  here, 
and  may  the  evil  one  never  be  permitted  to  dis 
turb  its  peace.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  Amen,"  answered  the  kneeling  monks. 

The  Abbot  now  departed  silently  and  sadly,  for 
he  felt  that  he  would  never  re-enter  that  sacred  en 
closure,  which  he  and  his  Celtic  monks  had  built 
with  so  much  labor  and  suffering. 

Gall,  who  had  always  loved  the  seclusion  of  St. 
Mary's,  wept  bitterly  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
cloister  garden  and  into  the  highway  that  led 
back  to  Luxeuil. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  Fountain's  Priory,  three 
miles  away  from  Luxeuil.  The  Abbot  had  estab 
lished  this  house  to  serve  as  a  home  for  his  aged 
and  infirm  monks,  where  the  regular  life  would 
not  press  so  heavily  upon  them.  This  he  often 
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called  the  "  School  of  Death,"  or  "  The  Vestibule 
of  Heaven." 

At  the  new  Priory  of  Fountains,  where  Rada- 
bert  was  in  charge  as  Prior,  the  monks  felt  that 
God  had  answered  their  prayers,  and  sent  back  to 
them  the  great  Celt,  the  man  of  mighty  mind  and 
generous  heart. 

But  Columbanus  assured  them  that  his  stay 
could  only  be  temporary,  for  Brunehilde  would 
not  rest  whilst  he  was  near  to  reprove  her.  There 
fore  he  used  the  time  merely  to  encourage  and  in 
struct  them  how  to  carry  on  their  work  after  he 
was  gone,  for  he  would  go  again  ;  he  felt  that 
there  was  some  other  work  awaiting  him,  but  as 
yet  he  knew  not  where  it  was  to  be.  God  would 
show  him.  And  he  had  often  said  in  his  visits  to 
the  monks  that  as  soon  as  he  was  unfit  to  labor 
any  more,  he  would  come  here  and  live  with  them, 
and  they  would  again  be  happy,  as  children  wait 
ing  to  go  home.  To  the  sick  Brethren  on  this  oc 
casion  he  said  :  "  God  seems  to  think  that  I  have 
not  done  enough  for  Him.  I  must  go  away  from 
you,  but  I  leave  you  in  the  care  of  my  good  Prior 
Radabert,  who  loves  you  all  dearly.  He  will  be 
kind  to  you  ; — some  of  us  may  not  meet  again  in 
this  life  ; — we  will  meet  in  heaven,  where  there 
will  be  no  partings, — no  pains, — no  aches, — no 
weariness, — but  all  joy,  pure  joy,  as  we  rest  in  the 
home  of  God.  And  now  pray  for  me  and  those 
who  go  with  me.  Ye  are  at  the  end  of  your  pil- 
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grimage.  We  must  start  out  again,  and  find  an 
other  home  and  plant  another  school.  We  go, 
but  we  will  always  think  of  those  we  leave  behind. 
Pray  for  us,  Brethren." 

"  Go  not,  beloved  Abbot,  till  thou  hast  blessed 
each  one  of  my  poor  sick  monks/'  said  the  Prior, 
as  he  led  the  Abbot  from  couch  to  couch,  to  the 
lame  and  the  sick  and  the  old,  and  they  kissed  his 
hands  and  his  tunic,  and  enjoined  him  to  come 
back  to  them. 

Again  the  Abbot  went  back  to  St.  Peter's.  It 
was  Sunday  eve,  and  as  he  and  his  companions 
stood  on  the  hill,  whence  they  could  overlook  the 
whole  of  the  Abbey,  he  said,  "  This  may  be  our 
last  view  from  this  point.  I  feel  that  ere  long  we 
will  be  again  called  upon  to  march  to  another  bat 
tle  ground,  but  let  us  not  worry,  my  Brethren  ;  it 
was  for  this  we  left  Bangor,  to  make  a  '  Pilgrim 
age  of  the  Lord,'  whithersoever  He  will  lead  us." 

"  And  dost  thou  think  the  king  will  send  us  back 
to  Hibernia,  Father  Abbot  ?  "  asked  Gall. 

"  The  king  and  the  queen  mother  may  attempt 
many  things,  but  God  will  direct  His  servants 
in  His  own  way,"  replied  the  Abbot.  "  On  the 
morrow  I  will  enter  my  sixty-ninth  year,  and 
during  all  that  time  I  have  seen  many  kings  and 
queens  and  princes  rise,  flourish  and  pass  away. 
Few  of  those  who  harassed  and  annoyed  this  little 
band  of  warriors  have  survived,  but  we  are  all  here: 
Gall  and  Sigisbert,  Dichuil  and  Comenim,  Luan, 
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Cadvallus  and  Potentian.  Aidan  and  Equinoch 
are  in  Britain.  Enoch  and  Eunan  are  in  Chartres  ; 
only  Antierne  is  gone." 

They  went  slowly  back  to  St.  Peter's  and  after 
Complin  that  Sunday  night,  the  Prior  again  as 
sembled  the  monks  in  the  chapter  room,  and  the 
Abbot  said : 

"  I  feel,  my  Brethren,  that  while  God  has  ar 
ranged  my  return  to  Luxeuil,  He  will  not  detain 
me  here,  but  send  me  to  work  for  Him  in  another 
place,  for  my  work  here  is  done,  and  my  presence 
no  longer  necessary. 

"  We  have  rested  too  soon ;  we  have  yet  much 
to  do.  Gall  has  only  been  a  follower ;  he  must 
learn  to  lead.  Sigisbert  and  Dichuil,  all  must  do 
some  work  for  God.  Therefore,  when  comes  the 
king's  second  order,  as  come  it  must,  let  us  be  in 
readiness  to  depart.  Let  others  be  prepared  to 
take  our  places.  You  will  now  need  a  new  Ab 
bot  :  you  have  Attains  the  Frank,  and  Eustace  the 
Goth,  and  Cagnoald  the  Burgundian,  and  so  many 
others.  Select  an  Abbot,  and  then  continue  on  to 
serve  God  and  keep  our  Holy  Rule.  For  Luxeuil 
will  in  time  become  the  mother  of  many  schools 
and  holy  places,  and  bishops  and  saints  will  claim 
this  Abbey  as  their  Alma  Mater.  God  has  re 
vealed  this  to  me.  I  have  seen  its  glory,  but  ye 
shall  also  have  troubles  and  defections  from  false 
brethren,  some  of  whom  hear  me  now  ;  let  them  be 
warned  in  time.  Be  ready,  watch  and  pray. 
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Prior  Attalus  will  guide  you  and  love  you  as  I  have 
done.  Love  him  and  obey  him.  Peace  be  to  you 
all,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Amen,  Amen,"  said  they  all  as  they  departed 
for  their  cells,  hoping  that  the  worst  was  over,  and 
that  all  would  be  well. 

But  on  the  morrow  matters  changed.  Again 
a  force  of  armed  soldiers  stood  at  the  gates  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  demanded  entrance.  It  was  the 
hour  of  Tierce,  nine  o'clock,  and  again  they  de 
manded  the  Abbot.  They  found  him  in  the  choir 
chanting  the  Office  with  his  monks.  The  captain 
said :  "  Man  of  God,  we  pray  you  to  obey  the 
king's  orders  and  ours,  and  to  return  whence  thou 
earnest." 

"  No,"  said  Columbanus  ;  "  after  having  left 
my  country  for  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  can 
not  think  that  my  Divine  Master  means  me  to 
return  to  it." 

The  captain,  afraid  to  do  any  violence,  went 
away,  and  left  the  soldiers  to  overcome  him.  The 
soldiers  found  him  so  firm  that  they  begged  him 
not  to  make  them  force  him,  which  they  would 
be  compelled  to  do  if  he  resisted  their  request. 

Finally  the  Abbot,  out  of  regard  for  the  soldiers, 
yielded,  and  left  the  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  the 
prayers  and  farewells  of  the  monks  who  followed 
him.  He  consoled  them  by  assuring  them  that 
God  would  bless  them. 

They  would  all  have  followed   him  gladly  to 
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another  place  outside  of  Thierry's  dominions,  but 
only  the  Celtic  monks  were  allowed  to  depart. 

Again  the  little  band  of  pilgrims,  twelve  in  num 
ber,  went  out  of  the  monastic  enclosure,  and  this 
time  the  Abbey  gate  closed  upon  them  forever, 
for  none  of  them  ever  returned  to  St.  Peter's. 

The  road  to  Besancon  led  through  the  little  vil 
lage  of  Lure.  Here  Dichuil  fell  sick  and  could  go 
no  further.  The  Abbot  placed  him  in  charge  of  a 
good  family  to  be  nursed,  and  bade  them  notify 
the  monks  of  Luxeuil  of  his  condition.  But  Dichuil 
was  too  sick  to  be  removed,  and  when  after  many 
months  he  found  himself  unable  to  follow  his 
master,  and  unwilling  to  live  at  St.  Peter's  without 
him,  he  built  himself  a  little  cell  on  the  mountain 
side  where  he  continued  his  monastic  life. 

For  the  second  time  they  were  led  through 
Besancon,  and  whilst  many  sympathized  with 
them,  yet  none  raised  a  voice  to  help  them. 
Even  the  Bishop,  in  whose  behalf  the  reproof  had 
been  given,  made  no  protest  to  the  king  or  queen 
mother. 

From  Besancon  they  were  taken  to  Autun  and 
on  to  Avallon.  When  they  drew  near  to  Avallon, 
they  met  a  knight  of  King  Thierry's  court,  who, 
when  he  learned  that  Columbanus  was  there,  said : 
"  I  would  pierce  thee,  old  man,  with  my  lance,  if 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  king's  plans." 

"  Keep  thy  lance  in  readiness,  my  good  man, 
for  before  thou  meetest  the  king  another  will  pierce 
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thee."  Neither  had  the  man  gone  many  hundred 
feet  when  a  cry  was  heard,  and  he  fell  from  his 
horse  sorely  wounded  by  his  enemy,  who  was 
awaiting  him. 

From  Avallon  they  went  along  the  Cure  and  the 
Yonne  Rivers,  over  the  same  route  as  they  had 
taken  twenty  years  before,  when  Columbanus  and 
his  little  band  of  pilgrims  had  entered  Burgundy. 

They  passed  on  to  Auxerre  and  thence  to  Nev- 
ers,  where  they  took  a  boat  and  went  down  the 
Loire  to  Nantes. 

At  Nevers,  where  they  took  the  boat  for  Nantes 
(whilst  the  monks  were  entering  the  boat),  one  of 
the  soldiers  struck  Father  Luan,  saying :  "  Make 
haste,  thou  sad-faced  monk ;  we  cannot  wait  on  thy 
pleasure." 

Luan  said  nothing,  but  tried  to  hurry.  Not  so 
Columbanus  ;  rising  in  the  boat,  he  said  :  "  Cruel 
wretch,  what  right  hast  thou  to  aggravate  our 
trouble?  How  darest  thou  to  strike  the  weary 
member  of  Christ?  Mark  thee  that  God  will  pun 
ish  thee,  here  at  thi^  very  spot  where  thou  hast 
struck  the  servant  of  God." 

And  this  was  the  man's  last  trip,  for  on  his  re 
turn  from  Nantes  he  fell  into  the  water  and  was 
drowned  at  the  spot  where  he  had  formerly  struck 
Luan. 

When  they  came  to  Orleans  they  were  short  of 
provisions,  and  the  Abbot  sent  Gall  and  Luan  to 
purchase  some  food.  The  merchants,  obeying  the 
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king's  orders,  refused  to  sell  them  anything,  hoping 
thus  to  hurry  them  out  of  the  city.  Nor  were  they 
allowed  to  help  any  of  the  pastors  or  visit  them. 
They  were  considered  enemies  of  the  king,  and 
consequently  outlaws. 

Hungry  and  tired  they  retraced  their  way  to  the 
boat,  but  on  the  road  they  met  a  Syrian  woman, 
who  saw  that  they  were  strange  priests,  and 
thought  they  must  be  the  expelled  monks. 

"Whence  come  ye,  holy  Fathers ?"  she  said. 

"  From  Luxeuil  to  Hibernia.  We  are  trying  to 
buy  some  food,  but  no  one  will  sell  to  us." 

"  Come  with  me.  I  will  give  it  to  you,  though 
Thierry  and  his  dogs  slay  me.  I,  too,  am  a 
stranger,  and  I  come  from  the  distant  land  of  the 
East.  Follow  me."  And  she  led  them  to  her 
cottage,  where  they  found  her  husband  who  was 
blind  and  feeble. 

The  monks  refused  to  take  anything  from  her, 
but  reported  the  incident  to  Columbanus,  who  re 
turned  with  them  to  the  cottage,  and  sent  her  out 
into  the  city  to  purchase  food  for  them. 

During  her  absence  the  Abbot  and  his  monks 
prayed  over  the  blind  man,  and  when  she  returned 
her  husband  could  see.  The  news  of  this  miracle 
spread  through  the  city,  and  people  in  secret 
venerated  and  helped  the  exiled  monks. 


XXVII 
A  RECALL 

FROM  Orleans  the  exiles  were  sent  by  boat  to 
Nantes,  but,  as  they  were  passing  by  the  city  of 
Tours,  they  begged  of  the  captain  to  halt  for  a 
few  hours  so  that  they  might  visit  the  tomb  of 
St.  Martin,  where  twenty  years  before  they  had 
spent  so  many  happy  days.  But  he  refused  their 
request,  and  bade  the  rowers  to  keep  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  row  their  fastest.  Col- 
umbanus  prayed  to  St.  Martin  to  help  them,  and, 
without  wishing  it,  the  sailors  found  themselves 
drifting  into  the  port  with  a  tide  they  could  not 
resist.  Thus  the  exiles  got  a  chance  to  spend  the 
night  in  prayer  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin. 

Gregory,  the  former  Bishop,  received  them 
kindly,  and  invited  them  to  his  table,  asking  why 
they  were  leaving  Burgundy  and  returning  to 
Hibernia. 

"This  dog  of  a  Thierry  has  hunted  me  from  the 
home  of  my  Brethren,"  replied  the  Abbot. 

A  friend  of  the  king,  hearing  this,  answered : 
"Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  men  milk  to 
drink,  rather  than  wormwood  ?  " 

To  whom  Columbanus  replied  :  "  I  see  thou 
wouldst  keep  thy  oath  to  King  Thierry.  Well, 
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say  to  thy  friend  and  thy  lord  that  three  years 
from  this  time  he  and  his  children  shall  be  des 
troyed,  and  his  whole  race  will  be  rooted  out  by 
God." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  thus,  servant  of  God  ?  " 
said  the  man. 

"  I  must  speak,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  the  things 
that  God  bids  me  say." 

That  same  day  they  set  out  for  their  journey 
and,  after  several  days'  voyage,  they  reached 
Nantes,  whence  they  were  to  embark  for  Hibernia. 
Here  they  landed  to  await  the  boat  for  their  na 
tive  country.  A  few  of  the  pilgrims  were  glad  to 
go  back  to  their  homes,  but  some  were  sad  at  the 
frustration  of  their  plans  and  the  loss  of  their 
schools.  Columbanus  was  the  saddest  of  them  all, 
and  whilst  waiting  for  the  boat  he  wrote  thus  to 

Luxeuil : 

Nantes i  June,  6 TO. 
To  my  dearest  Sons,  my  dearest  pupils ,  my  Brothers 

in  abstinence  : 

Wherever  sites  are  suitable,  wherever  God 
will  build  with  you,  go  and  multiply,  ye  and  the 
myriads  of  souls  which  shall  be  born  of  you. 

Always  take  care  of  Livorious,  if  he  is  still  with 
you  ;  may  God  give  him  everything  that  is  good  ; 
may  he  become  humble,  and  give  him  for  me  the 
kiss  which  I  could  not  give  him  myself. 

Thou  knowest,  my  well  beloved  Attalus,  how 
little  advantage  it  is  to  form  only  one  body  if 
there  is  not  also  one  heart.  As  for  me,  my  soul  is 
rent  asunder ;  I  have  desired  to  serve  everybody, 
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I  have  trusted  everybody,  and  it  has  made  me 
almost  mad.  Be  thou  wiser  than  I.  I  would  not 
see  thee  taking  up  the  burden  under  which  I  have 
sweated. 

To  bind  all  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Rule,  I  have 
attempted  to  attach  again  to  the  root  of  our  tree 
all  those  branches  whose  frailty  had  separated 
them  from  mine.  However,  thou  art  as  well  ac 
quainted  with  it  as  I  am.  Thou  wilt  know  how 
to  adapt  its  precepts  to  each.  Thou  wilt  take  into 
account  the  great  diversity  of  character  among 
men.  Thou  wilt  diversify  thyself ;  thou  wilt  mul 
tiply  thyself,  for  the  good  of  those  who  shall  obey 
thee  with  faith  and  love,  and  yet  thou  must  still 
fear,  lest  that  very  love  should  become  for  thee  a 
danger. 

But  what  is  this  that  I  say  ?  Behold  how  I  per 
suade  thee  to  undertake  the  immense  labor  from 
which  I,  myself,  have  stolen  away  !  I  had  at  first 
meant  to  write  thee  a  letter  of  sorrow  and  cares, 
but  knowing  well  that  thy  heart  is  overwhelmed 
with  cares  and  labors,  I  have  changed  my  style  ;  I 
have  sought  to  dry  thy  tears  rather  than  call  them 
forth.  I  have  permitted  only  gentleness  to  be 
seen  outside,  and  chained  down  grief  in  the 
depths  of  my  soul.  But  my  own  tears  begin  to 
flow ;  I  must  drive  them  back,  for  it  does  not  be 
come  a  good  soldier  to  weep  in  the  front  of  the 
battle.  After  all,  this  which  has  happened  to  us 
is  nothing  new. 

Is  it  not  what  we  have  preached  every  day  ? 
Was  there  not  of  old  a  philosopher,  wiser  than 
thee,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  for  maintaining, 
against  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  opinion  that 
there  is  but  one  God  ?  The  Gospels  are  also  full 
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of  all  that  is  necessary  to  encourage  us.  They 
were  written  for  that  purpose,  to  teach  us  that  the 
true  disciples  of  Christ  crucified  follow  Him,  bear 
ing  their  cross.  Our  perils  are  many,  the  strug 
gle  that  threatens  us  severe,  and  the  enemy  terri 
ble,  but  the  recompense  is  glorious  and  the  free 
dom  of  our  choice  is  manifest. 

Without  adversity  there  is  no  conflict,  and 
without  conflict  there  is  no  crown.  Where  the 
struggle  is  there  is  courage,  vigilance,  fervor, 
patience,  fidelity,  wisdom,  firmness,  prudence. 
Thus,  then,  without  war  no  crown,  and  I  add, 
without  freedom  no  honor.  While  I  write  they 
come  to  tell  me  that  the  boat  is  ready  to  carry  me 
back  to  my  own  country. 

The  end  of  my  parchment  obliges  me  to  finish 
my  letter.  Love  is  not  orderly.  It  is  this  which 
has  made  it  confused.  I  should  have  abridged 
everything  that  I  might  say  everything ;  I  have 
not  succeeded.  Adieu,  dear  hearts  ;  pray  for  me, 
that  I  may  live  in  God. 

COLUMBANUS, 
The  Sinner. 

The  Abbot  then  sealed  and  sent  his  letter,  and 
after  doing  so  a  messenger  from  the  court  of 
Nantes  brought  him  word  to  embark  at  once. 
Later  another  word  came  from  the  Bishop  that  he 
must  hurry  and  leave  the  place.  "  God  be  our 
guide,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  And  our  help,"  said  Gall,  "  for  men  do,  in 
deed,  torment  us." 

Then  he  entered  into  a  small  boat  to  be  rowed 
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to  the  large  vessel  which  was  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liger.  They  got  on  board,  but  the 
boat  was  cast  up  by  the  sea  and  beached  for 
three  days.  The  captain  of  the  Hibernian  boat, 
when  he  heard  their  story,  refused  to  keep  them 
on  board,  but  landed  them  and  their  baggage  on 
shore  again,  and  sailed  away  from  Gaul. 

The  exiles  were  now  free  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
but  after  holding  a  conference,  it  was  settled  that 
they  would  continue  their  pilgrimage  through 
heathen  tribes  along  the  upper  Rhine  ;  but  they 
must  at  first  get  out  of  Thierry's  kingdom,  else 
their  plans  would  be  spoiled. 

"  We  will  cross  into  Brittany  and  go  to  King 
Clothair,  at  Soissons,"  said  the  Abbot.  "  Thence 
we  may  be  able  to  go  to  Metz ;  the  rest  God  will 
show  us.  '  And  now  to  our  rest '  in  yon  forest ; 
we  need  no  food,  but  to  fast  for  our  success,  and 
also  in  thanksgiving." 

Then  wearied  and  exhausted  with  the  events  of 
the  day,  the  monks  gathered  their  little  belong 
ings  and  lay  down  to  rest  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  sea.  That  night  Columbanus  dreamed  a  cu 
rious  dream.  In  his  dream  he  saw  Father  Sin- 
ell  coming  up  the  hillside  path,  and  stand  be 
side  him  where  he  lay,  and  pointing  to  a  castle 
he  said,  "  See  !  "  Near  the  castle  stood  two  men 
clad  in  armor.  They  were  ready  for  battle. 
Then  came  along  a  monk  with  twelve  companions 
and  he  passed  by  in  silence.  The  men  turned 
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their  faces  towards  him,  and  he  saw  they  were 
Thierry  and  Theodebert. 

And  Columbanus  awoke.  It  was  another  vi 
sion,  and  when  the  others  arose  he  said  to  them  : 
"  I  wonder  what  it  all  means  ?  Yes ;  it  was 
Father  Sinell  and  Thierry  and  Theodebert,  but 
who  was  the  strange  monk  and  who  were  his 
twelve  companions  ?  I  could  not  recognize  any  of 
them." 

Then  Father  Luan  said  :  "  I  also  dreamed  that  I 
saw  Thierry  and  Theodebert  fighting,  and  Clothair 
came  from  Soissons  and  conquered  them  both." 

"  And  I,"  said  Sigisbert,  "  saw  thee,  Father  Ab 
bot,  and  twelve  monks  taking  their  way  towards 
the  Rhine." 

"  Then  all  is  clear,"  said  the  Abbot.  "  Whilst 
the  kings  are  fighting  we  will  pass  through  the 
Rhine  country  safely." 

"And  must  we  again  retrace  our  steps  and 
waste  more  time  amongst  these  inconstant  breth 
ren  ?"  asked  one  of  Columbanus's  monks. 

"  Nothing  is  wasted,  my  Brother,  which  is  given 
to  God.  All  we  have  done  for  Him  will  come 
back  to  us  a  hundredfold  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  if  not  here,"  said  the  Abbot 

"Yes,  Father  Abbot,  but  see  how  much  good 
we  might  do  in  Hibernia  among  our  own  people," 
again  replied  the  monk. 

"Aye,  my  Brother,  but  did  we  not  consider 
these  things  when  we  vowed  ourselves  for  the  mis- 
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sions  ?  We  must  now  stay  on  the  missions,  but 
if  thou  dost  not  wish  to  continue  with  us,  thy  pil 
grimage  shall  end  here.  Let  us  part,  and  do  thou 
return  to  Hibernia.  A  cheerful  heart  is  required 
for  the  missions. 

"  And  thou,  Luan,  mayst  also  go  back  to  Hiber 
nia.  Thou  art  weak  and  cannot  stand  the  hard 
ships  of  the  long  pilgrimage  we  are  planning. 
True,  we  shall  all  miss  thee,  but  God  will  send 
others  to  us ;  and,  Luan,  much  as  thou  cravest  to 
follow  us,  and  fill  a  martyr's  grave,  it  is  best  for 
thee  to  return  to  Bangor,  for  the  Master  has  great 
things  in  store  for  thee  in  Hibernia,"  said  the  Ab 
bot  kindly,  for  he  loved  Luan,  the  companion  of 
his  boyhood. 

"  How  can  I  leave  theey  Father  Abbot,  and  all 
my  Brethren  ?  Why  cannot  I  follow  and  die  with 
ye  all  ?  My  name  will  be  blotted  out  from  the 
book  of  life,  and  yours  shall  shine  with  glory." 

"  In  this  case,  my  dear  Father  Luan,  obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifice.  Go  in  peace,  my  Breth 
ren,"  said  the  Abbot,  as  he  gave  them  both  the 
kiss  of  peace.  "  Father  Gall  will  give  thee  some 
money  for  thy  journey.  Take  the  next  boat  to 
Hibernia,  and  pray  for  us  and  our  success.  This 
is  the  place  of  our  separation.  We  go  east,  and 
ye  go  west.  God  be  with  us  all.  And  now, 
Brethren,  let  us  seek  the  court  of  Clothair,  king  of 
Neustria.  We  will  find  him  at  Soissons  ;  he  will 
receive  and  help  us."  And  they  went  again  to  the 
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kingdom  of  the  Franks,  over  the  same  missionary 
route  to  Soissons,  and  everywhere  the  people 
who  remembered  them  welcomed  and  befriended 
them.  From  Soissons  they  went  to  Paris,  and 
stopped  at  Pipimisium  near  Meaux,  where  Father 
Cagnoald's  parents  dwelt.  They  were  received 
with  joy  and  sympathy,  and  proceeded  to  Soissons, 
where  they  met  Clothair  and  received  a  pressing 
invitation  to  stay  in  his  kingdom.  But  Colum- 
banus  felt  that  this  was  not  to  be  his  stopping 
place, — he  must  go  on. 

"  Much  as  I  would  like  to  stay  in  thy  kingdom, 
sire,  yet  I  feel  that  I  cannot.  My  presence  here 
would  only  bring  upon  thee  the  anger  of  Thierry 
and  Brunehilde,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Perhaps,  Father  Abbot,  thou  knowest  some 
thing  about  the  quarrel  that  has  occurred  be 
tween  my  brothers,  Thierry  and  Theodebert. 
Each  one  has  asked  me  to  assist  him  against  the 
other,"  said  the  king. 

"  Have  nothing  to  do  with  either,  good  king, 
for,  after  three  years,  both  kingdoms  will  be 
thine,"  replied  the  Abbot.  "  Thierry  and  Theode 
bert  are  both  scoundrels  and  persecutors  of  virtue." 

"  But,  Father  Abbot,  Luxeuil  will  be  thine  again 
when  I  win  Thierry's  kingdom ;  I  will  see  to  that. 
In  the  meantime,  while  I  wait  for  Thierry's  king 
dom,  you  may  stay  here  and  wait  for  your  Ab 
bey,"  said  Clothair. 

"  Gladly  would  I  do  so,  good  king,  if  God  did 
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not  call  me  to  other  fields.  I  must  go  to  the  foun 
tain  of  our  race, — to  where  the  Gauls  buried  our 
distant  ancestor,  Gomer,  near  the  great  sea. 
These  people  must  be  made  Christians.  They 
are  now  called  the  Slavs,  I  think. 

"  Give  me  but  an  escort  to  Theodebert  at  Metz, 
as  I  must  pass  through  his  dominions,"  said  Col- 
umbanus. 

They  then  left  Paris  and  went  on  to  Meaux,  and 
through  Epernay  to  Metz,  and  everywhere  the 
Franks  brought  their  children  to  Columbanus  for 
his  blessing.  Theodebert  was  glad  to  receive 
and  honor  Brunehilde's  deadly  enemy,  and  begged 
the  exiles  to  stay,  offering  them  a  place  in  his 
kingdom. 

At  Metz  Columbanus  was  pleased  to  find  several 
of  his  Brethren  who  had  left  Luxeuil  to  join  the 
missions.  From  Paris  the  Abbot  sent  a  letter  to 
Prior  Attalus  telling  him  of  his  miraculous  escape 
and  his  newly  planned  mission  to  the  people  of 
Helvetia  and  farther  on,  scattered  in  the  Alps.  He 
outlined  his  own  anticipated  itinerary  as  far  as 
Metz. 

Hearing  of  the  Abbot's  escape  and  his  presence 
in  Gaul,  Brunehilde  and  Thierry,  raging  with 
fury,  sought  to  wreak  revenge  upon  the  monks  of 
Luxeuil,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  strong  hand  of 
Columbanus  being  missed,  things  went  woefully 
wrong.  Attalus,  with  several  other  monks,  hav 
ing  become  disgusted  with  the  condition  of  life  at 
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Luxeuil,  and  finding  they  could  do  no  good  for 
themselves  or  others,  went  to  join  Columbanus  at 
Metz.  This  was  what  Brunehilde  wanted,  and  she 
schemed  to  place  in  office  the  weak  and  worldly- 
minded  monk,  Livorious  ;  but  here  the  monks  re 
sisted  her  wishes,  and  chose  as  their  Abbot  the 
saintly  Father  Eustace,  who  was  Prior  of  Annegrai. 

Columbanus  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  mission  band  to  start  out  again  to  convert  the 
heathen  tribes.  He  had  left  Hibernia  with  that 
intention,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  to  the 
Franks  and  Burgundians. 

"  This  time  we  must  follow  more  closely  God's 
call,"  he  said.  "  There  are  plenty  to  look  after 
the  salvation  of  the  rich,  or  well-to-do.  Let  us 
seek  the  poor  and  ignorant,  the  wild  and  the  un^ 
Christian." 

"Judging  by  what  we  hear  and  see  around 
here,  there  must  be  plenty  of  such  along  the  Rhine 
and  its  tributaries,"  said  Sigisbert.  "  I  often 
heard  my  father  speak  of  the  Allemanni  and  Lon- 
gobard,  two  fierce  tribes  that  refused  to  be  civi 
lized." 

"  Well,  depending  upon  God's  help  we  will  try  to 
do  something,  even  if  it  be  little,"  said  Father  Gall. 

"  Our  little  may  be  much  before  God,"  answered 
the  Abbot.  "  Yes,  we  must  try." 

At  last  all  things  were  settled  for  their  journey 
up  the  Rhine,  and  they  started  across  the  country 
to  the  great  river  with  its  dark  and  gloomy  forests. 
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Besides  Columbanus,  the  band  consisted  of  four 
Celts :  Gall,  Domoalis,  Eagen,  and  Libron  ;  three 
Franks  :  Attalus,  Cagnoald,  and  Sigisbert ;  and 
Gurganus  and  Evron,  the  Britons. 


XXVIII 

THE  RHINE 

"  It  is  the  Rhine,  our  mountain  vineyard  laving, 

I  see  the  bright  flood  shine  ! 
Sing  on  the  march  with  every  banner  waving, 
Sing,  brothers,  'tis  the  Rhine." 

THE  early  morning  sun  was  falling  on  forest 
and  hill,  and  beautifying  all  nature,  when  the 
pilgrims  rose  from  their  rest.  It  was  late  the 
previous  night  when  they  reached  the  landing  at 
Manheim,  and  darkness  covered  all  nature.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  boat,  if  it  had  arrived, 
would  leave  early,  and,  in  order  not  to  miss  it, 
they  had  trudged  on  to  the  landing,  but  when 
they  arrived,  the  boatmen  had  retired.  So,  weary 
and  hungry,  they  rested  and  ate,  and  after  saying 
the  Complin  service  in  a  near-by  grove,  they  lay 
down  and  slept  till  the  noise  of  the  boatmen  awoke 
them.  At  dawn,  they  found  that,  without  know 
ing  it,  they  had  been  resting  on  a  bluff  which 
overlooked  the  river,  and  consequently,  when 
they  arose,  it  was  a  glorious  sight  that  met  their 
gaze — such  a  sight  as  may  be  seen  to-day  at 
Manheim — the  river  flowing  majestically  between 
banks  clothed  in  deep  luxuriant  verdure  that  rose 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water. 

357 
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"  Was  there  ever  anything  more  beautiful  ?  " 
said  Gall.  "  Look,  Father  Abbot,  'tis  the  Rhine. 
What  a  beautiful  river  it  is." 

"God's  beauties  are  scattered  everywhere,  my 
son  ; — it  is  for  us  to  praise  Him  for  all  this  beauty, 
and  for  His  goodness.  Let  us  chant  Matins 
whilst  Domoalis  goes  to  see  about  the  time  of 
sailing,  and  arrange  for  our  passage." 

And  there  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  that 
gathers  a  hundred  rivulets  from  the  icy  Alps,  and 
passes  them  through  the  sunny  waters  of  lovely 
Lake  Constance,  the  stream  came  flowing  down, 
blue  and  glistening  between  hills  and  valleys  and 
rugged  mountain  gorges, — down  to  the  sea.  The 
sound  of  the  monks'  chant  echoed  and  re-echoed 
from  shore  to  shore  till  Domoalis  returned  and 
bade  them  hurry,  for  the  boat  would  soon  leave. 

They  at  once  proceeded  to  the  landing  to  take 
passage  for  Zurich.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
August.  They  had  left  Luxeuil  at  the  end  of 
March,  610,  and  for  four  months  they  had  been 
wandering  homeless.  At  first  they  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  up  to  Mayence  and  take 
the  boat  there,  but  they  learned  that  there  were 
several  stopping  places  along  the  river,  and  the 
king's  passport  would  carry  them  anywhere. 
They  were  pleased  to  find  a  boat  waiting  for 
freight  and  passengers  for  Zurich. 

"  How  good  God  is  to  us,"  said  Gall ;  "  in  all 
our  troubles  He  never  fails  us." 
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"  So  must  we  always  feel.  How  far  is  it  from 
this  place  to  Zurich  ?  " 

"  At  least  fifteen  days'  trip  to  Zurich,  but  it  will 
not  seem  so  long.  We  make  many  stops  and 
you  can  have  plenty  of  fishing.  The  woods  are 
full  of  game,  and  the  natives  are  not  very  wicked," 
replied  the  boatman.  "  You  are  Christian  priests, 
I  suppose.  May  I  ask  you  what  brings  you  so 
far  up  the  Rhine  ?  " 

"  We  are  making  a  pilgrimage  of  the  Lord  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  tribes  of  the  Allemanni 
and  Suevi  of  these  districts,  and  further,"  replied 
the  Abbot.  "Thou  art  a  Gaul,  I  suppose,  and 
can  direct  us  where  it  is  best  to  land  and  find 
these  people." 

"There  will  be  no  trouble  in  finding  them, 
priest ;  for,  as  we  pass  up  the  river,  you  will  see 
them  everywhere.  The  Allemanni  are  the  least 
civilized,  and  do  not  like  strangers ;  they  dwell 
along  the  river,  and  the  Suevi  stick  to  the  rocks," 
laughed  the  man. 

Every  evening  the  boat  was  halted  at  some 
village  landing,  where  the  people  exchanged  their 
dried  fish,  and  game,  and  skins  for  other  com 
modities  of  life.  The  monks  took  advantage  of 
these  stops  and  at  each  place  began  a  systematic 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity.  The  women  and  children  were  gathered 
during  the  day,  and  taught  the  elementary  truths 
of  religion  ;  in  the  evening  suitable  sermons  were 
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addressed  to  the  men, — and  this  work  continued 
for  several  weeks.  Those  who  were  already  Chris 
tians  were  encouraged  to  the  practice  of  their  re 
ligion,  and  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments.  The  pagans  were  instructed  and 
baptized,  and  exhorted  to  a  good  life.  At  Tuggen 
they  met  the  Allemanni  in  great  numbers  and 
after  many  weeks  of  missionary  labor  amongst 
them,  they  found  little  results,  for  these  people 
were  intensely  pagan  and  worshipped  Wodin,  the 
old  Teutonic  god,  with  many  rites  and  ceremonies, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  offer  him  great  quantities 
of  the  native  drink,  called  beer.  This  they  did  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  monks  could  do  or  say  to  the 
contrary. 

"Believe  me,  men  of  this  land,"  said  Father 
Gall  one  day,  "  your  gods  are  only  idols,  and 
idols  are  only  inventions  of  the  devil  to  ob 
tain  man's  homage,  which  should  be  given  to 
God.  We  Christians  fear  not  these  idols,  be 
cause  God  is  more  powerful  than  the  devil 
to  those  who  trust  in  Him.  Behold  here  are 
some  of  your  idols ;  see  how  little  I  fear  them," 
and  he  threw  some  of  their  gilded  idols  into  the 
lake. 

"  Wodin  shall  punish  thee  and  revenge  us," 
said  one  of  their  priests,  "  for  these  insults." 
Then  he  added :  "  Strangers,  ye  cannot  stay  in 
our  land." 

"  Know  ye  that  we  are  not  strangers,  and  this  is 
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also  our  land,  for  before  ye  came  here  our  ances 
tors,  the  Celts  from  Gaul,  dwelt  here,  and  their 
descendants  were  ahead  of  ye  ?  But  we  want 
not  the  land ;  we  only  desire  to  teach  ye  the  one 
thing  ye  ought  to  know,  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  Hear  us,  and  be  saved.  Put  away  the 
pagan  customs  and  practices  that  have  kept  your 
forefathers  enslaved  for  generations.  Learn  the 
true  story  of  the  world,  and  of  God,"  said  Father 
Gall. 

The  natives  answered  nothing,  but,  as  they 
retired,  they  determined  to  kill  him  and  chase 
Columbanus  out  of  Tuggen. 

When  the  monks  heard  this,  they  departed, 
feeling  that  no  good  could  be  done  with  these 
people.  So  leaving  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Zurich  they  turned  northward  to  Lake  Constance, 
and  arrived  at  Arbon. 

After  the  Abbot  and  his  six  monks  reached 
Arbon  they  sought  out  the  whereabouts  of  the 
old  parish  priest  Vildemar,  who,  besides  being  a 
fisher  of  souls,  was  also  a  good  fisherman,  for 
they  found  him  in  a  cozy  nook  of  Lake  Constance, 
with  a  big  string  of  fish  which  he  had  just  caught. 
The  good  priest  welcomed  them  most  heartily, 
and,  as  the  monks  looked  over  the  beautiful  Lake 
Constance,  lying  so  peaceful  and  calm  among 
these  deeply  wooded  and  lofty  mountains,  Father 
Gall  exclaimed  : 

"What  a  heavenly  spot  you  have  chosen  for 
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your  earthly  home,  Vildemar  !  I  did  not  think 
there  was  such  a  lovely  place  outside  of  Hibernia. 
But  the  beauty  is  far  grander  and  more  sublime 
here;  the  mountains  go  up  and  into  the  sky." 

"  Come  with  me,  holy  monks,  and  get  some 
food ;  one  cannot  live  long  or  work  well  on  scenery, 
I  have  learned,"  said  the  old  priest.  <4 1  am  much 
delighted  with  your  coming.  How  many  of  you 
are  there  in  the  band  ?  " 

11  Seven.  We  travel  in  two  bands.  But,  good 
Father,  we  will  not  burden  you  ;  we  carry  our  own 
food,"  replied  the  Abbot. 

"  Well,  keep  it  for  some  other  time.  God  is 
good  to  us  here — we  have  plenty  of  fish  and  game 
and  fruits  and  bread  and  some  excellent  wine,  as 
well  as  native  beer,"  said  the  old  priest,  as  he 
turned  the  corner  of  a  hill.  "  This  is  Vildemar' s 
hospice — make  it  your  home  whilst  you  are  here." 

It  was  a  low-roofed  cottage  built  of  stone  from 
the  hillside,  whose  crevices  were  filled  with  lake 
mud,  and  a  lime  wash  spread  over  all.  The  roof 
was  made  of  heavy  timbers  covered  with  moss, 
branches  and  straw.  It  was  a  large  room,  and 
here  the  priest  had  lived  alone  with  a  servant  boy 
for  twenty  years.  The  church  was  constructed 
like  the  house,  and  stood  near  by,  and  both  pre 
sented  a  pleasing  picture,  nestling  peacefully  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  and  facing  the  lake. 

"  We  have  come,  Father  Vildemar,  on  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  Lord,  to  do  missionary  work 
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for  Christ  among  the  people  who  do  not  know 
Him.  We  made  a  stop  of  twenty  years  in  Bur 
gundy,  but  God,  by  a  mysterious  turn  of  events, 
called  us  away  from  our  happiness,  and  has 
directed  us  here.  We  know  not  what  He  desires 
of  us ;  we  are  at  His  will,"  said  Columbanus. 

"  And  your  misfortune,  my  good  monks,  is  my 
good  fortune,  because  for  the  past  year  I  have 
been  praying,  night  and  day,  for  God  to  send  me 
some  help,  some  one  to  continue  this  little  mission 
when  I  am  gone,  some  one  to  go  in  the  wild 
forests  yonder,  and  convert  the  people  to  God.  I 
cannot  do  it ;  my  time  is  nearly  up.  Threescore 
and  ten  are  my  years.  I  am  too  feeble  to  go  on 
long  journeys  from  home.  Later  I  will  show  you 
a  place  where  God  may  plant  you.  Now  eat  and 
rest." 

Then  Columbanus  told  him  the  history  of  their 
travels,  and  they  both  concluded  that  the  finger 
of  God  was  guiding  them  to  this  spot. 

On  the  following  day  they  explored  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Arbon,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  the  old  parish  priest  rang  his  bell  to  call 
the  people,  as  he  always  did  when  he  wanted 
them.  In  groups  of  twos  and  threes  they  began 
to  come,  and  when  all  were  assembled  a  service 
was  held,  and  Columbanus  preached  an  eloquent 
sermon  in  the  little  mountain  chapel,  and  the 
monks  were  introduced  to  the  people,  so  that 
when  they  might  meet  them  they  would  know 
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and  help  them  in  their  work.  The  next  morning 
they  set  out  with  Vildemar  for  their  new  home, 
and  after  sailing  over  the  lake  to  the  other  end, 
they  landed  at  Brigantium  (now  Bregenz).  Here 
they  found  a  good  sized  city  with  many  ruins  to 
tell  of  the  invasions  and  pillages  of  the  barbarian 
tribes. 

Father  Vildemar,  their  guide  and  benefactor, 
conducted  them  through  the  city,  and  everywhere 
they  went  they  found  the  marks  of  desolation  and 
decay ;  the  houses  were  in  ruins,  the  highways 
neglected,  and  the  people  seemed  indifferent  and 
indolent.  There  was  not  much  to  see,  but  it  could 
be  seen  that  this  now  deserted  village  was  once  a 
city  of  wealth  and  importance. 

"  The  location  is  beautiful,"  said  the  Abbot,  as 
he  stood  on  one  of  the  ramparts  of  the  old  Roman 
fort  and  looked  out  over  the  city  and  the  surging 
waters  of  Lake  Constance. 

"  I  am  glad  it  pleases  thee,  Father  Abbot,  for 
here  is  my  little  chapel  where  I  gather  my  scattered 
flock  and  say  Mass  and  preach  for  them.  The 
duke  gave  me  the  land  and  ruins  for  the  use  of 
our  Christians,  and  now  I  give  them  to  thee  as  I 
received  them,  and  pray  that  God  may  bless  and 
prosper  thy  work." 

Before  the  Abbot  could  answer  a  word  Father 
Gall  pointed  to  the  dilapidated  buildings  and 
said  :  "  Another  ruin  !  It  seems  as  if  we  were  to 
be  always  repairing  ruins.  Annegrai  was  a  ruin  ; 
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so  was  Luxeuil,  and  now  we  have  Brigantium  to 
repair." 

"  Yes,  Gall,  such  is  the  mission  of  Christianity. 
We  must  build  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  the 
ruins  of  paganism,  and  change  the  camp  of  war 
into  a  citadel  of  peace,"  replied  the  Abbot,  as  they 
strolled  through  the  old  Roman  camp  and  took 
note  of  its  possibilities. 

"  The  house  is  large,  and  as  Father  Gall  says, 
will  require  many  repairs ;  but  I  think  that 
much  good  can  be  done  here  for  God,"  added 
Vildemar;  "the  fields  are  also  quite  extensive. 
Now  let  us  enter  and  see  what  is  here." 

"  If  God  spares  us,  Vildemar,  a  few  years  will 
change  all  this  and  the  praises  of  the  true  God 
will  soon  resound  where  the  hideous  songs  of 
paganism  were  once  heard,"  said  the  Abbot  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  half-buried  vessel  which 
glistened  in  the  sunshine  of  the  courtyard ;  but  as 
he  touched  it,  a  squirming  mass  of  young  serpents 
fled  from  it.  They  had  made  this  golden  Roman 
cup  their  nest  and  were  now  driven  forth  to  seek 
a  new  abode. 

"An  omen,"  said  Vildemar,  "a  good  omen, 
Father  Gall !  Through  thee  God  will  drive  out 
the  vile  things  of  paganism.  But  now  let  us  pre 
pare  for  the  night." 

So  whilst  some  of  the  monks  swept  and  cleansed 
the  rooms,  others  gathered  fresh  leaves  and  hay, 
and  soon  the  ancient  mess-room  was  bright  and 
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cheery  with  many  voices.  The  old  pastor  re 
mained  with  them  for  a  few  days  helping  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  people  and  then  de 
parted  to  his  home  at  Arbon,  after  promising  to 
revisit  them  soon. 


XXIX 

BREGENZ 

"  Girt  round  with  rugged  mountains 

The  fair  Lake  Constance  lies ; 
In  her  blue  heart  reflected 

Shine  back  the  starry  skies, 
And,  watching  each  white  cloudlet 

Float  silently  and  slow, 
You  think  that  a  piece  of  heaven 

Lies  on  our  earth  below." 

BREGENZ,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Brigan- 
tium,  was  one  of  the  thriving  towns  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  and  being  on  the  northern  fron 
tier  of  the  empire  became  one  of  Rome's  strong 
est  outposts  in  fortifications  and  soldiers  for  hold 
ing  back  the  so-called  barbarian  nations.  But 
when  the  empire  fell,  Bregenz,  like  so  many  other 
frontier  towns,  lost  its  importance  and  declined, 
until  it  became  a  mere  fishing  village  at  the  east 
ern  end  of  Lake  Constance.  Likewise  did  it  lose 
its  old  character,  for  it  passed  from  being  a  Roman 
city  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  Rome  to  the 
position  of  a  German  village  where  the  Allemanni 
and  the  Suevi  tribes  mingled  with  the  fugitive 
slaves  of  Rome.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Bri- 
gantium  when  Columbanus  and  his  monks  arrived 
at  that  place  in  September,  612,  and  whilst  some 
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of  the  villagers  received  the  missionaries  kindly 
and  listened  to  the  Gospel  reverently,  others  treated 
them  harshly  and  refused  to  hear  their  message. 
At  the  gates  of  the  town  there  was  an  old  ruined 
building,  which  they  secured  for  their  shelter,  and 
having  put  it  in  repair,  the  little  band  began  again 
the  practice  of  monastic  life,  after  four  months  of 
homeless  wandering.  Again  they  were  happy, 
and  again  prayer  and  work  made  them  forget 
their  recent  trials  and  hardships ;  but  whilst  many 
of  the  new  people  were  won  over  to  Christianity, 
yet  the  old  pagan  idolatry  seemed  to  have  a  firm 
hold  upon  many  others. 

It  was  September  when  they  arrived  at  Bregenz 
and  the  winter  was  before  them,  but  whilst  the 
waters  of  Lake  Constance  were  unfrozen  they 
could  by  fishing  easily  obtain  food  ;  but  during  the 
long  winter  they  often  suffered  from  hunger  and 
cold.  This  was  particularly  so  when  snow  and 
ice  bound  them  to  their  homes,  and  under  the  in 
fluence  of  wicked  leaders,  the  people  refused  to 
give  them  any  help.  Still  God  did  not  forget 
them,  for  often,  when  their  distress  was  greatest, 
wild  animals  and  birds  came  to  them,  as  came  the 
quail  to  God's  people  in  the  desert. 

The  following  spring  and  summer  gave  them 
an  abundance  of  vegetables,  and  by  planting  some 
grain  they  were  soon  able  to  support  themselves. 
Each  day  they  cast  their  net  in  the  lake  for  fish, 
Father  Gall  being  the  chief  fisherman,  whilst  the 
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Abbot  made  and  mended  the  nets,  and  the  others 
worked  in  the  field  and  forests. 

A  year  had  now  passed  by  since  their  settlement 
at  Bregenz ;  and,  little  by  little,  they  had  con 
trived  to  secure  for  themselves  the  necessaries  of 
life  during  this  time,  but  as  yet  they  had  not  suc 
ceeded  in  doing  much  for  the  people,  who  clung 
most  obstinately  to  idolatry,  and  resisted  every 
kindly  influence  of  the  missionaries.  Many  of 
them  not  only  refused  to  attend  the  services,  and 
hear  the  preaching,  but  they  watched  those  who 
wished  to  attend,  and  drove  them  away.  Neither 
could  the  monks  leave  anything  unguarded  which 
the  natives  could  steal,  and,  on  one  occasion,  when 
their  two  cows  strayed  to  the  hillside,  they  were 
quickly  captured  and  driven  away,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  threats  of  the  duke's  vengeance  that  the 
monks  recovered  their  property.  Then  as  if  to 
revenge  themselves  for  this,  they  waited  and 
watched  the  monks  who  left  home,  and,  finally, 
one  day  when  Cagnoald  and  two  others  were  re 
turning  from  a  missionary  trip  into  the  mountains, 
some  of  the  wicked  people  followed  them,  and 
slew  the  two  monks,  whilst  Cagnoald  barely  es 
caped  with  his  life  to  tell  of  the  crime. 

"  These  wretched  people,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  must 
indeed  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits  ; — their  hatred 
for  Christianity  is  so  intense.  They  are  like  the 
perfidious  Jews  of  old,  who  stoned  the  prophets 
and  slew  the  Christ.  We  will  make  no  headway 
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with  them  till  we  discover  and  dispossess  the  de 
mons  who  rule  their  lives.  And  from  what  I  have 
observed  of  them,  the  names  of  these  demons  are 
Gluttony  and  Lust,  for  they  seem  to  live  only  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  yield  to  all  manner  of  unclean- 
liness.  Father  Gall,  I  am  disgusted  with  these 
sensual  and  carnal  minded  people.  All  the  out 
casts  of  the  Roman  Empire  seem  to  have  made 
their  home  in  these  mountains.  The  old  people, 
the  Rhaetii  and  the  Helvetii,  seem  to  be  much 
better  and  more  God-fearing,  because  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Gaal,  as  I  remem 
ber  from  an  old  manuscript  which  my  father  lent 
me.  The  old  Romans  were  fearfully  pagan,  and 
their  descendants  are  fearfully  corrupt  and  haters 
of  Christ,  and  I  have  not  much  hope  for  them,  for 
whilst  they  smile  and  speak  softly,  they  are  ready 
to  bribe  or  betray  you/'  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Yet  we  must  not  allow  the  evil  spirits  to  have 
free  sway  over  them,"  answered  Gall.  "  We  have 
spent  only  one  year  among  them ;  maybe  in  an 
other  year  we  will  be  able  to  do  something  with 
them.  They  are  a  bright,  intelligent  people,  and 
seem  fond  of  learning  and  civilization.  Education 
will  soften  their  rude  manners  and  elevate  their 
thoughts  to  God." 

"You  forget,  Gall,  that  if  this  change  takes 
place  it  must  come  through  the  grace  of  God,  and 
not  through  education.  You  always  place  too 
much  confidence  in  mere  human  efforts  to  raise 
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humanity  to  God.  Remember  that  human  nature 
of  itself  is  a  weak,  miserable  and  unstable  thing. 
Man  is  only  an  animal  endowed  with  reason,  and 
this  reason  is  often  swayed  by  passion.  No,  there 
is  nothing  except  religion  and  the  grace  of  God 
that  can  work  any  permanent  change  in  mankind," 
said  the  Abbot. 

"True,  Father  Abbot,  but  we  must  have  pa 
tience  with  these  people,  and  give  education  and 
religion  a  chance  to  influence  their  lives,"  said 
Father  Gall.  "  Then  we  may  have  a  great  people." 

"  No,  Gall,  these  Romans  will  be  great  scoun 
drels  and  knaves,"  replied  the  Abbot.  "They 
were  Christians  once  and  lost  their  faith,  and, 
like  all  apostates,  they  go  backward,  not  forward. 
And  furthermore,  Gall,  hast  thou  forgotten  that 
the  ancestors  of  these  people  were  also  educated 
and  civilized  ?  Did  the  education  and  civilization 
save  the  old  pagan  Romans  and  Greeks  from 
family  and  national  decay  ?  Where  are  the  great 
nations  of  ancient  times  who  built  the  large  cities 
of  the  East  ?  What  has  become  of  their  descend 
ants  ?  Have  they  not  rotted  away  through  their 
own  vices  ?  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  only  salt 
that  will  preserve  humanity  from  the  corrupting 
germs  of  moral  and  physical  decay.  Look  at 
this  city  of  Brigantium,  where  education  and  civi 
lization  once  ruled.  Here  the  Roman  standard 
floated  as  a  menace  to  the  wandering  tribes  be 
yond  the  Rhine.  Behold  the  ruins  of  these  palaces, 
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where  those  old  pagans  dwelt  in  all  the  pride  and 
glory  of  their  time.  Through  these  very  streets 
the  cohorts  of  Germanicus  marched  to  slaughter 
the  poor  barbarians,  or  to  lead  them  back  to 
Rome  as  slaves.  Here  the  strong  trampled  upon 
the  weak ;  the  educated-strong,  the  civilized-strong, 
the  men  of  letters  and  refinement,  and  so-called 
culture,  saw  no  wrong  in  murder,  rapine  and 
plunder.  They  lived  to  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy 
themselves,  as  do  the  animals  of  the  field.  Reason 
raised  them  a  grade  higher  than  their  horses,  and 
education  made  them  a  little  better  than  their 
dogs,  but  neither  education  nor  civilization  could 
save  them  from  the  degradation  of  their  own 
passions. 

"  Did  not  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal,  in  God's 
own  time  and  by  His  inexorable  law,  sweep  over 
these  people,  and  did  not  scourges  from  Him 
slay  them  in  their  own  sins  and  in  the  false  civili 
zation  they  had  evolved  ?  And  were  not  these 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  best  that  humanity,  with 
out  God,  has  produced?  Gall,  Gall,  beware  of 
the  purely  human  !  Rely  not  on  its  presumptuous 
hopes  and  its  false  promises.  Humanity  must  go 
to  God  for  its  uplift.  Humanitarianism  is  only 
another  deceit  of  the  evil  one  to  exalt  man  and 
to  dethrone  God.  But  see,  Father  Gall,  who 
comes  yonder  ?  They  are  travelers.  Perhaps  they 
are  seeking  food  and  shelter.  Let  us  go  to  meet 
them." 
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And  as  the  travelers  drew  near  they  saluted  the 
Abbot,  and  one  of  them  greeted  him,  saying : 
"  We  greet  thee,  Abbot  Columbanus,  and  crave 
the  shelter  of  thy  cloister  and  thy  blessing." 

"  The  peace  of  God  be  thine,  Brothers.  We 
welcome  ye  both  to  Bregenz.  Ye  look  tired  and 
need  rest.  Come  into  our  little  guest  house,  and 
sit  ye  down,  whilst  our  good  porter  brings  some 
food  and  drink,"  said  the  Abbot  kindly. 

"  We  thank  thee,  Father  Abbot,  for  thy  cordial 
greetings  and  thy  generous  offer.  We  have 
sought  thee  for  many  days,  and  now  rejoice  to 
have  found  thee  in  this  lovely  spot.  We  bring 
thee  glad  tidings  of  joy.  We  are  monks  return 
ing  from  Rome  to  Britain,  and  our  Bishop  Aidan 
bade  us  to  seek  thee  out  before  our  return  and 
press  thee  to  visit  him  in  Britain.  He  directed  us 
how  to  reach  thee,  but  directions  given  hundreds 
of  miles  distant  cannot  be  so  easily  followed  out. 
The  good  Bishop  grieves  much  over  the  news  of 
thy  exile,  and  begs  of  thee  to  come  to  him  and 
dwell  at  Oxenford  with  him,"  said  the  elder  monk. 

"  I  thank  thee  much,  Brother,  for  thy  trouble  in 
bringing  me  this  kind  message  from  good  Bishop 
Aidan,  and  ask  thee  to  give  him  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  on  thy  return.  Tell  him  that  God  has 
placed  me  here  in  my  old  age  among  these  tribes, 
and  I  could  not  desert  my  post.  Here  I  will  stay 
till  He  calls  me  away  to  another  field.  At  three 
score  and  ten  one  does  not  like  frequent  changes. 
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But  tell  me,  Father  Placidus,  how  hast  thou  left 
affairs  at  Rome  ?  " 

Then  the  monk  Placidus  proceeded  to  relate  the 
occurrences  at  Rome  during  his  visit,  deploring 
the  wide-spread  spirit  of  indifference  to  religion 
they  had  observed  on  their  travels.  They  had  seen 
much  to  edify  them,  and  also  more  to  discourage 
them,  for  many  forms  of  old  paganism  were  crop 
ping  out  everywhere,  showing  the  great  want  of 
Christian  teaching  for  young  and  old.  The  spirit 
of  Christ  was  sadly  lacking  in  great  multitudes  of 
people,  who  claimed  His  leadership,  but  who 
lived  only  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  and  its 
pleasure. 

They  also  told  of  the  spread  of  Arianism  in 
Italy,  and  how  so  many  people  were  being  led 
away  from  the  Church  by  this  insidious  heresy. 

"  These  new  doctrines  are  corrupting  the  faith 
of  the  people,  and  unless  something  is  soon  done 
all  Northern  Italy  will  be  lost  to  the  Church,"  said 
the  young  pilgrim. 

11  And  are  there  none  to  defend  the  faith  against 
these  blatant,  false  teachers  ?  "  asked  the  Abbot. 

"  Few,  indeed,  are  brave  enough  to  stand  up  for 
orthodoxy — all  seem  to  yield,  or  to  look  on  in 
silence.  Lombardy  needs  a  new  apostle,  with  a 
band  of  good  priests,"  said  the  pilgrim,  "  and  let 
us  hope  that  God  may  send  men  like  unto  you  to 
preach,  and  teach,  and  root  out  error.  The  peo 
ple  follow  the  nobles,  all  of  whom  are  Arians  ; 
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even  the  king  and  queen  are  tainted  with  this 
heresy.  Couldst  them  not  go  to  Lombardy  and 
help  these  poor  people  ?  Pope  Boniface  would 
honor  much  the  priest  who  could  bring  them  back. 
Here  thou  canst  do  little,  Abbot  Columbanus  ;  there 
thou  couldst  do  much." 

"  If  God  so  willed  it,  I  would  gladly  go  and  do 
what  I  could,  but  of  late  my  heart  has  been  turn 
ing  to  the  nations  farther  east,  to  the  Slavs  and 
Wends,  who  dwell  in  the  ancient  land  of  Gomer — 
to  these  I  would  go  and  preach  the  Gospel,  yet  I 
must  pray  for  more  light  to  know  God's  will,"  re 
plied  the  Abbot. 

"  We  will  pray  with  thee,  Father  Abbot,"  spoke 
the  pilgrim. 

That  night  the  Abbot  went  to  his  couch  in  great 
distress  of  mind.  He  wondered  if  this  were  a  call 
from  God  to  abandon  his  long  cherished  project 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavs.  Should  he  go  to 
Lombardy,  which  meant  the  desertion  of  the  Slavs, 
or  should  he  stay  and  work  among  the  people  of 
Bregenz  ? 

Revolving  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he 
finally  slept  and  during  his  sleep  he  seemed  to  see 
a  man  approach  and  stand  beside  him.  It  was 
Comgall,  who  said,  "  The  world  is  before  thee  ; 
take  the  right  hand,  or  the  left  hand,  but  turn  not 
aside  from  the  road,  if  thou  wouldst  eat  the  fruit  of 
thy  labor." 

On  awakening  he  said,  "  This  means  that  I  must 
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leave  the  distant  peoples  for  another.  I  will  go  to 
the  Lombards.  And  yet  I  would  much  prefer  to 
cross  the  big  river  and  find  the  land  of  Gomer.  I 
would  delight  to  gaze  upon  the  great  sea  of 
Axenus,  and  to  go  out  into  the  country  of  the 
Riphathians,  where  Riphath  is  buried  and  Og,  the 
great  king  of  Basan,  sleeps.  But  I  must  obey  my 
inspiration,  for  Comgall  surely  pointed  over  the 
Alps  southward,  not  to  the  east.  Him  I  must 
obey.  He  speaks  for  my  Blessed  Master." 

Then,  looking  up  from  his  work,  he  saw  Father 
Gall  approaching,  and  he  said  :  "  Here,  Gall,  is  the 
old  net  I  have  just  mended.  I  have  kept  you 
waiting  a  long  while,  but  you  know  I  am  getting 
old,  and  my  fingers  are  not  as  nimble  as  they 
used  to  be  at  tying  knots." 

"  Thou  workest  so  carefully  yet,  Father  Abbot, 
none  of  us  can  do  this  work  like  unto  thee — thou 
art  so  patient  and  persistent,"  replied  Father  Gall ; 
"  now  I  will  take  Cagnoald  and  Sigisbert,  and  row 
out  on  the  lake.  To-morrow  will  be  Friday ;  we 
need  some  fish." 

The  lake  was  calm,  so  calm  that  they  dared  not 
speak  loud  to  each  other  lest  they  might  scare  off 
the  fish  from  the  nets.  When  suddenly  out  of 
the  silence  of  the  eve  they  heard  a  loud  voice  cry 
ing,  "  Rise,  spirit  of  the  waters  ;  where  art  thou  ?  " 

For  a  moment  all  was  silent  again,  then  from 
the  waters  directly  in  front  of  them  came  the  an 
swer  :  "  Here  I  am." 
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"  Rise,  then,  and  help  me  to  drive  away  these 
strangers,  who  have  expelled  me  from  my  temple. 
It  will  require  us  both  to  drive  them  away." 

Then  the  demon  of  the  waters  echoed  back  to 
the  demon  of  the  mountains  :  "  What  good  could 
he  do?  Here  are  some  of  them  fishing  in  my 
waters,  whose  nets  I  have  tried  to  ruin,  but  I  have 
never  succeeded.  They  pray  continually,  and 
never  sleep.  It  will  be  labor  in  vain ;  we  will 
make  nothing  of  it." 

The  monks  listened  attentively,  and  when  the 
voices  ceased,  Gall  crossed  himself,  and  said 
aloud :  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  command 
thee  to  leave  these  regions  without  doing  injury 
to  any  one ;  and  now,  Cagnoald,  row  quickly  to 
shore,  till  we  consult  Father  Abbot.  This  is  an 
evil  place.  I  never  supposed  that  these  devils 
were  actually  so  close  to  us,"  said  Gall. 

"  Nor  did  I,"  said  Cagnoald.  "  I  tremble  with 
fear  of  them." 

"  Let  us  not  fear,"  said  Sigisbert ;  "  God  is  more 
powerful  than  these  devils." 

Then  returning  to  the  landing,  they  hastened  to 
the  monastery  and  informed  the  Abbot  of  the  oc 
currence,  who,  on  hearing  the  facts  of  the  case, 
said :  "  Ring  the  bells,  and  call  the  monks  to 
prayer ;  we  must  invoke  God  against  these  forces 
of  evil." 

The  Office  was  then  recited  and  prayers  of  ex 
orcism,  and,  when  the  prayers  were  finished,  the 
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monks  heard  the  frightful  yells  of  the  demons 
taking"  flight  from  the  surrounding  hills — the 
noise  at  first  being  loud  and  distinct,  like  the 
voices  of  a  fleeing  army. 

"  Against  such  foes,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  there  is 
no  help  except  prayer.  The  demons  of  paganism 
are  still  numerous  here,  and  this  explains  the  bit 
ter  hatred  these  people  show  to  those  who  would 
teach  them  Christianity.  How  cruelly  they  slew 
our  two  innocent  Brethren  who  sought  to  instruct 
them,  and,  the  ingrates,  they  also  stole  our  cows ; 
but  God  will  punish  them  for  their  sins,  and  Christi 
anity  will  spread  here  in  spite  of  their  opposition." 


XXX 

NOT  HERE 

"  TO-MORROW,  Father  Gall,  I  must  start  for 
Metz.  Something  tells  me  that  our  friend,  King 
Theodebert,  is  in  trouble.  I  must  go  and  counsel 
him.  This  awful  war  between  the  brothers  is  do 
ing  much  harm.  The  king  in  a  fierce  fit  of  pas 
sion  has  killed  his  wife,  that  young  Gothic  prin 
cess  whom  Brunehilde  forced  him  to  marry  in  his 
youth,  and  now  he  intends  to  take  another  wife. 
God  inspires  me  to  go  to  the  king  and  warn  him. 
Father  Attalus,  who  is  a  Frank,  like  Theodebert, 
will  attend  me.  The  king  has  many  sins  and 
crimes  to  atone  for — may  God  give  him  the  grace 
of  repentance.  Expect  us  back  in  a  fortnight. 
Till  then,  care  for  the  Brethren  and  pray  for  our 


success." 


So  with  scrip  and  staff  the  old  Abbot  and  the 
young  monk  set  out  on  the  morrow  for  Metz. 
From  Bregenz  they  went  on  foot  to  Arbon  and  on 
to  Basle  and  thence  to  Metz,  where  they  met  the 
king  who  expressed  his  great  joy  at  seeing  Abbot 
Columbanus. 

For  a  long  time  they  talked  over  various  mat 
ters  concerning  the  Church  and  State  in  Gaul,  but 
when  Theodebert  asked  what  good  news  the  Ab- 
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hot  brought  him  from  Italy,  Columbanus  replied : 
"Ah!  Sire,  I  bring  thee  no  good  news,  I  regret 
to  say,  for  thou  hast  always  been  kind  to  me  and  to 
my  monks,  and  our  prayers  have  always  followed 
thee  and  kept  thee  from  many  dangers,  but  now 
thou  must  take  heed.  There  are  many  troubles 
ahead  of  thee,  for  Thierry,  thy  brother  and  deadly 
enemy,  will  conquer  thee  and  take  away  thy  king 
dom — thou  canst  be  steward  no  longer.  Sire, 
thou  canst,  however,  forestall  all  this  and  give 
glory  to  God  by  giving  up  thy  kingdom  and  be 
coming  a  monk,  for  thy  sins,  O  king,  are  many 
and  grievous." 

At  this  suggestion  the  king  laughed  heartily  as 
did  all  his  Prankish  courtiers  who  heard  it. 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Theode- 
bert,  "that  a  Prankish  king  should  become  a 
monk?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  if  King  Theodebert 
will  not  become  a  monk  of  his  own  free  will,  he 
will  become  one  by  force.  Mark  ye  my  words.  I 
have  done  my  duty,  King  Theodebert.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  to  thee  for  all  thy  kindness  to  us, 
and  shouldst  thou  ever  need  my  help  to  a  better 
life  I  will  come  to  thee,  or  thou  canst  come  to  me," 
said  the  Abbot,  as  he  departed  and  returned  to  his 
cell  on  Lake  Constance,  where  he  continued  his 
prayers  for  Theodebert's  conversion.  He  felt  he 
had  done  all  he  could  for  his  former  benefactor. 

But  one  day,  much  later,  he  seemed  more  than 
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usually  sad,  and  calling  Cagnoald,  he  said : 
"  Cagnoald,  let  us  walk  to  yonder  woods.  The 
day  is  hot.  I  must  walk — my  mind  is  sorely 
troubled  over  the  impending  fate  of  King  Theode- 
bert."  And  as  they  went  they  talked  over  the  dev 
astation  and  ruin  that  was  going  on  in  Austrasia. 
Then  they  both  sat  down,  and  the  Abbot,  reclining 
against  a  tree,  soon  fell  asleep,  whilst  Cagnoald 
waited  near  by.  On  awakening,  he  said  :  "  Cag 
noald,  it  is  settled.  Somewhere  the  battle  rages, 
for  I  have  just  now  seen  King  Thierry  and  King 
Theodebert  engaged  in  deadly  combat  and  The- 
odebert  is  lost." 

"  But,  Father  Abbot,  canst  thou  not  help  The 
odebert  with  thy  prayers  that  he  be  not  overcome 
by  Thierry,  your  enemy  ?  "  asked  Cagnoald. 

"Thou  speakest  rashly,  Cagnoald,  and  givest 
me  foolish  counsel.  Such  was  not  the  command 
of  our  Divine  Master.  He  commands  us  to  pray 
for  our  enemies,"  said  the  Abbot.  "  But  now, 
Cagnoald,  this  battle  may  also  affect  us,  for  if 
Thierry  wins,  as  I  feel  he  will,  we  also  must  de 
part  his  kingdom  to  escape  his  wrath." 

Some  months  later  a  pilgrim  from  Gaul 
brought  the  news  to  Bregenz  that  Thierry  had 
invaded  the  territory  of  Theodebert  and  pursued 
him  to  the  gates  of  Cologne,  and  then  defeated 
him  in  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  where  Theodebert 
was  captured  by  his  brother,  and  sent  as  a  victim 
to  Brunehilde.  When  he  was  brought  into  her 
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presence,  she  exclaimed  bitterly,  "  At  last,  The- 
odebert,  thou  unworthy  grandson,  I  may  have 
my  revenge.  Dost  thou  not  remember  how  thou 
didst  expel  me  from  thy  kingdom  to  please  thy 
low,  vagrant  people  ?  Now,  soldiers,  shave  his 
head  as  a  monk,  and  clothe  him  in  a  monk's  tunic 
and  cowl.  Give  him  a  few  weeks  to  prepare  him 
self  in  a  monastery  and  then  slay  him — he  is  not 
fit  to  live,  and  I  cannot  feel  safe  whilst  he  lives," 
said  the  impious  Brunehilde. 

And  it  was  done  as  she  had  commanded. 
Thierry  and  Brunehilde  were  now  in  complete 
control  of  not  only  Burgundy,  but  also  of  all  the 
country  along  the  Rhine,  and  all  the  country  be 
yond  Bregenz,  and  Columbanus,  upon  hearing 
this  condition  of  things,  knew  that  he  must  seek 
another  home, — and  he  did  so.  For  three  years 
the  monks  had  made  this  place  their  abode,  and 
they  had  learned  to  love  greatly  the  natural 
beauty  of  lake  and  mountain — its  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  its  free,  wild  life,  as  well  as  the 
growing  prospects  of  helping  the  people.  Con 
sequently,  when  the  Abbot  one  day  proposed  the 
continuance  of  his  pilgrimage  they  marveled,  but 
knowing  his  great  wisdom,  they  all  at  once  as 
sented,  except  Father  Gall,  who  could  not  be  per 
suaded  it  was  God's  will  to  leave  Bregenz. 

To  him  the  Abbot  said,  "  Yes,  Father  Gall,  we 
have  found  a  golden  cup,  but  it  is  full  of  serpents. 
The  God  whom  we  serve  will  lead  us  elsewhere." 
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"  But  whither,  Father  Abbot?  "  responded  Gall. 
"  Thou  knowest  what  hardships  we  have  endured 
to  reach  this  spot.  Why  should  we  abandon  it 
so  soon  ?  " 

"  Our  work  is  not  here,  Gall.  This  people  is 
stiff-necked  and  sensual,  and  the  time  for  their 
conversion  is  not  yet.  They  are  not  seeking 
light — they  love  darkness — they  are  wedded  to 
their  idols.  Gall,  many  years  must  pass  before 
Bregenz  will  accept  Christ.  See  how  they  wor 
ship  their  own  passions  under  the  forms  of  idols ; 
they  do  not  worship  these  idols,  no — they  worship 
themselves.  Their  idols  only  represent  their  own 
appetites  and  passions.  To  such  a  people  God 
has  not  promised  His  help,"  replied  the  Abbot. 

"  And  have  they  not  complained  to  the  duke, 
saying  that  our  presence  in  the  forest  scares  away 
the  game?"  said  Enon. 

"  Oh,  senseless,  brutish  people  ! "  retorted  Col- 
umbanus.  "  Is  not  one  prayer  made  by  us  to  God 
of  more  value  than  all  their  game  ?  Their  one 
thought  is  their  stomachs — like  animals.  The 
spiritual  in  them  is  not  developed.  No,  Gall, 
plead  not  for  these  hard-hearted  people ;  their 
hearts  are  like  their  country — barren  and  full  of 
rocky  caverns  and  treacherous  places.  Love  and 
sunshine  only  touches  them  at  long  intervals." 

"Aye,  holy  Father,  but  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  rugged  and  stony  nature  of  their  country,  and 
their  long,  cold  winters,  make  them  selfish  and 
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sensual  ?  They  have  not  yet  been  sanctified  for 
Christ.  Ought  we  not  to  be  patient  and  bide 
God's  time?"  said  Gall.  "  I  think  we  have  found 
a  great  treasure  in  this  country.  True,  they  are 
a  rude  people,  a  sordid  people,  but  God's  grace 
may  change  them  and  make  them  more  gener 
ous." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Gall ;  you  may  be  right.  You  are 
always  so  hopeful,  so  indulgent ;  but  often  others 
have  to  suffer  for  your  folly.  Hast  thou  forgotten 
our  two  brothers,  whom  they  slew  upon  the  moun 
tain  top?  These  cold-hearted,  treacherous  people 
fell  upon  the  monks  unawares,"  said  Columbanus, 
"  and  slew  them.  And  our  saintly  brothers  gave 
up  their  lives  for  God." 

"  But  their  blood  will  win  this  strange  people  to 
Christ.  Potentian  and  Liban  will  pray  for  them, 
and  God  will  send  them  the  grace  of  conversion," 
replied  Gall. 

The  old  Abbot  spoke  not  in  answer,  but  with 
head  erect  looked  out  into  the  distant  space  over 
the  hills.  Morning  was  gilding  the  peaks,  and 
eternal  snows  glittered  in  dazzling  whiteness. 
There  was  snow  everywhere — on  the  hills  and  in 
the  hollows.  The  trees  seemed  laden  with  it,  and 
no  trace  of  life  could  be  seen  save  when  a  bird  or 
a  hawk  in  pursuit  of  some  prey  flew  by.  Yet  in 
one  sunny  spot,  on  the  southern  exposure  of  a  hill, 
a  flock  of  wild  goats  and  chamois  sported  over 
the  frozen  hillocks.  But  they  were  not  so  far 
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away  that  Columbanus  could  not  easily  discern 
their  movements. 

"  Just  like  the  people  of  the  land,"  he  said  to 
Gall,  as  he  pointed  to  the  goats.  "  They  eat  and 
drink  and  play,  for  to-morrow  the  hunter  comes  and 
strikes  them  down,  and  all  is  over  with  the  beast, 
and  the  hunter  looks  upon  his  own  life  as  similar." 

Gall  looked  to  the  spot  and  after  a  few  mo 
ments'  reflection,  he  said :  "  Yet  the  goat  can 
never  be  made  a  Christian,  Father  Abbot,  and  the 
hunter  can.  The  polished  Greek  and  Roman, 
statesmen  and  scholars — had  they  not  ancestors 
as  wild  and  wayward  as  the  peoples  of  these  Alps? 
At  least  thou  hast  always  taught  us  this,  and  thy 
vast  learning  and  experience  must  have  taught  it 
to  thee." 

"Yea,  Gall,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  once  indeed  a  barbarous  people  when  they 
first  set  foot  upon  European  soil,  and  it  was  only 
by  slow  stages  they  were  civilized  and  by  still 
slower  stages  they  were  Christianized,  and  even 
to-day  many  of  them  are  still  wandering  in  the 
errors  of  Arianism — that  deceitful  and  unreason 
able  scheme  of  Satan  which  seduces  man  from  God. 
Take  more  time  to  think  over  the  matter  and  pray 
over  it.  Why  should  we  desire  to  do  anything 
against  God's  will  ?  We  are  His  soldiers — He  is  our 
king.  His  order  is  our  pleasure — where  He  calls 
us,  we  go.  Mankind  has  no  claim  upon  us  in 
general,  or  in  particular.  God  and  His  Christ  are 
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our  only  masters.  Gall,  this  tender  yearning  for 
individuals  is  merely  a  taint  of  Arianism.  The 
body  is  nothing — the  soul  is  all,  and  whatever  is 
done  is  for  the  soul,  not  for  the  body.  The  body 
has  no  rights  above  the  animal  creation.  I  ac 
knowledge  no  claims  of  this  brutal  thing  called  my 
body,  which  is  in  constant  rebellion  against  the 
higher  nature  within  me,  always  clamoring  for 
something  to  eat  and  something  to  wear,  and  then 
for  enjoyment  and  then  for  luxuries.  It  is  never 
satisfied  unless  it  is  enjoying  criminal  pleasure. 
Go  to  thy  cell  and  prepare  thyself,  Gall ;  three  days 
hence  and  I  will  be  away,  and  God  will  lead  me  to 
another  place.  Strange  people  beyond  the  snowy 
mountains  call  me  over  to  their  sunny  plains. 
The  Angel  Raphael  has  told  me  how  it  should  be 
done.  God  will  find  a  way  for  me.  Go  in  peace, 
Gall ;  I  must  pray  alone." 

"  Peace  1  peace  1  There  is  no  peace  on  this 
earth,"  said  Gall.  "We  are  always  roving,  al 
ways  seeking  ;  like  birds  of  passage,  we  are  al 
ways  upon  the  wing." 

"  Gall,  Gall,  why  speakest  thou  thus  ?  This  is 
not  my  resting  place.  God  has  made  this  plain 
to  me.  I  must  go  on  to  the  heathens,  but  where 
I  know  not.  Sometimes  it  is  the  Slavs  and  Wends 
that  call  me  beyond  the  great  river.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  Lombards  beyond  the  mountains.  But  God  will 
show  me  in  His  own  good  time,"  said  the  Abbot. 

Gall  departed,  at  his  master's  command,    and 
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walked  straight  to  his  own  cell  which  was  near  by, 
and  entering  it,  he  knelt  before  the  rudely-made 
cross  hanging  at  the  foot  of  the  bench  which 
served  as  bed  as  well  as  chair.  He  prayed  ear 
nestly  and  fervently.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  the 
wandering  tribes  of  these  mountain  passes  call 
ing  him  to  stay  with  them  and  teach  them  how  to 
live.  Theirs  was  a  hard,  rugged  life,  full  of 
dangers,  and  they  needed  the  teachings  of  Christ 
to  uphold  them. 

On  the  following  day  Gall  and  Columbanus 
met,  but  no  more  was  said  about  the  journey  ;  yet 
Gall  saw  that  the  Abbot  was  making  ready  for  his 
departure.  Already  he  had  tied  up  his  own  little 
necessaries  in  a  lamb's  skin.  The  monks  were 
aware  of  the  Abbot's  intention  to  cross  the  Alps 
and  penetrate  into  Italy,  but  as  yet  they  knew  not 
who  was  to  accompany  him.  He  had  talked  the 
matter  over  with  them  on  several  occasions,  and 
all  except  Gall  were  ready  to  go  with  him.  He 
alone  seemed  reluctant  to  leave  the  people  so 
lately  found,  and  he  hoped  against  hope  that  the 
Abbot  would  change  his  plans. 

The  Abbot,  on  the  contrary,  was  hoping  that 
Gall  would  consent  to  go  with  him,  for  he  loved 
Gall  dearly.  Together  they  had  dwelt  in  Bangor, 
he  as  teacher,  and  Gall  as  pupil.  Together  they 
had  left  Hibernia  and  done  missionary  work  in 
Britain.  Together  they  had  worked  at  Luxeuil, 
and  when  the  decree  of  banishment  had  come  for 
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Columbanus  and  his  Celtic  monks,  Gall  was  his 
mainstay  and  followed  him  gladly  into  exile. 

Later  on  during  the  same  day,  when  passing  by 
the  cell  of  Gall,  he  observed  him  sitting  on  the 
stone  bench  alone,  and  pausing  to  speak  to  him, 
the  Abbot  said  :  "  To-morrow,  Father  Gall,  we 
must  start  early  ;  the  sky  foretells  a  pleasant  day. 
Hast  thou  made  up  thy  mind  to  go  with  me? 
Art  thou  ready  for  the  journey  ?  " 

"  Father  Abbot,  I  fear  I  cannot  go.  I  feel  so 
weak  and  unsettled  and  the  journey  seems  so 
long,"  replied  the  monk. 

"  Ah,  Father  Gall,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  art  thou 
already  tired  of  thy  pilgrimage  and  its  many  hard 
ships  ?  Art  thou  ready  to  desert  me  here  in  the 
mountains  ?  Is  this  thy  gratitude  for  all  my  kind 
ness  ?  If  so,  and  thou  wilt  not  come  with  me  over 
the  great  mountains  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom 
bards,  then  by  my  authority  as  thy  Abbot  I  debar 
thee  from  saying  Mass  whilst  I  live,  which  may 
not  be  long." 

Gall  bowed  his  head  in  silence  for  a  while,  and 
then  said  softly :  "  Forgive  me,  Father  Abbot ;  I 
do  not  feel  able  for  the  journey,  let  God  be  my 
witness.  I  must  accept  thy  penance.  Later  God 
may  give  me  strength  of  will  sufficient  to  leave 
this  place,  and  follow  thee  ;  but  just  now  I  can 
not  see  my  way.  Thou  hast  left  me  free.  I  can 
not  leave  these  poor  people.  I  must  stay  and 
help  them." 
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This  answer  again  disappointed  the  Abbot  and 
he  determined  to  leave  the  matter  with  God,  and 
after  much  prayer  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
whomsoever  he  saw  first  in  the  morning,  that  one 
should  be  his  companion.  So  when  he  arose  at 
dawn  he  went  to  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  looking 
out  found  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  But  suddenly 
the  hooded  figure  of  a  monk  came  out  of  the 
church.  The  same  hooded  figure  turned  back. 
It  was  Father  Attalus,  and  the  Abbot  rejoiced  for, 
after  Gall,  he  was  accustomed  to  lean  much  upon 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Attalus. 

They,  too,  had  been  together  at  Luxeuil,  and 
when  the  cruel  edict  of  Brunehilde  had  exiled  the 
Celtic  monks,  Attalus  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
St.  Peter's,  but  later  on  had  followed  his  master  to 
Bregenz,  and  now  was  to  follow  him  over  the 
Alps. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  the 
Abbot's  mind  he  awaited  the  second  designation, 
and  soon  the  church  door  opened  again,  and 
Sigisbert  came  out. 

"  How  gently  God  works  in  us  and  for  us."  the 
Abbot  murmured  softly  but  sadly.  "  I  wonder 
what  is  in  store  for  Gall  ?  I  can  now  go  on." 

As  yet  the  Abbot  had  not  announced  his  com 
panions,  for  he  had  left  it  to  God's  inspiration  lest 
human  love  or  friendship  might  spoil  his  motives. 
But  now  turning  to  his  monks  he  said:  "Who 
then  will  follow  me  over  the  great  mountains  and 
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into  the  country  of  the  Lombards  and  help  to 
wrest  back  that  land  from  the  false  teachers  ?  I 
know  not  what  kind  of  work  is  ahead  of  me,  but 
God  has  revealed  to  me  that  He  needs  me  there, 
for  one  night,  not  long  ago,  whilst  I  was  debating 
and  planning  to  go  to  the  Slavs,  I  saw  blessed 
Comgall  in  my  dream,  who  said  to  me,  'The 
world  is  before  thee ;  take  the  right  hand  or  the 
left  hand,  but  turn  not  aside  from  the  road,  if 
thou  wouldst  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  labors.'  This  I 
take  to  mean  that  I  should  leave  the  Wends  and 
Slavs  to  another,  and  work  among  the  Lombards." 

No  sooner  had  the  Abbot  finished  than  Attalus, 
the  Frank,  stepped  out,  and  then  Sigisbert,  and 
then  Cagnoald,  and  then  Enon  and  Eagen,  leav 
ing  Gall  standing  alone. 

"  God  bless  you  all,  my  Brothers,  for  your  zeal 
and  charity  for  souls.  Some  one  must  stay  to  help 
Father  Gall.  Sigisbert,  thou  art  strong  and  sturdy 
for  mountain  climbing,  and  Attalus,  I  need  thy 
counsel.  Father  Gall  will  need  thee.  Father  Cag 
noald,  and  Brothers  Enon  and  Eagen  will  assist 
thee.  Later  on  thou  canst  follow  us.  God  be 
with  thee  till  we  meet  again.  Praise  be  to  Christ 
and  His  holy  Mother.  Be  loyal  and  obedient  to 
Father  Gall,  who  will  be  your  Prior  till  God 
changes  things." 

Then  they  all  knelt  for  the  Abbot's  blessing, 
after  which  the  three  travelers  turned  their  faces 
towards  the  mountains. 
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From  the  little  group  of  cells  at  the  gates  of 
Bregenz  they  went  directly  to  the  river  boat  which 
was  waiting  to  carry  freight  and  passengers  to  the 
mountain  towns.  Soon  the  boat  set  sail  and  they 
passed  out  of  the  lake  into  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  and  continued  up  the  river  till  nightfall, 
when  they  left  the  boat  and  found  shelter  in  a 
near-by  woods.  On  the  following  day  they 
journeyed  along  the  river  road  from  village  to 
village,  preaching  and  teaching  wherever  they 
could  find  hearers.  At  times  the  Abbot  felt  that 
this  would  be  his  last  missionary  trip,  for  he  was 
now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Not  that  he  was 
ailing  or  incapable  of  labor,  for,  owing  to  active 
outdoor  life  and  his  temperate  habits,  he  was  still 
strong  of  body  and  mind.  Yet  he  realized  that  at 
his  present  age  he  must  settle  down  to  quiet 
prayer  and  meditation  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
soul's  great  journey  to  God.  But  again  his  am 
bition  to  work  for  God  was  boundless,  and  wher 
ever  God  beckoned  him  there  he  yearned  to  go, 
and  with  such  conflicting  feelings  he  took  up  this 
new  mission  with  that  youthful  vigor  known  only 
to  those  holy  souls  who  live  the  simple  religious 
life  of  faith  in  God.  During  their  trip  they  gave 
the  early  morning  hours  to  prayer  and  medita 
tion,  each  priest  saying  Mass  on  successive  days, 
and  wherever  they  halted  for  the  night  they  al 
ways  erected  a  large  wooden  cross  and  a  rough 
stone  altar  on  which  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered, 
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and  both  were  left  standing  as  a  reminder  to  the 
people  of  their  coming. 

They  walked  for  ten  hours  a  day,  and  as  most 
of  the  villages  clung  to  the  river  banks  they  had 
ample  opportunity  of  meeting  the  people  and 
preaching  to  them,  many  of  whom  they  converted 
to  the  Church,  whilst  others  they  reclaimed  from 
the  Arian  heresy. 

At  Cuera  the  Bishop  received  them  kindly  and 
made  use  of  their  help  to  give  a  mission  to  his 
people,  bidding  them  to  do  all  they  could  on  their 
way  up  the  mountains. 

"  Two  days  more,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  we 
will  reach  the  pass.  Oh !  what  a  beautiful  land 
it  is  ;  these  lofty  mountains  make  one  fear  God 
and  humble  himself.  Attalus,  Attalus,  how  small 
is  man  compared  to  these  hills  over  which  we 
trudge,  and  yet  men  fail  to  appreciate  God's 
bounty." 

"  The  earth  is  His  and  the  fullness  thereof,"  an 
swered  Attalus.  "  I  feel  overpowered  at  times  by 
so  much  natural  grandeur — the  works  of  man  are 
so  small  and  insignificant  compared  to  the  great 
things  of  God." 

The  monks  were  tired  as  well  as  hungry,  and 
enjoyed  the  bread,  cheese  and  milk  which  these 
friendly  peasants  placed  before  them.  The  peas 
ants  listened  attentively  to  the  news  brought  from 
the  cities  in  the  valley  below,  for  not  many  travel 
lers  passed  that  way,  and  those  who  did  they 
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gladly  fed  and  lodged  in  return  for  the  gossip  of 
business  or  pleasure  they  brought.  Father  Sigis- 
bert  related  to  them  events  new  and  old,  whilst 
the  Abbot  with  Father  Attalus  strolled  out  to  a 
near-by  mountain  height,  where  they  seated  them 
selves,  to  gaze  upon  the  mighty  hills  scattered  in 
almost  boundless  profusion  around  them  ;  and  al 
though  it  was  now  May,  yet  the  lofty  summits  still 
glittered  with  ice  and  snow.  To  the  Abbot, 
whose  early  childhood  had  been  spent  in  the  low 
hills  of  Hibernia,  these  huge  mountains  were  a 
constant  source  of  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
they  impressed  him  as  mighty  witnesses  called 
forth  by  God  to  proclaim  His  greatness  and  His 
power. 

"  Ye  mountains  and  hills,  bless  the  Lord  ! "  said 
Columbanus. 

"  Ye  ice  and  snow,  bless  the  Lord  ! "  responded 
Attalus. 

"  Aye,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  but  how  can  any 
rational  creature  miss  the  lessons  taught  by  these 
glorious  Alps  ?  Such  grandeur  and  sublimity 
should  make  man  a  constant  worshipper  of  the 
Creator.  But,  alas  !  the  rational  creature  is  often 
unmindful  of  God's  greatness." 

Conversing  thus,  darkness  soon  came  on,  and 
they  both  returned  to  the  hamlet,  where  they  had 
left  Sigisbert,  and  found  him  still  instructing  the 
peasants  in  religion,  and  truly  it  was  a  solemn 
scene  to  behold  these  mountaineers  as  they 
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listened  with  closest  attention  to  the  preacher's 
words. 

Soon,  however,  the  night  came  on,  and  whilst 
the  three  monks  chanted  their  Vesper  service,  the 
peasants  stood  around  in  reverent  attention,  awed 
by  the  solemn  echoes  that  leaped  from  crag  to 
crag,  and  rolled  in  sweet  melody  through  the  deep 
mountain  gorges.  After  Vespers  were  over,  the 
Abbot  took  great  delight  in  hearing  Sigisbert  re 
late  how  gladly  the  people  had  received  his  instruc 
tion,  and  how  they  had  begged  him  to  stay  with 
them,  and  teach  them  always. 

"And,  Sigisbert,"  said  the  Abbot,  "wilt  thou 
stay  with  these  good  people,  and  bring  them  to  our 
Blessed  Master's  service  ?  Surely  this  is  a  call  from 
God.  Wilt  thou  not  accept  it,  and  make  this  the 
end  of  thy  pilgrimage  ?  Thou  canst  rest  here,  and 
make  this  hamlet  the  center  of  thy  missionary 
work.  The  people  will  sustain  thee,  and  love  thee 
for  thy  sacrifice.  Thou  mayest  do  much  good 
among  these  peasants  ;  their  language  is  the  lan 
guage  of  thy  mother.  Was  it  not  for  souls  that 
we  became  monks  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Father  Abbot,  just  as  thou  wilt,  so  be  it. 
If  this  is  to  be  my  resting  place,  our  heavenly 
Father  will  protect  me,  and,  with  thy  prayers  for 
me,  some  good  may  be  done  through  my  poor  ef 
forts,"  returned  the  monk  humbly. 

"  Then  stay,  Sigisbert,  for  though  we  will  miss 
thy  kindly  help  and  holy  example,  yet  God  will  be 
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glorified  by  thy  work  here,  and  that  is  our  only 
reason  for  making  this  pilgrimage,"  said  the  Ab 
bot.  "Take  from  us  whatsoever  thou  mayest 
need  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  from  Milan  I  will 
send  thee  more  help,  till  thou  canst  help  thyself 
and  multiply  thy  brethren.  This  glorious  land 
must  be  restored  to  our  holy  faith.  The  foolish 
errors  of  Arius  have  already  invaded  it.  Stay, 
Sigisbert,  stay." 

"  Though  it  grieves  me  to  part  with  thee,  Father 
Abbot,  and  my  brethren,  yet  I  will  obey  thy  word  ; 
but  some  day  when  my  work  is  done  here,  wilt 
thou  not  allow  me  to  follow  thee  over  the  moun 
tain  and  dwell  with  thee  again  ?  God  will  send 
me  helpers,  on  whom  I  can  rest  the  burdens  I 
may  wish  to  lay  down,"  said  the  monk  cheerfully. 

"  The  peace  of  God  be  thine,  my  son.  Thou  art 
a  true  monk,  and  the  spirit  of  Comgall  lives  in 
thee.  Now  let  us  to  our  rest,  for  we  must  make 
an  early  start,"  said  the  Abbot  as  they  entered  the 
mountain  hut  prepared  for  their  lodging,  and  lay 
down  and  slept  till  the  sun  rose  o'er  the  Alps. 

Mountain-climbing  and  the  excitement  of  so 
many  new  scenes  had  brought  sweet  sleep  upon 
them,  until  the  singing  of  the  early  birds  and  the 
lowing  of  hungry  cattle  recalled  them  to  the  work 
of  another  day.  "  Brethren,"  said  Columbanus, 
"  the  beasts  and  birds  have  anticipated  us.  Let  us 
bless  the  Lord." 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  said  the  others. 
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The  Matins  were  then  chanted  ;  their  food  was 
soon  taken,  and  again  they  started  off  on  their 
journey.  Sigisbert  accompanied  them  for  a  while 
and  then  returned  in  silence  to  his  allotted  task, 
not  daring  to  look  back  lest  his  will  should  falter 
in  the  weakness  of  his  flesh. 

Onward  and  upward  they  trudged,  guided  by 
two  mountain  boys  who  knew  these  winding  paths 
as  thoroughly  as  city  children  know  the  city  streets. 
These  they  dismissed  after  a  while,  and  continued 
their  journey  with  slow  but  sure  tread,  stopping 
at  intervals  to  admire  the  ever-increasing  sublimity 
of  the  scene,  for  before  them  and  around  them 
were  mountains  and  valleys  scattered  in  almost 
boundless  profusion.  At  times  their  path  led  them 
over  steep  rocks  and  along  narrow  ledges  whence 
they  could  look  down  and  see  deep  yawning 
precipices  and  hear  the  gurgling  waters  as  they 
rushed  in  mountain  torrents  through  the  gorges 
below.  At  other  times  they  passed  through  little 
stretches  of  cultivated  land  and  hillside  meadows, 
where  goats  and  children  frisked  in  the  warm  May 
sunshine,  and  peaceful  homes  nestled  in  cozy 
corners  ;  but  as  they  ascended  higher  and  higher 
they  found  their  pathway  blocked  by  huge  masses 
of  rock  and  mud,  which  some  passing  avalanche 
had  carried  downward.  Yet  even  here,  in  these 
wild  mountain  gorges,  on  sunny  hillsides,  could 
be  seen  tiny  cottages  and  small  patches  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  green  wheat  fields, 
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where  the  peasants  had  found  peaceful  homes 
away  from  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  city  life. 
Several  small  villages  were  passed  where  flocks  of 
goats  browsed  contentedly  on  the  hillsides  and  lit 
tle  children  played  near  by. 

"  Yes,  so  should  it  be  with  all  of  us.  God  has 
given  us  an  allotted  time  to  dwell  here,  and  also 
given  us  reason  to  see  Him  in  His  works,  but, 
alas,  millions  mistake  their  mission  ;  they  seek  not 
God,  but  themselves — not  His  glory  but  their  own 
ease  and  pleasure.  The  fancies  of  their  disordered 
brains,  pride  and  lust,  make  them  insensible  to  the 
object  of  their  creation.  My  heart  is  sad  to-night, 
Attalus,  very  sad.  I  am  thinking  of  Gall,  dear 
Gall — it  was  so  hard  for  me  to  part  with  him  and 
to  treat  him  so  coldly.  Thinkest  thou  that  I  was 
too  severe  in  parting  as  I  did  ?  "  said  the  Abbot, 
softly. 

"  Gall  is  a  holy  priest,  Father  Abbot.  He  was 
ever  a  model  monk — Gall  always  loved  thee  dearly 
and  we  all  loved  Gall.  It  grieved  me  much  to  see 
him  so  unhappy,  but  I  gladly  took  his  place  to  re 
lieve  him.  He  was  sick  at  heart  and  weak  in  body 
when  we  left  him,  but  he  is  a  man  of  great  faith  in 
God.  God  will  surely  care  for  him,"  replied  the 
monk. 

"All  thou  hast  said,  Attalus,  I  know  is  true; 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  do  not  know — and  I  want 
to  know,  and  that  is  :  Dost  thou  think,  Attalus, 
that  I  did  wrong  in  censuring  Gall  ?  Tell  me 
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truthfully  and  fear  nothing,"  said  the  Abbot, 
kindly. 

"Aye,  Father  Abbot,  I  do  think  thou  didst 
speak  hastily,  just  as  I  would  have  done  myself 
on  that  occasion.  Gall  must  have  had  good 
reason  to  act  as  he  did, — Gall  is  one  of  God's 
saints,  as  thou  also  art,"  said  the  monk. 

"About  Gall  thou  hast  answered  rightly, 
Attalus.  Gall  is  a  great  saint  of  God  ;  and  now 
I  am  sure  that  God  had  a  special  design  in  hold 
ing  him  at  Bregenz  to  do  the  work  from  which  I 
turned  away.  Gall  never  yields  to  human  nature 
as  I  do.  Gall  is  detached  from  earth  and  united 
to  God.  I  am  still  controlled  by  many  human 
weaknesses.  Yes,  I  must  free  Gall  from  the 
censure  I  have  imposed  upon  him.  I  will  write 
him  at  once."  And  the  Abbot  did  so  and  dis 
patched  the  letter  with  the  next  traveler  that  went 
to  Bregenz.  But  the  traveler  and  the  letter  both 
perished  in  the  Alpine  snows — and  Gall  waited 
patiently,  not  knowing  how  completely  he  had 
been  forgiven  by  the  father  and  friend  he  loved 
so  much. 


BOOK    III 

A  Last  Stand 


BOOK  III 
XXXI 

OVER  THE  ALPS 

"  My  hills  with  all  their  soaring  steeps, 

With  all  their  glaciers  bright ; 

Where  in  his  joy  the  chamois  leaps, 

Mocking  the  hunter's  might." 

THE  summer  sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind 
the  towering  summits  of  the  Jura  Alps  when 
Abbot  Columbanus  and  his  companion  Attalus 
entered  a  little  Alpine  village  where  they  intended 
to  rest  for  the  night.  The  mountain  peasants  re 
ceived  them  kindly,  and  supplied  their  wants 
freely,  and  they,  in  turn,  were  very  glad  to  learn 
that  they  were  now  in  the  country  of  the  Boii, 
one  of  the  ancient  Celtic  tribes  whose  forefathers 
had  settled  in  that  section,  and  had  dwelt  there 
peacefully,  until  the  restless  Romans  came  over 
the  hills  to  annoy  them. 

At  noon  they  stopped  at  a  village  for  refresh 
ments,  and,  as  they  stood  upon  a  rudely  con 
structed  bridge  over  a  furious  mountain  stream, 
the  Abbot  could  not  restrain  his  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  natural  grandeur.  Before  them 
the  water  came  dashing  down  the  steep  mountain 
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gorge.  Above  them  were  high  overhanging 
rocks  that  were  covered  with  tall  firs  and  wild 
overspreading  oaks. 

"Yonder,  Father  Attalus,"  said  the  Abbot,  "is 
the  pass,  the  real  entrance  to  the  road  that  leads 
over  this  multitude  of  mountains.  We  must  be 
careful.  To  miss  or  stray  from  this  path  may 
mean  much  suffering,  or  even  death  for  us. 
Many  have  been  lost  in  the  Alps." 

They  rested,  and  then  went  onward  and  upward 
again  towards  the  summit,  slowly  but  surely,  and 
soon  their  path  led  by  a  wild  and  rocky  hillside 
with  only  scant  vegetation  to  relieve  its  dreary 
aspect.  In  a  few  more  hours  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  snow  and  ice.  The  noontide  air  became 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  country  around  them  was 
now  absolutely  wild  and  barren.  It  was  nearly 
five  in  the  afternoon  when  the  two  weary  pilgrims 
emerged  from  the  huge  rocky  sides  of  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass,  and  saw  before  them  beautiful, 
sunny  Italy  seven  thousand  feet  below. 

It  was  a  grand  sight,  and  in  spite  of  their 
weariness  they  were  almost  overcome  with  emo 
tion  at  the  magnificence  of  the  scene.  Such  a 
scene  as  must  have  met  the  gaze  of  Hannibal 
when  he  led  his  hardy  Carthaginians  over  that 
same  pass  centuries  before  to  conquer  and  pillage 
Rome. 

For  a  full  hour  they  lingered  on  the  summit, 
enjoying  the  scene  and  extolling  the  greatness 
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of  God  who  created  all  this  grandeur.  Then 
descending  the  path  they  turned  their  faces  to 
Airola,  the  nearest  village  on  the  south,  which 
they  reached  before  dark.  Here  they  rested  for 
the  night  and  on  the  morrow  started  towards 
Milan,  finding  each  mile  of  their  journey  more 
interesting  and  more  pleasant. 

At  Como  they  stopped  over  for  a  few  days  and 
received  many  kind  attentions  from  both  clergy 
and  people.  They  were  now  in  Cis-Alpine  Gaul, 
where  they  found  the  old  Celtic  language  spoken 
in  many  places.  Here  also  they  found  a  people 
amongst  whom  Christianity  had  formerly  flour 
ished,  but  owing  to  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  and 
Huns  in  search  of  plunder,  religion  was  much 
corrupted.  Yea ;  some  had  reverted  to  paganism, 
whilst  others  were  infected  with  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  few  retained  their  old  Catholicity. 

After  two  weeks  spent  in  missionary  work 
among  the  people,  the  two  monks  continued  on  to 
Milan,  where  the  Abbot  hoped  to  meet  Agilulph, 
king  of  Lombardy,  and  secure  a  place  to  settle 
and  begin  his  work  for  God  and  his  fellow  crea 
tures. 

Descending  the  sloping  hillside,  they  entered 
the  city  streets  and  began  to  push  their  way 
through  the  busy  throng,  observing  carefully  as 
they  proceeded  the  many  novelties  on  all  sides. 

Their  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  and  this 
allowed  them  time  to  notice  that  the  city  was 
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filled  with  evidences  of  old  Roman  splendor. 
The  squares  and  baths  and*  gardens  were  still 
decked  with  statuary.  But  the  people  had 
changed,  for  their  faces  were  not  those  of  the 
ancient  Romanized  Gauls.  No  ;  they  were  of  a 
new  type.  Some  were  the  descendants  of  those 
Huns  who  had  come  into  Milan  with  Attila  in 
452.  Others  were  of  Gothic  feature,  and  had 
come  with  Alboin,  and  finding  Milan  a  pleasant 
place  to  live  had  remained  there,  and  were  now  a 
part  of  the  people. 

"  What  a  strange  mixture  of  races  one  meets 
here,"  said  Columbanus  to  Attalus.  "  Gauls  and 
Goths  and  Huns,  and  how  pagan  the  whole  thing 
seems  to  me." 

"Yes,  Father  Abbot,  that  is  exactly  my  im 
pression  of  this  place ;  but  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  good  and  holy  people  in  these  crowds  if  we 
only  knew  them.  Look,  yonder  is  a  church  ; 
see  the  crowds  entering  and  leaving.  Let  us 
hasten  across  the  square."  They  did  so  and 
learned  that  it  was  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose. 
On  entering  the  church  they  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  great  altar,  and  there  knelt  in  heartfelt  thanks 
giving  to  God  for  their  safe  arrival,  and  then 
asked  in  humble  supplication  for  light  to  see  and 
strength  to  do  His  holy  will  Leaving  the  high 
altar  they  next  proceeded  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  to  the  shrines  of  Sts.  Gervasius 
and  Protasius,  the  blessed  martyrs,  and  again 
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prayed  fervently  for  help  and  protection  in  this 
strange  city. 

Their  devotions  being  finished,  they  rose  up 
and  passed  out  of  the  church  to  see  the  Bishop 
and  crave  his  blessing. 

At  the  same  hour  that  Columbanus  and  Attalus 
arrived  at  Milan,  the  Bishop  of  Milan  was  sitting 
in  his  study  with  Father  Justus,  the  queen's 
chaplain,  who  had  come  to  seek  comfort  and 
advice  from  his  ecclesiastical  superior. 

"  Yes,  your  lordship,  the  king  becomes  more 
and  more  restive  and  more  indifferent  to  religion. 
Nay,  at  times  he  is  almost  rebellious  against  re 
ligious  restraint.  The  Arian  clergy  are  always 
flattering  him  about  his  great  power  to  do  as  he 
pleases  in  all  matters. 

"  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  good  Queen  Theo- 
linda  and  her  marvelous  influence  over  Agilulph, 
my  life  at  the  court  would  be  a  hard  one." 

"  Yes,  Justus,  I  understand  your  position  and 
appreciate  your  good  offices  and  sacrifices  for  the 
Church  ;  but  you  must  not  despair.  Our  affairs 
are  in  a  sad  condition  and  seem  to  be  growing 
worse.  Many  of  the  clergy  are  remiss  in  their 
duty,  and  the  people  lack  instruction  ;  whilst  our 
enemies,  the  Arians,  are  active  and  resourceful 
and  are  taking  away  hundreds.  But  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  I  have  tried  everything  to  better  matters. 
Yet  I  will  continue  my  prayers ;  and,  Justus,  let 
us  pray  together  for  light." 
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The  two  knelt  down  on  the  hard  tiled  floor,  the 
Bishop  reading  from  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the 
chaplain  answering  from  his  own  psalter.  They 
rose  and  felt  comforted. 

"  By  the  way,  your  lordship,  have  you  not  often 
thought  that  a  good  school  conducted  by  holy 
priests  might  help  much  to  improve  conditions  ? " 
asked  Justus. 

"  Aye,  Justus,  have  I  often  thought  of  this  and 
longed  for  it,  but  how  could  we  obtain  this  great 
blessing  ?  The  house  we  might  get,  but  the  holy 
priests — where  ?  I  cannot  supply  enough  for  the 
parishes,  and  many  of  our  churches  are  closed  as 
you  well  know,"  replied  the  Bishop. 

"Well,  our  only  help  is  in  prayer.  God  can 
and  will  send  us  help,"  said  the  chaplain,  as  he 
knelt  and  kissed  the  Bishop's  ring  and  departed. 

The  Bishop  immediately  took  up  his  psalter  and 
continued  his  reading.  He  had  just  begun  the 
first  psalm  of  Vespers  when  his  attention  was  ar 
rested  and  his  lips  ceased  to  move,  and  he  sat 
gazing  blankly  out  of  the  window  at  the  walls  of 
the  church.  How  long  this  pause  lasted  he  could 
not  say,  but  suddenly  a  gust  of  wind  blew  the 
silken  curtain  in  his  face,  and  a  knock  at  the  door 
made  him  answer,  "  Come  in,"  and  the  chaplain 
entered.  For  a  moment  the  Bishop  was  dazed, 
but  then  recollecting  himself,  he  said :  "  How  long 
is  it,  Father  Justus,  since  you  left  here  ?  " 

"  Only  a  little  while  ago,  your  lordship.     I  had 
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just  reached  the  corner  when  I  remembered  my 
psalter  and  returned.  I  could  not  have  been 
away  more  than  five  minutes,"  replied  the 
chaplain. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  Sit 
down,  Justus,  till  I  tell  you  what  happened  during 
your  absence.  After  you  closed  the  door,  I  looked 
up  from  my  psalter  to  continue  my  Vesper  service, 
but  when  I  reached  the  first  psalm  I  became  dazed 
and  could  go  no  farther.  I  raised  my  eyes  from 
the  book  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  this 
is  what  I  saw  like  a  picture  on  the  wall.  I  saw 
the  road  to  Lake  Como,  and  on  the  road  I  saw 
two  men,  clad  like  pilgrims.  They  were  covered 
with  the  dust  of  the  road,  and  were  coming  towards 
Milan,  and  seemed  bent  upon  some  serious  busi 
ness.  They  entered  the  city  gates,  and  I  saw 
them  make  their  way  through  the  crowded  streets, 
observing  and  talking  as  they  came  along.  They 
passed  into  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose.  Then  I 
saw  them  come  out  and  pass  on  to  Placentia, 
where  they  again  appeared,  surrounded  by  monks 
and  scholars.  The  king  was  there,  and  so  was 
the  queen,  and  so  were  you,  and  all  seemed 
happy." 

"  And  how  did  they  look  in  feature,  your  lord 
ship  ?  "  asked  Justus. 

"  One  was  tall,  and  wore  a  long  white  beard ; 
the  other  was  younger,  and  had  a  dark  beard. 
They  each  wore  a  long  gray  tunic." 
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"  I  saw  them  also,  Bishop.  Just  as  I  returned 
for  my  book  they  were  standing  in  the  atrium  of 
the  cathedral — the  same  two,  I  am  sure.  Our 
prayers  are  answered.  Let  me  go  and  call  them 
to  your  presence,"  said  the  chaplain  excitedly. 

"  Not  so  fast,  good  Justus ;  how  do  you  know 
these  are  the  men  ?  May  it  not  have  been  a  day 
dream  of  mine  ?  But  wait ;  we  will  stroll  out  to 
gether  to  observe,"  said  the  Bishop  coolly. 

Now,  just  as  the  Bishop  and  the  chaplain  en 
tered  the  atrium  of  the  church  the  two  monks 
were  leaving  and  moving  slowly  towards  them. 
"They  are  the  same,  or  at  least  very  like  them. 
Justus,  how  strange  it  all  is,"  said  the  Bishop. 

By  this  time  Columbanus  had  recognized  the, 
clergymen,  and,  coming  closer,  he  said :  "  Broth 
ers,  peace  to  thee.  We  are  pilgrims  from  Hibernia, 
who  have  come  into  Italy  to  serve  God  and  thy 
people,  if  we  can.  Hast  thou  need  of  us,  lord 
Bishop?" 

The  Bishop  hesitated  before  answering,  but 
stood  gazing  at  them  both,  scanning  their  fea 
tures  and  marking  their  bearing.  Finally,  he 
answered :  "  Truly,  my  Brethren,  do  we  need 
good  priests  here  in  Lombardy,  and  if  my  judg 
ment  serves  me  right  God  has  sent  you  to  us. 
Peace,  Brethren,  the  peace  of  God  be  with  you. 
But  you  are  tired  and  no  doubt  hungry  ;  come 
with  me  to  the  house,  and  tell  me  more  about 
your  pilgrimage  and  yourselves.  Come  also, 
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Father  Justus,  and  stay  with  us  a  little  while 
longer." 

Then  all  four  entered  the  house,  and  whilst  the 
two  travelers  took  some  refreshments,  the  Abbot 
related  the  history  of  his  pilgrimage  in  detail,  the 
others  listening  with  close  attention. 

Then,  turning  to  the  court  chaplain,  the  Bishop 
said  :  "  See,  this  would  be  of  interest  to  the  king. 
Canst  thou  not  arrange  to  have  the  Abbot  meet 
his  Majesty?  You  know  how  he  feels  towards 
Brunehilde  and  Thierry's  family." 

"  If  the  Abbot  comes  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock 
he  may  meet  the  king  and  the  queen.  I  will  ar 
range  the  meeting,"  replied  Justus  as  he  departed. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  Priest  Justus  ushered 
the  two  monks  into  the  presence  of  King  Agilulph, 
who  seemed  to  be  much  impressed  with  both  the 
men.  Columbanus  explained  his  mission,  and  the 
king  said :  "  Welcome,  holy  men  from  over  the 
Alps.  Welcome  to  the  home  of  the  Lombards. 
My  people  will  be  glad  to  have  you  here.  We 
need  your  peaceful  lives  to  help  us.  But,  surely, 
ye  are  both  weary.  Our  venerable  brother  here 
seems  to  be  full  of  years,  and  not  adapted  to  such 
hardships." 

"  We  thank  thee,  King  Agilulph,  and  rejoice 
that  we  may  be  of  some  service  to  thee  and  thy 
people.  The  good  Bishop  has  sent  us  to  thee. 
Mayest  thou  reign  long  and  happily  over  thy 
great  people. 
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"  We  come  from  the  distant  West,  from  Hibernia, 
where  the  great  Patrick  brought  the  Gospel  to  our 
people,  and  we  in  turn  would  bring  the  Gospel  to 
others.  If  there  are  any  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  we  may  dwell  in  peace  and  teach  thy  peo 
ple,  there  we  will  abide,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"Thy  words  are  pleasant,  holy  man,  and  thy 
will  seems  good.  My  beloved  queen  will  find  for 
thee  and  thine  what  thou  needest.  Bring  light  to 
my  people,  for  many  are  wandering  in  darkness 
away  from  God.  My  steward  will  care  for  thee," 
said  the  king. 

Then  Justus  spoke  up  to  the  king  and  said  : 
"  Good  King  Agilulph,  there  is  the  little  church  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Bobbio  which  has  not  a  pastor.  Its 
lands  are  broad  and  spacious,  its  location  is 
healthy  and  peaceful.  It  might  suit  these  holy 
monks.  The  place  is  thine  ;  perhaps  thou  canst 
spare  it  for  them." 

"  Yes,  Bobbio  is  a  beautiful  place.  The  good 
Abbot  and  his  monks  may  see  it,  and  if  it  suits 
them,  may  have  it.  Justus,  see  that  they  get  a 
charter  for  Bobbio  at  the  proper  time,  and  lead 
them  out  to  see  it." 

With  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  God  and  the 
king,  the  monks  went  forth  to  prepare  for  their 
work.  For  several  weeks  they  remained  around 
Milan  helping  the  pastors  in  every  way  they  could, 
and  making  many  friends  in  their  work.  From 
the  presence  of  the  king  they  went  directly  to  the 
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near-by  church,  and  there  in  prayer  they  poured 
forth  their  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  His  good 
ness  to  them.  When  all  was  ready  for  their  de 
parture,  the  Abbot  said  :  "  Come,  Attalus,  we  must 
begin  our  work  ; — we  must  tarry  no  longer  here.' 
I  am  getting  old  ;  the  days  are  passing.  I  must 
do  something  for  God  and  my  fellow  creatures 
before  I  am  called  away." 

From  Milan  they  went  on  to  Placentia,  and 
thence  to  Bobbio,  where  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
was  located.  On  reaching  Bobbio,  their  guide 
showed  them  the  little  church  and  cemetery  and 
the  grant  of  land  attached  thereto.  A  priest  had 
formerly  dwelt  there  many  years  ago,  but  now  the 
buildings  were  falling  into  ruins,  and  the  fields 
overgrown  with  weeds,  yet  they  gladly  accepted  it. 

The  first  night  at  Bobbio  brought  the  weary 
pilgrims  their  much-needed  rest,  and  the  morning 
found  them  ready  for  work.  The  church  was  soon 
put  in  condition  for  services.  The  roads  and  fields 
were  cleaned.  All  necessary  repairs  were  made, 
and  the  people  from  the  surrounding  country  were 
invited  to  come  to  service. 

"  Here  is  a  lovely  spot  for  school  and  cloister, 
Father  Attalus.  Take  thy  pen  and  write  to  Abbot 
Flaan,  of  Bangor,  and  pray  him  to  send  me  a  few 
of  his  holy  monks.  .  Tell  him  of  our  needs,  not  in 
material  things,  but  in  missionaries,  to  bring  these 
Lombards  back  to  Christ  and  make  them  dutiful 
children  to  our  Holy  Church." 
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Following  these  instructions  Father  Attalus 
wrote  the  following  letter  : 

Bobbio,  Italy, 

Ides  of  May,  6ij. 
DEAR  ABBOT  FLAAN  : 

Our  father  and  friend,  Father  Columbarms, 
salutes  thee  by  this  message,  and  wishes  thee  all 
that  God  has  designed  for  thee.  I  send  thee  this 
epistle  in  the  greatest  haste,  hoping  we  may  inter 
cept  some  pilgrims  passing  from  Rome  to  the 
Holy  Isle  by  way  of  Bangor.  We  are  in  the  coun 
try  of  the  Lombards,  having  crossed  the  Alps 
one  month  ago. 

King  Agilulph,  the  Lombard,  and  his  queen, 
Theolinda,  are  very  friendly  to  us,  and  have  given 
us  a  home  in  their  kingdom,  where  we  may  preach 
and  teach.  We  have  selected  this  spot  for  our 
future  monastery  here  in  this  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Apennines,  and  here  we  desire  to  open  a 
school ;  but  there  are  only  two  of  us.  Ten  of  my 
disciples  followed  us  out  of  Luxeuil, — two  of  these, 
Potentian  and  Liban,  were  killed  at  Bregenz  ;  two, 
Luan  and  Columban,  Jr.,  returned  to  Hibernia. 
Gall  we  left  at  Bregenz  with  Cagnoald.  Enon 
and  Eagen  are  toiling  in  the  Jura  Alps. 

If  thou  couldst  send  me  a  few  men  from  Ban 
gor,  much  good  might  be  done  here.  The  Arians 
are  very  active,  and  have  succeeded  in  misleading 
many  of  the  Lombards  from  our  Holy  Church. 
But  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  labors,  and 
thy  help  from  Bangor,  we  may  yet  establish  a 
good  school  at  Bobbio  that  will  be  to  this  country 
what  Luxeuil  is  to  Gaul  and  Bangor  to  Hibernia. 
Oh,  how  my  heart  goes  back  to  those  lovely, 
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peaceful  spots,  from  which  God  has  called  me  to 
work  in  this  land.  In  all  my  trials  and  difficulties 
I  remember  Bangor,  and  the  recollection  of  its 
holy  Abbot  and  monks  stimulates  me  to  greater 
efforts. 

Pardon  my  brevity ; — the  pilgrim  messenger 
awaits  this  missive  and  will  be  off.  God  love  you 
all  and  keep  you  safe. 

COLUMBANUS,  THE  SlNNER, 

Per  Attains^  Prior. 

Then  folding  and  wrapping  up  the  letter,  Fa 
ther  Attalus  gave  it  to  the  pilgrim  monk,  who  was 
departing  to  Milan,  and  who  had  stopped  for  rest 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  informed  Columbanus  that  he 
was  a  Roman  journeying  to  Britain,  and  was  car 
rying  letters  to  Bishop  Laurentius,  of  Canterbury, 
the  successor  of  Augustine.  He  promised  to  dis 
patch  the  letter  to  Bangor  in  Wales,  whence  the 
Welsh  monks  would  send  it  to  Bangor  in  Ireland. 


XXXII 

AMONG  THE  LOMBARDS 

"  From  tribe  to  tribe  the  good  man  went, 

The  sacred  cross  he  bore, 
And  savage  men  on  slaughter  bent 

Would  listen  and  adore. 
But  worn  with  age,  his  mission  done, 

Earth  had  for  him  no  tie. 
He  had  no  further  wish  save  one  — 

To  hie  him  home  and  die." 

IT  was  the  Ides  of  May  when  Columbanus  and 
his  companion,  Father  Attalus,  reached  the  moun 
tainside  of  Bobbio,  and  reopened  the  old  ruined 
church  of  St.  Peter's  for  divine  service.  It  was, 
indeed,  such  a  labor  of  love  for  them  that  the  close 
of  each  day  saw  some  new  work  completed,  either 
in  the  restoration  of  the  buildings  or  the  cleaning 
away  of  the  accumulation  of  weeds  and  rubbish  in 
the  gardens  and  fields.  Thus  for  several  weeks 
they  toiled  together,  encouraging  each  other,  and 
praying  to  God  for  more  help  ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
their  hardships  they  were  happy,  feeling  sure  that 
God  would  come  to  help  them  in  His  own  good 
time. 

Finally,  one  evening  as  they  rested  from  their 
labors,  two  pilgrims  approached  them  from  the 
Milan  road,  and  addressed  them  in  soft  Gaelic, 
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saying :  "  Peace  be  to  thee,  Abbot  Columbanus. 
Bless  us  and  take  us  in  thy  care,"  said  the  older 
man,  and  they  both  knelt  for  a  blessing. 

The  Abbot  rose  up  and  blessed  them,  and  then 
said  kindly  :  "  Welcome,  good  pilgrims,  and  peace 
be  to  you  both  ;  whencesoever  ye  come,  your  words 
are  music  to  my  soul ;  they  recall  to  me  my  beloved 
Bangor  in  Hibernia,  and  its  saintly  Abbot  Comgall." 

"  We  are  pilgrims  from  Hibernia,  Father  Abbot, 
and  come  from  holy  Bangor.  Our  last  prayers 
were  said  at  the  grave  of  our  blessed  Comgall. 
He  was  our  Abbot  and  our  beloved  friend,  as  he 
is  now  our  powerful  protector  in  heaven.  Thou 
mayest  not  recall  us,  Abbot  Columbanus,  but  we 
both  remember  thee.  We  were  only  young 
scholars  in  Bangor  when  you  started  on  '  The 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Lord  '  two  and  forty  years  ago, 
but  I  can  distinctly  recall  that  morning  when  we 
escorted  thee  to  the  curragh  skiffs,  and  saw  ye 
depart  for  Mona,"  replied  the  older  of  the  monks. 

"  God  be  praised,"  ejaculated  the  Abbot ;  "  ye 
are  thrice  welcome  to  Bobbio ;  we  rejoice  exceed 
ingly  to  see  thee." 

"  I  am  Brother  Comenim  and  this,  my  companion, 
is  Brother  Fridolin.  Abbot  Flaan  has  sent  us  to 
join  your  pilgrimage  of  the  Lord,  and  to  assist 
you  if  you  so  desire  it,  and  wilt  receive  us,"  said 
the  monk  humbly. 

"  Ah,  my  Brethren,  my  heart  goes  out  in  grati 
tude  to  Abbot  Flaan,  who  sends  me  this  token  of 
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kindness,  and  to  you  for  offering  yourselves  for 
the  foreign  mission  fields,"  replied  Columbanus. 
"  Thanks  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  inspiring  you, 
and  conducting  you  to  me  safely.  But  come,  let 
us  not  tarry  ;  you  both  must  be  tired  and  hungry ; 
let  us  first  visit  the  church  and  give  thanks,  and 
later  you  may  rest  and  refresh  yourselves." 

Then  the  three  entered  the  church  and  pros 
trated  themselves  before  the  altar  in  thanks 
giving,  after  which  the  Abbot  led  his  guests  to  the 
refectory,  where  he  washed  the  dust-covered  feet 
with  cool  water,  and  placed  some  food  before  them, 
bidding  them  to  rest  and  eat  whilst  he  called 
Father  Attalus,  the  Prior,  to  care  for  them. 

Soon  Father  Attalus  came,  and  all  four  talked  of 
many  things  concerning  the  state  of  religion  and 
monastic  life  in  Hibernia  and  Britain  and  Gaul. 
They  talked  about  the  condition  of  religion  in  the 
cities  and  towns  through  which  they  passed,  and 
they  all  agreed  that  whilst  much  good  was  being 
done,  there  still  remained  much  good  to  be  accom 
plished. 

After  luncheon  the  Abbot  led  the  guests  from 
place  to  place,  inside  and  outside  the  monastic 
rath,  explaining  as  he  went  along  the  many  plans 
he  had  made  for  the  great  school  at  Bobbio — the 
school  which  would  teach  the  true  religion  of 
Christ  to  the  half-civilized  Lombards,  and  drive 
out  the  blighting  errors  of  Arianism,  now  so 
wide-spread  in  Lombardy. 
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"  But  we  need  help,  and  your  coming  assures 
me  that  God  is  with  us  in  our  work.  We  can  be 
very  happy  here,  and  do  much  good  for  God  and 
His  holy  Church  ;  and  now,  Brothers,  I  must  leave 
you  for  a  while  with  Father  Attalus.  As  the  days 
go  by  we  can  hear  more  of  Hibernia.  Later  we 
will  go  to  Complin,  for  the  darkness  gathers,  and 
we  must  rise,  as  you  well  know,  for  the  midnight 
office,  and  to-morrow  we  have  much  work  to  do. 
May  God  strengthen  us  for  the  task,"  said  the 
Abbot  as  he  went  to  his  cell. 

After  Complin  they  were  shown  to  their  cells, 
and  the  weary  pilgrims  were  soon  resting  in  deep 
sleep,  till  the  midnight  call  to  the  office  awakened 
them  and  brought  them  to  chant  the  Matins  and 
Lauds,  after  which  service  they  again  retired  till 
the  signal  for  Prime  told  them  that  the  monk's 
day  had  begun,  and  with  Celtic  zeal  and  energy 
the  newcomers  took  up  the  work  at  Bobbio. 

Thus  the  days  passed  into  weeks,  till  in  early 
July  two  more  monks  found  their  way  into  the 
lovely  vale  of  Trebbia.  They  were  Cagnoald,  the 
Frank,  and  Gurganus,  the  Briton.  The  latter  Col- 
umbanus  had  left  at  a  little  village  on  the  Rhine 
to  care  for  the  people  till  other  priests  could  re 
lieve  them.  And  now  after  a  stay  of  three  years 
at  Zurich,  he  had  been  relieved  by  two  native 
catechists,  and  having  learned  at  Arbon  that  the 
Abbot  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  Milan  he  had  fol 
lowed  him  with  Cagnoald  over  the  mountains. 
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It  was,  indeed,  a  happy  meeting  and  a  glad  re 
union  for  all  the  missionaries,  and  God  seemed  to 
be  sending  Columbanus  much  help.  The  com 
munity  now  comprised  six  professed  members — 
three  Hibernians,  two  Franks,  and  one  Briton. 

So  again  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  Abbot 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  community, 
who  had  come  to  him  for  guidance  and  instruc 
tion,  and  again  his  cares  began  to  multiply.  The 
school  was  growing  rapidly.  The  king  was  grow 
ing  very  fond  of  the  monks  at  Bobbio,  and  often 
called  Columbanus  to  Milan  to  preach  to  the 
court. 

The  whole  of  Northern  Italy  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  infested  with  the  vicious  heresy  called 
Arianism,  which  for  two  hundred  years  afflicted 
the  Church  of  God.  Driven  out  from  the  east 
by  the  vigor  of  Athanasius,  its  instigators  sought 
refuge  in  Italy,  but  when  Pope  Gregory  pursued 
them  thither  they  betook  themselves  to  the  new 
nations,  and  spread  their  errors  among  these,  and 
so  successful  were  they  that  the  whole  of  Austrasia 
and  Lombardy  was  for  a  time  in  their  clutches. 
Yea  !  even  King  Agilulph  and  Queen  Theolinda 
were  their  followers  ;  so  that  Columbanus  found 
the  enemy  in  possession  when  he  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

The  Arians  were  everywhere,  and  most  active 
in  Church  and  State. 

"  The  Arians  !     Who  are  these  Arians  that  we 
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hear  so  much  about  in  this  country  ?  "  asked  Father 
Comenim  of  the  Abbot  one  day  as  they  were  sit 
ting  together  shortly  after  his  arrival.  "  Are  they 
one  of  the  tribes  of  this  section  ?  " 

"  No,  but  they  embrace  many  tribes,"  replied 
the  Abbot,  "  for  Arianism  is  an  heretical  sect,  a 
heresy  which  comes  to  us  from  the  East.  Arius 
was  a  priest  of  Alexandria  who  lived  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  proud, 
arrogant  man,  lacking  in  piety,  but  inflated  with 
so-called  philosophy.  Contrary  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church,  he  taught  the  people  that  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were  not  equal,  but 
that  the  Father  was  older  than  the  Son.  This,  of 
course,  led  to  other  errors,  and  must  in  course  of 
time  destroy  all  supernatural  religion.  These 
errors  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in 
325.  The  early  church  was  compelled  to  combat 
this  error  in  many  forms,  for  the  divinity  of  Christ 
was  the  chief  point  of  attack.  Once  it  could  be 
proved  that  Christ  was  not  the  real  Son  of  God, 
equal  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  in  time 
and  all  things,  then  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian 
ity  must  in  time  fall  to  pieces,  for  the  mere  human 
Christ,  whilst  He  might  help,  could  never  hold 
men's  souls  very  long.  We  need  more  than  hu 
man  help  ;  we  need  the  divine  assistance  con 
stantly." 

11  But  why,"  asked  Father  Comenim,  "  do  men 
presume  to  inject  their  own  opinions  into  the  doc- 
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trines  which,  as  Christians,  they  ought  to  consider 
divine  ?  Is  it  not  far  better  for  us  to  depend  upon 
the  Inspired  Word  than  to  rely  upon  any  merely 
human  fancy?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  Father  Comenim,  if  all  men  had  faith 
and  trust  in  God  as  thou  hast,  that  would  be  the 
case.  Yet,  alas  !  many  so-called  Christians  are 
bent  upon  glorifying  themselves  by  means  of  their 
own  opinions,  and  this  vain  conceit  is  sometimes 
found  even  among  churchmen,"  replied  the  Ab 
bot  sadly.  "  But  see,  here  comes  our  young 
deacon,  Domoalis  1  I  wonder  what  he  wants,  and 
why  he  hastens." 

"  A  messenger  from  the  king,  Father  Abbot," 
said  Domoalis,  "  a  priest,  awaits  thee  in  the  guest 
house." 

"  I  will  go  with  thee,  Domoalis,"  said  the  Ab 
bot  ;  and  upon  arriving  at  the  guest-house,  he 
found  there  the  king's  chaplain,  who  greeted  him 
kindly,  saying  :  "  Truly,  Father  Abbot,  thou  hast 
made  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose ;  thou 
hast  brought  down  a  part  of  heaven  to  earth,  and 
transplanted  it  on  this  mountainside." 

"  Peace,  Father  Justus,  peace.  May  God  give 
us  time  and  strength  to  do  still  more  for  His 
glory.  Good  King  Agilulph  gave  us  this  lovely 
spot,  and  his  gracious  queen  has  always  been  our 
friend.  To  both  of  them  we  are  deeply  grate 
ful." 

"  Yes,  Father  Abbot ;  but  I  can  remember  what 
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a  desolate  place  this  same  Bobbio  was  when  the 
king  gave  it  to  thee,"  answered  the  chaplain. 

"The  glory  is  God's,  not  ours,"  replied  the  Ab 
bot.  "  He  has  blessed  us  beyond  our  merits.  The 
people  here  are  very  kind  to  us,  and  we  love  to 
serve  them  for  Christ's  sake.  May  we  always  de 
serve  their  kindness." 

"  Not  only  the  people  are  mindful  of  thee, 
Father,  but  our  noble  King  Agilulph  and  his 
good  Queen  Theolinda  love  and  reverence  thee, 
and  have  sent  me  to  greet  thee  and  commend 
thy  great  work  here  at  Bobbio.  They  intend  to 
visit  thee  soon,  but  in  the  meantime  they  have 
asked  me  to  invite  thee  to  Milan,  where  they  may 
hear  from  thee  some  good  instructions  on  the 
doctrines  of  Christ.  The  king  requests  thee  to 
favor  the  court  with  a  sermon  at  the  cathedral 
in  Milan  on  Pentecost  Sunday  next.  The  Bishop 
also  joins  in  this  request,  and  sends  you  his  greet 
ings.  Canst  thou  arrange  to  come,  Father  Abbot  ? 
There  will  be  a  great  gathering  of  visiting  princes 
and  a  great  bishop  from  Istria,"  said  the  chap 
lain. 

"  If  my  poor  services  will  be  of  any  use  to  the 
king,  I  am  at  his  service ;  but  methinks  that 
there  are  others  at  Milan  who  could  do  better  for 
the  occasion  and  might  like  the  honor." 

"The  king  prefers  you  and  hopes  that  your 
great  piety  will  suggest  something  besides  con 
troversy,  and  that  your  eloquence  will  arouse 
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the  nobles  to  a  better  life,"  said  the  chaplain. 
"  Choose  thy  own  subject,  but  let  it  be  a  lesson 
that  we  may  all  need.  And  now,  Father  Abbot, 
after  another  glance  around  your  peaceful  home 
I  must  return,  as  there  is  much  work  at  the  court, 
and  I  cannot  linger.  The  king  is  very  restless 
these  days." 

Together  they  walked  through  the  little  cloister 
and  out  to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
through  the  gardens,  the  old  Abbot  rehearsing 
his  plans  for  a  school  that  would  in  time  emulate 
Luxeuil  and  save  the  Lombards  from  error  and 
ignorance. 

"  But  we  must  go  slowly,"  said  the  Abbot. 
"  Luxeuil,  Annegrai,  and  Fountains  required 
many  years  and  many  lives  before  they  became 
great  houses  of  God." 

"  And,  Father  Abbot,  is  Luxeuil  in  the  Vosges 
such  a  lovely  spot,  and  has  it  become  such  a 
great  school  as  people  say?  I  have  heard  much 
— yes,  very  much  about  the  teachers  and  scholars 
of  Luxeuil.  Tell  me  something  more  about  it," 
said  the  chaplain  ;  "  I  will  wait  to  hear  it." 

Such  a  request  was  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  old 
Abbot,  for  he  never  wearied  of  thinking  and  talk 
ing  about  his  beloved  Luxeuil ;  so  again  he  re 
hearsed  the  story  of  his  early  beginnings  with 
its  many  trials  and  hardships,  his  later  prosperity 
and  success,  and  the  late  reverses  of  his  school. 

And  as  he  related   the   story  of  his  last  days 
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there,  big  tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes,  so  big  that 
they  seemed  to  fill  up  the  sockets,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment,  and  recovering  himself,  he  said : 
"  Forgive  my  foolishness,  holy  Father.  This 
human  weakness  is  the  last  thing  to  leave  us. 
Ask  me  no  more— God  knows  all.  It  was  all  for 
Him,  as  is  this  work." 

"  Truly,  Father  Abbot,  I  thank  thee  and  regret 
that  such  reward  was  thine  after  all  thy  labors. 
Let  us  hope  that  Agilulph  and  Theolinda  will 
be  more  grateful  and  appreciative.  Yet  God,  as 
you  say,  knows  it  all  and  will  reward  it  all,"  said 
the  chaplain.  "  Now  I  must  go.  Yonder  comes 
my  carriage.  We  will  meet  at  Pentecost  in 
Milan.  God  prosper  thee  and  thy  work,  Father 
Abbot." 

"  And  give  thee  His  peace,"  replied  the  Abbot. 

Then  they  departed,  the  messenger  carrying 
back  the  Abbot's  promise  to  preach  the  Pentecost 
sermon  at  Milan,  and  the  Abbot  bowed  down  with 
humiliation  and  self-distrust  that  he  should  have 
been  selected  for  this  task,  now  only  two  weeks 
distant. 

Then  calling  Domoalis,  he  said :  "  Get  thee 
ready,  my  son.  I  must  go  to  my  cave  at  Trebbia 
for  prayer  and  meditation."  To  Prior  Attalus  he 
gave  his  usual  directions  and  departed  to  the 
cave,  where  for  five  whole  days  he  fasted  and 
prayed  and  prepared  his  sermon  for  Pentecost. 
When  all  was  ready  he  returned  to  his  monastery 
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to  await  the  time  for  his  journey.  The  chaplain 
had  offered  him  a  conveyance,  but  this  he  de 
clined,  saying  he  preferred  to  start  and  arrive  at 
Milan  as  he  pleased.  Consequently  when,  on  the 
appointed  day,  he  entered  Milan  by  the  mountain 
road,  it  was  found  he  had  made  the  journey  on 
foot. 

It  was  early  in  the  day  when  the  aged  monk, 
with  scrip  and  pilgrim's  staff,  entered  the  city  of 
Milan.  The  sun  was  already  bathing  the  city  in 
its  genial  warmth  and  dissolving  the  mists  of  the 
night.  The  Abbot  had  spent  the  night  in  the 
forest  as  he  usually  did  when  away  from  his  mon 
astic  rath,  for  he  felt  more  at  home  with  God  in 
the  leafy  wilderness  away  from  all  distractions. 
The  city  streets  were  astir  with  people  of  differ 
ent  kinds — the  gay  Romans  and  the  wild  Lom 
bards  were  in  evidence  everywhere.  Crowds  were 
flocking  to  the  church  for  Mass,  so  that  the  Abbot 
had  ample  chance  to  observe  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  mountain  people,  and  to  notice 
how  vain  and  conceited  they  were  of  the  position 
of  their  city  as  the  residence  of  the  king. 

Arriving  at  the  cathedral,  he  found  it  rilled  to 
the  doors  with  all  kinds  of  people  and  soldiers 
pacing  back  and  forth  on  guard.  The  services 
were  to  be  solemn,  and  the  altar  was  resplendent 
with  lights  and  flowers,  and  the  brilliant  robes  of 
the  officiating  priests  shone  in  splendor. 

When  the  Abbot   arose   to   preach,  a   hushed 
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silence  fell  upon  the  motley  crowd.  For  two  full 
hours  his  discourse  continued  upon  the  height 
and  depth  and  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
the  marvelous  work  of  God  in  the  Incarnation. 
With  all  the  learning"  and  eloquence  at  his  com 
mand,  he  depicted  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
from  Scripture  as  well  as  tradition  he  proved 
the  virgin  birth  of  the  Saviour,  condemning  with 
the  utmost  force  the  heretics  who  followed  Arius 
and  his  errors. 
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If,  therefore,  any  one  bearing  a  command  does  not  im 
mediately  arise,  let  him  be  judged  disobedient.  Also,  he 
who  contradicts  incurs  the  sin  of  contempt,  and  conse 
quently  is  guilty  not  only  of  the  sin  of  disobedience,  but  by 
showing  to  others  the  way  of  contradiction,  becomes  the 
destroyer  of  many  people. — From  the  Rule  of  St.  Colum- 
banus,  Chapters  I,  2. 

THE  Abbot  and  Father  Attalus  sat  on  the 
mountainside  in  the  cool  of  the  early  evening 
looking  down  at  the  little  settlement  before  them. 

To  the  north  stood  the  old  church  now  restored 
to  its  former  beauty,  whilst  near  it  was  the  Abbot's 
cell  and  the  cells  of  the  other  monks, — about  a 
score  in  all,  each  with  its  own  little  garden  of  flow 
ers,  where  some  of  the  monks  were  now  busy  at 
work.  To  the  south,  a  short  distance  down  the 
hillside,  were  the  scholars'  quarters,  and  these,  ac 
cording  to  the  Celtic  custom,  were  outside  of  the 
monastic  rath.  The  school,  as  it  was  usually 
called,  was  not  a  great  structure.  On  the  con 
trary,  it  was  a  long,  low  building,  or  rather  a  suc 
cession  of  buildings,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  just  as  convenience  seemed  to  dictate.  In 
the  center  was  a  large  stone  chimney  resembling  a 
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round  tower,  and  this  served  for  kitchen  and  heat 
ing  purposes.  Attached  to  this  was  the  study  hall, 
dormitory  and  refectory.  Such  was  the  school, 
for  as  yet  there  were  no  separate  recitation  rooms. 
The  teachers  gave  their  lessons  at  stated  times,  in 
one  large  hall  where  all  could  benefit  by  the  in 
struction — music,  grammar,  numbers  and  religion, 
these  were  the  subjects  studied. 

The  evening  was  calm  and  pleasant ;  the  scene 
was  beautiful  and  inspiring,  and  as  the  old  Abbot 
glanced  at  the  scholars  indulging  in  their  various 
amusements,  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  Father  Attalus,  we  must  build  again  or 
turn  away  those  who  come  to  us  for  instruction, 
and  this  we  ought  not  to  do,  whilst  there  is  stone 
in  the  mountains,  timber  in  the  forest  and  strength 
in  our  limbs.  We  need  more  room.  We  must 
have  a  room  where  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  be 
transcribed  and  illuminated.  We  must  have  a 
hall  for  studies  also,  where  the  scholars  may 
gather  in  cold  and  wet  weather.  To-morrow  we 
will  begin  it  on  yonder  hillside." 

And  on  the  morrow  they  did  begin  the  new 
hall,  and  worked  at  it  steadily  for  many  weeks  ; 
the  Abbot  himself  not  only  directing  the  work, 
but  actually  helping  to  carry  on  his  aged  shoulders 
heavy  timbers,  thus  encouraging  both  the  old  and 
the  young  to  work  cheerfully  for  God. 

Finally  the  new  hall  was  finished  and  dedicated 
to  God,  and  the  monks  now  felt  that  their  work 
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could  go  on  much  better.  The  Abbot  rejoiced, 
for  he  knew  that  this  would  be  his  last  great  work. 
He  also  felt  that  St.  Peter's  would  in  time  become 
not  only  a  great  school,  but  would  be  a  citadel  of 
orthodoxy  against  the  false  views  of  the  Arians, 
whose  one  idea  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  Church 
of  Christ  a  mere  human  organization.  To  meet 
and  defeat  this  heresy  was  the  aim  of  Columbanus 
and  his  monks  at  Bobbio. 

"  Father  Abbot,  we  must  root  out  this  dreadful 
plague  ;  it  is  ruining  the  faith  of  the  people.  See 
how  insidiously  its  abettors  act.  Some  of  these 
Arian  clergy  have  assured  the  king  and  the  queen 
that  Pope  Boniface  is  no  longer  a  Catholic.  They 
accuse  him  of  fraternizing  with  heretics,  and  al 
lowing  them  all  manner  of  privileges,  and  they 
also  accuse  him  of  condemning  the  '  Three  Chap 
ters,'  and  the  king  believes  all  these  charges," 
said  Father  Comenim  with  much  feeling. 

"  They  are  hypocrites  and  liars,"  answered  the 
Abbot;  "this  is  always  the  heretics'  last  resort. 
They  have  deceived  the  king  on  the  question  of 
the  '  Three  Chapters '  and  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don. 

"  But  be  not  excited,  Father  Comenim ;  this  is  an 
old  trick  of  the  heretics.  They  attack  the  general 
hoping  thereby  to  discredit  him  and  to  scatter  his 
followers,  but  with  God's  help  we  will  match  them 
and  overcome  them." 

"  Yet  the  king  and  queen  and  the  whole  court 
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circle  believe  these  false  charges  against  our  holy 
Pope  Boniface,  and  the  errors  of  Arianism  are 
spreading  greatly/'  replied  Father  Comenim. 
"  Only  yesterday,  when  talking  to  one  of  the 
nobles  about  his  careless  life,  he  retorted :  *  Let 
Rome  purge  itself  of  its  opposition  to  the  Three 
Chapters  !  Does  not  Pope  Boniface  openly  honor 
heretics  instead  of  condemning  them  ?  " 

"  And  were  not  these  same  charges  made  against 
our  Divine  Master  ?  Was  He  not  also  accused  of 
honoring  sinners  when  He  sought  to  win  them  to 
virtue  ?  Yes,  I  know  it  is  all  very  aggravating  to 
hear  these  Arians  preaching  themselves  and  their 
own  opinions,  especially  when  we  know  from  their 
own  admissions  that  they  are  seeking  their  own 
glory  and  not  God's." 

"  But  couldst  thou  not  hurry  thy  letter  to  Pope 
Boniface  ?  The  king  seems  well  disposed  to  us 
and  the  Pope's  answer  would,  I  am  sure,  help  us." 

"  In  this  case  I  suppose  I  must  do  as  the  king 
requests,  although  I  fear  that  my  words  may  be 
misunderstood.  Yet  such  a  consideration  must 
not  prevent  me  from  doing  what  I  can  to  relieve 
the  situation.  Yes,  Comenim,  I  must  hasten  the 
letter.  The  Pope  should  know  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Lombardy.  Let  us  pray  for  success." 

In  another  week  the  letter  was  written  and  dis 
patched  by  a  messenger  to  Rome,  but  on  the  ar 
rival  of  the  messenger  at  Rome  a  great  council 
was  in  progress  and  the  Pantheon  temple  was  be- 
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ing  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  holy 
martyrs.  The  people  of  the  city  were  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  and  processions  were  marching 
and  banners  were  floating  and  all  seemed  bent  on 
escaping  any  business  that  did  not  concern  the 
passing  occasions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  little  school  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Bobbio  was  growing  in  favor  with  the  people, 
for  not  only  did  the  monks  train  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  books,  but  they  also 
made  them  skilled  workers  in  the  various  handi 
crafts  of  the  day,  and  taught  them  the  practice  of 
religion,  thus  making  them  useful  members  of  so 
ciety  as  well  as  good  Catholics.  To  accomplish 
this  the  Abbot  spared  neither  himself  nor  others, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  planting  the  seeds  of 
faith  and  good  works  deep  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  who  came  under  his  influence. 

Like  his  Divine  Master  he  never  ceased  to  im 
press  upon  others  what  he  himself  realized  from 
childhood, — that  life  on  earth  was  not  worth  living 
unless  it  was  lived  for  God  by  self-sanctification 
and  personal  service  to  Christ,  the  Model  of  every 
Christian  life.  Great  love  for  true  learning  as 
practiced  at  the  new  monastic  school  of  Bobbio 
brought  many  visitors  to  St.  Peter's.  These  came 
sometimes  in  large  parties  to  see  and  observe. 
Consequently  it  was  no  unusual  thing  when  on  a 
bright  morning  in  May  a  group  of  visitors  ap 
peared  at  the  entrance  of  the  school. 
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There  were  two  richly-clad  noblemen  and  two 
poorly-clad  monks  who  sought  admittance  at  the 
rough  stone  gate,  and  as  they  waited  for  the  por 
ter's  coming  one  of  them  said  : 

"  I  am  glad  we  came  round  by  the  sea.  I  like 
the  coast  scenery  so  much." 

"Yes,  the  Reviere  is  always  glorious  at  this 
season,"  said  the  other.  "  What  think  you,  Father 
Eustace,  will  be  the  outcome 'of  our  errand?  If 
the  great  Abbot  agrees  to  return  with  us,  we  may 
take  the  mountain  road  into  the  Vosges." 

"  I  do  hope  he  will  come  ;  we  need  him  much, — 
life  at  Luxeuil  has  not  been  the  same  since  he  left 
us  ;  and  although  it  is  only  three  years,  it  seems 
twice  three  to  most  of  us." 

Speaking  thus,  they  soon  entered  the  cool  wood 
land  drive  that  led  to  the  Abbey,  and  were  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Abbot,  who  was  much  re 
joiced  and  surprised  to  meet  his  old  friends  from 
Gaul,  and  especially  to  hear  from  them  of  his  be 
loved  Luxeuil. 

"We  have  come  to  lead  thee  back — back  to 
thy  beloved  home,  Father  Abbot,  where  all  thy 
monks  await  thee,  and  will  welcome  thee  with 
joy,"  said  Father  Eustace.  "  It  was  indeed  a 
happy  thought  of  the  king,  for  when  we  went  to 
him  to  ask  for  thy  return,  he  said : 

" '  And  where  now  is  Abbot  Columbanus,  that 
man  of  God  who  years  ago  prophesied  that  I 
should  one  day  become  master  of  Austrasia,  and 
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Burgundy  and  Orleans,  as  well  as  of  Neustria, 
and  be  sole  king  of  the  Franks, — where  is  the 
holy  man?' 

"  'At  Bobbio,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards; 
King  Agilulph  loves  him  much,'  I  replied  to  him. 

" '  Go  to  him,  Abbot  Eustace ;  seek  him  out, 
and  bring  him  back  to  my  kingdom.  He  belongs 
to  us.  He  must  have  his  Abbey  back, — he  will 
be  my  counselor  and  friend.  Tell  him  that  Clothair 
will  protect  him,  and  Burgundy  will  rejoice  at  his 
coming.' 

"  Such  is  the  king's  message,  Father  Abbot,  and 
we  all  pray  thee  to  return  to  thy  beloved  Luxeuil, 
and  to  bless  us  again  by  thy  Holy  Rule.  Thy 
monks  of  Luxeuil  all  join  in  this  request  for  thy 
speedy  return,"  said  Eustace. 

"Aye,  Abbot  Eustace,  the  king  is  very  good 
and  thoughtful  of  me,  but  methinks  he  would  not 
long  endure  my  strictness  upon  his  careless  life. 
He,  too,  has  trampled  upon  God's  law,  for  did  he 
not  have  two  of  his  own  brother's  children  cruelly 
slaughtered,  and  did  he  not  consent  to  poor  Brune- 
hilde's  death  ?  Clothair  has  many  crimes  to  ex 
piate.  The  finger  of  God  has  led  me  here,  and 
here  I  have  chosen  my  rest.  No,  I  cannot  return 
to  Burgundy.  Why,  I  know  not,  but  God  knows, 
and  the  short  time  I  have  to  live  must  be  spent 
here,"  spoke  the  Abbot. 

Then  the  king's  special  messengers  continued 
their  pleadings  and  showed  the  Abbot  how  mat- 
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ters  stood,  and  why  Clothair  called  him.  They 
asked  him  to  take  more  time  to  consider  the  king's 
request,  and  they  would  wait. 

On  hearing  the  king's  message  of  good-will 
again,  and  his  many  promises  the  Abbot  paused 
long  and  thoughtfully,  and  then  he  said :  "  Good 
Abbot  Eustace,  thou  knowest  how  much  this  mes 
sage  means  to  me,  so  I  will  not  answer  thee  now. 
To-morrow  I  will  be  more  composed.  I  must  seek 
God's  direction.  He  will  manifest  His  will  in 
prayer.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  show  you  our 
small  but  beautiful  St.  Peter's. 

"  Although  our  school  and  cloister  is  not  as 
Harge  and  famous  as  is  St.  Peter's  at  Luxeuil,  yet 
we  are  very  happy,  and  God  is  praised  here  in 
these  lofty  mountains  as  fervently  as  in  our  lovely 
Luxeuil." 

The  visitors  consented  to  wait  for  some  days 
with  the  monks  of  Bobbio,  striving  to  induce  Ab 
bot  Columbanus  to  return  with  them,  but  could 
not  succeed. 

But  whilst  conversing  one  day,  the  Abbot  said : 
"Now  tell  me,  Father  Eustace,  something  more 
about  Thierry  and  Brunehilde.  Did  they  die  re 
pentant  or  did  they  spurn  God's  grace  to  the 
end?" 

"  Some  say  '  yes,'  and  others  say  '  no.*  But 
those  who  claim  to  have  seen  it  say  it  was  an 
awful  sight  to  see  the  once  powerful  and  proud 
queen  humbled  into  the  dust. 
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"  Neither  did  Thierry  long  enjoy  his  triumph, 
for  he,  also,  died  the  death  of  the  wicked,  six 
months  afterwards. 

"  With  Thierry's  death  Brunehilde  lost  all  her 
power,  for  Clothair  II,  the  son  of  her  old  enemy 
Fredegonda,  accused  her  before  the  State's  Coun 
cil  of  Gaul  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  ten  kings,  as  well  as  that  of  Bishop  Desiderious, 
of  Vienne.  She  was  stretched  on  the  rack  and 
tormented  as  she  had  tormented  others.  Then, 
later,  she  was  tied  to  a  wild  horse,  and  dragged 
to  death  in  613. " 

"Poor  Brunehilde,"  said  the  Abbot;  "so  this 
was  her  end.  Thus  she  died  ;  peace  to  her  rest 
less,  ambitious  soul.  May  God  judge  her  merci 
fully,  and  forgive  her  for  all  she  did  to  others,  a? 
I  forgive  her  for  her  injustice  to  me  and  my  faith 
ful  Celtic  monks.  She  was  the  last  of  our  perse 
cutors.  I  have  lived  to  see  them  all  go  down. 
My  time  must  be  nearing  its  end.  Not  that  I 
have  deserved  this  privilege,  but  God  would 
teach  me  a  lesson,  'that  injustices  are  always 
punished,  and  that  our  day  of  judgment  is  ever 
near.'  And  poor  Waldolinus,  I  felt  he  would  one 
day  repent.  I  hope  he  may  come  this  way. 
Father  Eustace,  as  Superior,  always  be  mindful 
of  this  great  truth." 

"From  thee,  Father  Abbot,  I  have  always  learned 
this  lesson,  and  that  is  one  reason  we  all  desire 
thee  back  to  Luxeuil,"  replied  the  monk. 
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"  To  you  and  the  good  monks  of  Luxeuil  I  am 
deeply  grateful,  but  I  fear  this  cannot  be — here  is 
my  abiding-place,"  said  the  old  Abbot.  Then 
taking  a  letter  he  gave  it  to  Eustace,  saying : 
"  Carry  this  letter  back  to  King  Clothair ;  it  will 
explain  to  him  my  reasons  for  not  returning  to  his 
kingdom.  It  will  also  request  him  to  protect  and 
watch  over  my  schools. 

"  And  to  you,  Father  Eustace,  I  again  confide 
the  care  of  St.  Peter's.  Attains  and  I  will  stay 
here.  Care  for  my  beloved  monks  at  Annegrai 
and  Luxeuil  and  Fountains.  Guard  them  and 
help  them  to  keep  the  Rule.  God  will  prosper 
thee  and  one  day  Luxeuil  will  become  the  light 
of  Eastern  Gaul  and  her  sons  will  be  the  guardians 
and  fathers  of  the  Church.  Father  Attalus  will 
stay  with  me,  and  help  me  to  found  a  new  citadel 
of  Orthodoxy  here  among  the  Lombards  and 
degenerate  Romans. 

"  And  now,  good  Abbot  Eustace,  go  in  peace. 
Let  not  your  human  pleadings  seduce  me  from 
my  work  here.  In  some  not  distant  day  when 
you  learn  that  God  has  called  me  back  to  Him 
self — the  fountain  of  light  and  love — then,  Eustace 
and  Valery,  pray  for  Columbanus,  the  sinner." 

Saying  this  he  gave  the  two  monks  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  blessed  their  departure.  He  then  went 
about  his  daily  work  at  Bobbio,  feeling  that  he 
had  conquered  himself  once  more  by  denying 
himself  the  vindication  and  the  earthly  glory  his 
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return  would  have  brought  him.  He  rejoiced  that 
he  could  make  another  offering  to  the  Master. 

"  It  is  as  I  feared,"  said  Valery,  when  they 
passed  out  the  gates  of  St.  Peter's  and  began 
their  journey  homeward.  "  The  great  Abbot  is 
doing  God's  work  and  not  his  own — and  he  feels 
that,  just  as  God  wanted  him  once  in  Gaul,  so  He 
wants  him  now  in  Italy.  If  he  felt  that  God 
wished  him  to  leave  this  lovely  mountain  solitude 
and  again  take  up  the  care  of  Luxeuil,  he  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment,  for  he  lives  from  day  to 
day  only  to  do  God's  will.  He  is  the  holiest 
human  being  I  have  ever  known.  Should  he 
permit  it  I  would  leave  Luxeuil  at  once  and  join 
him  in  his  new  solitude,  but  yesterday  when  I 
proposed  this  to  him,  he  said :  '  No,  Valery  ;  stay 
where  God  has  placed  you.  Be  a  lovely  flower 
in  His  garden  of  Luxeuil.  Should  He  ever  de 
sire  to  transplant  you  to  another  place,  He  will 
pluck  you  up  so  completely  that  you  cannot  resist 
His  holy  will.  Aye,  Valery,  I  am  only  a  poor 
rolling  stone  in  God's  creation,  but  so  long  as  it 
is  His  holy  will,  I  am  satisfied  to  roll.'  These 
were  his  words,"  said  Valery,  "  and  I  shall  never 
forget  them." 

That  same  night  as  the  monks  were  singing 
the  Complin  service,  the  Abbot  suddenly  stopped, 
and  said  aloud  :  "  Let  us  pray  for  the  soul  of  our 
repentant  Brother  Waldolinus  of  Luxeuil.  He 
has  just  been  drowned  in  Lake  Constance." 
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And  sure  enough  this  very  thing  had  happened, 
as  they  learned  later  on,  for  when  Brother  Waldo- 
linus  left  St.  Peter's,  he  went  directly  to  his  court 
favorites  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  and  was  soon 
placed  in  the  king's  service  as  one  of  the  scribes. 
This  change  of  life  from  the  daily  routine  of  mon 
astic  rule  to  the  gaieties  of  the  court  brought 
him  much  joy ;  but  as  the  weeks  and  the  months 
passed  into  a  year,  jealousy  began  to  spring  up, 
and  many  false  charges  were  made  against  him, 
until  finally  he  was  accused  of  being  in  conspiracy 
against  one  of  Brunehilde's  pet  schemes. 

Then  she  planned  for  his  ruin,  had  him  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  lingered  for  months,  for 
gotten  and  neglected.  This  gave  him  ample  time 
to  reflect  on  the  emptiness  of  human  love  and 
friendship,  and  how  basely  ungrateful  he  had  been 
to  Abbot  Columbanus  and  his  brethren  at  Luxeuil. 
So,  when  he  was  finally  released,  he  turned  his 
face  towards  St.  Peter's  to  end  his  days  in  pen 
ance  for  the  past. 

When  he  arrived  the  monks  were  singing  the 
Complin  service,  and  he  begged  admittance  to 
the  presence  of  Prior  Eustace.  The  monks  re 
ceived  him  back  into  St.  Peter's  as  a  penitent, 
and  he  who  had  formerly  revolted  at  the  severity 
of  Abbot  Columbanus's  Penitential  now  added 
new  penances  to  those  already  prescribed.  He 
swept  and  cleaned  the  cells,  toiled  in  the  fields, 
cared  for  the  cattle  and  showed  himself  to  be  a 
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model  of  humility  and  repentance.  But  even  this 
he  did  not  consider  enough,  for,  when  the  time 
of  his  probation  was  over,  and  all  felt  he  had  re 
paired  the  scandal  which  he  had  formerly  given 
to  the  Brethren,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  follow 
Columbanus  into  exile,  and  to  serve  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  So  he,  with  pilgrim's  staff 
in  hand,  set  out  for  Metz,  intending  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  his  Abbot. 

From  Metz  he  went  on  to  Manheim,  and  up  the 
Rhine  to  Tuggen,  and  on  to  Bregenz,  where  he 
met  Father  Gall  and  his  fellow  monks.  There  he 
learned  that  Abbot  Columbanus  had  passed  over 
the  Alps,  and  was  now  doing  missionary  work 
among  the  Lombards. 

"  I  must  follow  him,"  said  Waldolinus;  "  I  can 
never  rest  till  I  reach  him  and  secure  his  pardon 
for  the  sorrow  I  caused  him,  and  the  scandal  I 
gave  to  the  Brethren  at  Luxeuil."  But  God  had 
ordained  it  otherwise  and  accepted  the  penitent's 
will  for  the  deed.  Waldolinus  never  reached 
Bobbio,  and  never  again  saw  Abbot  Columbanus 
in  this  life,  for  whilst  waiting  at  Bregenz  for  a 
chance  to  go  over  the  Alps  he  was  drowned  during 
a  storm  on  the  lake — just  as  the  Abbot  had  told 
his  monks  at  Complin. 

It  was  May  when  the  king's  messengers  had 
come  to  Bobbio  with  the  invitation  from  the 
monks  of  Luxeuil  for  the  return  of  their  beloved 
Abbot  Columbanus.  The  summer  had  now 
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passed  by  and  autumn  had  come.  The  Abbey 
school  was  once  more  in  session,  but  the  number 
of  its  scholars  was  greater  than  ever.  The  great 
Abbot  of  Bobbio  and  his  wonderful  work  was 
talked  of  throughout  Lombardy.  Yet  the  Abbot 
himself  was  the  last  one  to  take  pleasure  in  this 
passing  glory.  In  fact  as  the  days  drifted  by  him 
he  seemed  to  have  no  time  for  aught  but  the  ad 
vancement  of  God's  glory,  and  of  late  he  had 
become  more  silent  and  prayerful.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be  gradually  disentangling  itself  from 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  as  well  as  its  cares 
and  activities. 

He  lived  much  alone,  and  communed  much 
with  God.  He  prayed  much  ;  he  fasted  much  ; 
he  talked  little ;  he  exhorted  much.  He  seemed 
to  be  awaiting  the  arrival  of  somebody  or  expect 
ing  a  summons  to  move  on  to  some  other  place, 
for  he  often  hesitated  to  take  up  new  ideas  or  to 
make  any  new  plans,  leaving  these  things  entirely 
to  Prior  Attalus  and  the  others.  Some  said  he 
had  seen  a  vision  of  God,  and  others  thought  it 
was  old  age  creeping  on  him.  But  all  agreed 
that  the  Abbot  was  daily  becoming  more  spiritual 
and  heavenly  minded. 
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"  And,  oh  !  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my  heart, 
Like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be  broken, 
How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart, 
Yearn  for  thine  ear  to  drink  its  last  deep  token  I 
It  were  so  sweet,  amid  death's  gathering  gloom, 
To  see  thee,  Absalom  !  " 

NOVEMBER  i,  615,  was  a  day  of  great  rejoic 
ing  in  St.  Peter's  at  Bobbio.  It  was  the  newly- 
proclaimed  festival  of  All  Saints,  for  although 
Pope  Boniface  -IV  had  cleansed  the  old  Pantheon 
from  the  last  stains  of  idolatry,  and  dedicated  it 
to  God  in  honor  of  all  the  saints,  yet  the  observ 
ance  of  the  new  festival  had  passed  slowly  from 
place  to  place. 

This  year  it  was  kept  as  a  grand  Christian 
Memorial  Day  throughout  Italy,  and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  much  religious  ceremony  and  joy. 
The  people  had  flocked  into  St.  Peter's  in  large 
crowds  to  witness  the  beautiful  services.  Abbot 
Columbanus  preached  the  sermon  with  his  usual 
vigor,  and  its  earnest  fervor  and  spiritual  faith  im 
pressed  every  one  present. 

Then  day  followed  day  into  weeks,  and  the 
440 
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breath  of  winter  at  times  swept  down  from  the 
Alps  as  if  to  remind  the  secluded  valleys  and  hill 
sides  of  Bobbio  to  prepare  for  ice  and  snow.  The 
monks  of  St.  Peter's  were  busy  making  ready  for 
the  on-coming  of  winter,  and  during  these  days  the 
Abbot  seemed  to  regain  some  of  his  former  ac 
tivity.  But  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November, 
his  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  mon 
astery  redoubled.  The  whole  day  long  he  was 
busy  about  the  affairs  of  the  monastery. 

In  the  early  morning  he  had  been  the  first  in 
the  chapel,  and  had  begun  the  office  with  much 
vigor.  Then  followed  a  Mass  for  the  Brethren, 
and  this  he  also  sang  with  great  fervor.  But  at 
breakfast  he  was  missing.  Yet  this  absence  did 
not  attract  much  attention,  for  in  his  many  auster 
ities  he  frequently  fasted  till  noon,  and  sometimes 
till  evening.  Later  in  the  day,  however,  he  visited 
his  monks  at  their  various  occupations,  in  field 
and  shop  and  cattle  shed,  commending  and  ex 
horting  in  turn  each  for  his  work. 

Finally,  turning  his  footsteps  to  the  school, 
he  listened  patiently  to  the  scholars'  recitations, 
and  added  a  few  words  of  his  own  explanation  to 
that  of  the  teachers,  for  he  was  intensely  fond  of 
learning,  not  for  the  worldly  profit  or  glory  it  gave, 
but  because  when  guided  by  religion  it  brought 
man  closer  to  God,  and  made  him  more  helpful  to 
his  fellow  creatures.  Next  to  the  church,  the 
school  was  his  delight.  He  loved  to  mingle  with 
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the  scholars,  and  to  instil  into  their  minds  a  de 
sire  for  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  of  life. 

Yet  he  never  failed  to  caution  them  of  the 
dangers  of  pride  and  self-conceit  which  often  fol 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  ^earning.  And  to-day  he 
was  particularly  instructive  on  this  point,  show 
ing  the  great  work  that  might  be  done  for  God, 
in  Church  and  State,  by  those  who  would  use 
their  learning  properly.  He  also  reminded  them 
of  the  many  tribes  of  pagan  barbarians  wandering 
in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  the  equally  pitiable  condition  of  the 
civilized  nations,  now  fallen  low  by  their  own  sin 
ful  lusts  and  avarice.  Then  he  also  warned  them 
against  the  spirit  of  worldliness  in  dress  and  food 
and  amusements,  and  foretold  a  sad  end  for  those 
who  sought  their  happiness  in  such  things. 

From  the  school  he  walked  slowly  to  the  scrip 
torium,  where  two  monks  were  working  in  silence, 
transcribing  and  illuminating  manuscripts.  To 
the  younger  one  who  was  just  learning  to  tran 
scribe  a  Celtic  missal,  he  said  :  "  When  thinkest 
thou,  Brother  Waldolinus,  wilt  thou  complete  this 
work?" 

"  That  I  know  not,  Father  Abbot ;  much  will 
depend  upon  thee,  and  all  upon  God.  But  when 
it  will  be  finished  I  hope  it  will  receive  thy  bless 
ing,"  answered  the  young  monk. 

"  Aye,  Brother,  thou  speakest  rightly.  We  lit 
tle  know  what  time  is  ours.  Neither  does  God  al- 
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ways  reward  our  labors  in  this  life.  He  often  re 
serves  His  best  reward  for  the  next  life.  But  be 
thou  faithful,  Waldolinus,  for  not  long  ago  a  faith 
less  monk  of  thy  name  gave  great  scandal  to  the 
Brethren,  and  I  gave  thee  his  name  and  pledged 
thee  as  a  reparation  to  our  Divine  Saviour.  May 
He  find  much  glory  in  thee/'  said  the  Abbot  sadly, 
as  he  prayed  for  the  unfortunate  Waldolinus  of 
Luxeuil. 

In  the  evening  he  called  his  monks  together, 
and  informed  them  that  he  expected  soon  to  be 
called  on  a  long  journey  in  the  interest  of  his 
Divine  Master,  and  exhorted  them  to  remain  con 
stant  and  faithful  during  his  absence,  and  to  work 
together  to  make  St.  Peter's  a  great  school,  where 
earthly  knowledge  would  always  be  guided  and 
controlled  by  religion, — a  holy  place  where  souls 
seeking  God  could  come  and  "  find  His  law,  and 
keep  it  with  all  their  hearts." 

That  night  the  Abbot  retired  early,  saying  to 
Domoalis  :  "  Soon  I  must  leave  you  for  a  while, 
but  I  will  see  you  again.  The  peace  of  God  be 
thine  ;  go  to  thy  rest,  Domoalis." 

On  the  following  morning  the  Abbot  seemed 
boyishly  happy,  and  gave  many  directions  to 
Prior  Attalus  about  St.  Peter's  during  his  absence. 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  the  Prior  with  him,  he 
strolled  out  to  the  southern  hillside,  and  standing 
where  he  could  see  the  altar  in  the  chapel,  he 
said  :  "  Father  Attalus,  this  spot  will  make  a  quiet 
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cemetery  for  our  dead,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  need 
of  it ;  some  day,  however,  we  will  need  it — God 
knows  when." 

Then,  having  added  a  few  more  instructions,  he 
descended  by  the  woodland  path  to  the  highway, 
and  having  reached  it,  said  :  "  Come,  my  beloved 
Father  Attalus,  let  us  go  to  my  little  cave  at 
Trebbia ;  tell  Father  Comenim  of  our  absence. 
Bring  with  thee  the  Blessed  Oils  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist, — a  sick  man  may  need  thy  ministra 
tions.  Let  Domoalis  also  come." 

The  Prior  obeyed  at  once,  and  returning 
quickly,  the  three  set  out  for  Trebbia,  the  younger 
men  walking  quite  rapidly. 

"  Slowly,  Father  Attalus,  slowly,"  said  the  Ab 
bot.  "  I  am  growing  old  and  cannot  move  as 
rapidly  as  you  can.  My  three  and  seventy  years 
have  weakened  and  worn  this  frame, — my  bones 
move  not  readily  at  my  will ;  they  will  soon  cease 
to  move  at  all,  and  then,  Attalus,  bury  me  on 
yonder  hillside  in  sight  of  my  dear  monastery, 
where  the  Brethren  may  see  my  grave  and  pray 
for  my  soul.  It  was  not  my  own  free  choice,  At 
talus  ;  it  was  God  who  directed  me  hither,  why  I 
know  not — but  His  will  must  ever  be  our  way  and 
our  guide." 

"  Nay,  FatherAbbot,  God  will  leave  thee  with  us 
for  many  years  yet ; — we  need  thy  strong  hand  to 
guide  us,  we  need  thy  zealous  spirit  to  strengthen 
our  weak  and  effeminate  wills,"  replied  the  Prior. 
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Finally  they  reached  the  mountain  cave  at 
Trebbia,  where  the  Abbot  was  wont  to  pray  and 
meditate  in  close  communion  with  God.  On  en 
tering  the  cave  and  looking  around,  he  saw  that 
everything  was  just  as  he  had  left  it.  Then  he 
murmured  softly  to  himself :  "  No  one  has  been 
here  during  my  absence  ;  no  one  has  disturbed 
my  solitude."  Then,  turning  to  Prior  Attalus,  he 
said  :  "  Father  Attalus,  sit  ye  down  'neath  yon 
tree,  and  rest  ye  till  I  need  ye  again."  The 
monks  did  so,  both  gazing  out  on  the  silent  scene. 

The  day  was  slipping  slowly  into  night,  and  the 
mellow  twilight  was  gathering  softly  over  the 
stately  pines  and  rugged  oaks  of  Bobbio.  The 
softness  of  summer  time  was  gone  from  the  air, 
and  the  dull,  dead  odor  of  late  autumn  seemed  to 
pervade  all  nature.  The  flowers  were  withered 
and  gone,  save  a  few  hardy  asters  that  lingered 
as  reminders  of  the  past.  Some  birds  also  re 
mained  to  chirp  their  last  farewell  before  leaving 
for  sunnier  climes.  The  Prior  was  musing  on  the 
bleak,  but  varied  scene,  when  a  call  from  the  Ab 
bot  roused  him,  and  entering  the  cave,  he  found 
Columbanus  kneeling  before  the  rude  figure  of 
the  crucified  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  grotto. 

"  I  am  weak,  Attalus,  so  weak, — I  feel  my  time  on 
earth  is  soon  to  end.  Lead  me  to  the  bench.  I  have 
much  to  say  to  thee  before  I  go  to  my  last  rest." 
The  Prior  and  Domoalis  led  him  to  the  rough  stone 
bench,  and  laid  him  gently  and  lovingly  down. 
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Continuing  the  Abbot  said :  "  Attalus,  when  I 
am  gone,  take  my  crosier  over  the  Alps  to  my  be 
loved  Gall,  and  tell  him  it  is  the  best  gift  I  can  give 
him.  It  will  assure  him  of  my  forgiveness.  I 
thought  he  was  faint-hearted  at  the  time  we  parted, 
but  perhaps  I  was  wrong.  God  was  guiding  him 
to  other  things.  Oh  !  how  I  loved  Gall, — loved 
him  for  his  great  humility,  and  his  sweet  simplic 
ity  of  heart.  Perhaps  I  loved  him  too  much,  and 
God  saw  my  heart  was  beginning  to  twine  around 
him,  and  parted  us.  He  would  have  all  my  love 
for  Himself.  In  Hibernia  He  forced  me  away 
from  the  maiden  Dympna,  who  sought  my  love  ; 
in  Gaul  He  exiled  me  from  Luxeuil ;  at  Bregenz 
He  parted  me  from  Gall,  and  now  at  Bobbio  He 
calls  me  away  from  thee,  Attalus,  and  Domoalis. 

"  Tell  Gall  that  I  have  forgiven  him  everything, 
and  that  long  ago  I  lifted  my  censure  from  him. 
Tell  him  that  he  is  doing  a  great  work  in  Helvetia 
and  to  continue  it.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  him 
again.  His  penance  is  over ;  let  him  remember 
me  at  the  altar.  Gall,  Gall,  my  heart  strings  are 
wrenched  for  thee.  Forgive  me  if  in  word  or  act 
I  have  injured  thee, — forgive  my  jealous  love  for 
thee ;  I  would  have  thee  all  to  myself.  But  God 
taught  me  a  lesson,  and  gave  me  a  penance  for  all 
my  selfishness.  Yet,  Gall,  I  have  prayed  for  thee 
much,  and  when  my  proud  spirit  is  at  rest,  pray 
for  me,  Columbanus,  the  sinner. 

"  Father  Attalus,  canst  thou  remember  all,  and 
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say  it  all  to  our  Brother  as  I  have  said  it  to  thee  ? 
Wilt  thou  carry  the  message  back  to  Gall  thyself? 
I  did  not  mean  it  when  I  first  forbade  him  to  say 
Mass,  and  as  thou  well  knowest,  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  releasing  him,  but  perhaps  he  never  got  it. 
He  wrote  me  once,  but  1  opened  not  his  letter. 
Yonder  it  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  Scripture.  Read 
it  for  me  now." 

The  Prior  went  and  brought  the  letter,  and  in  a 
faltering  voice  read  : 

BrigantiuM)  Kalends  ofjune>  6ij. 
MY  HOLY  FATHER  ABBOT  COLUMBANUS  : 

Peace  be  to  thee  !  I  grieve  for  thy  loss  ;  I 
miss  thee  every  hour  of  the  day.  God  has  not 
yet  given  me  strength  enough  to  follow  thee  over 
the,  mountain,  and  at  this  time  He  tells  me  not 
to  go,  for  my  work  is  here ;  that  He  has  sepa 
rated  us  for  this  life.  Perhaps  I  loved  thee  too 
much,  and  I  know  that  thou  didst  love  me  as 
David  loved  Jonathan.  The  work  of  the  Breth 
ren  thou  didst  leave  with  me  (as  my  helpers)  goes 
on  and  prospers.  Cagnoald  and  the  others  grieve 
much  for  thee,  and  I  can  only  appease  them  by 
assuring  them  that  some  day  we  will  go  over  the 
mountains  to  see  thee,  and  dwell  with  thee  again. 

God  is  very  good  to  us.  I  hope  He  is  as  good 
to  thee  and  Father  Attalus. 

Father  Abbot,  may  I  crave  thy  forgiveness  and 
thy  blessing.  I  was  deathly  sick  at  the  time  of 
thy  departure  and  could  not  follow  thee.  But  I 
am  stronger  now,  and  should  God  allow  me,  I  will 
surely  go  over  the  mountains  to  see  thee,  if  only 
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for  a  day.  Grant  me  this  request,  I  implore  thee, 
and  the  rest  of  my  life  will  be  happy  here  or  wher 
ever  thou  sendest  me.  If  I  receive  no  answer  to 
this,  I  will  consider  that  I  must  not  come  to  thee. 
Pray  for  thy  poor  monks,  and  especially  for  thy 
poor  servant,  GALL. 

"  Dear  Gall, — holy  Gall,  I  was  so  unkind  to 
thee.  I  did  not  even  read  thy  letter ;  I  was  afraid 
of  it ;  I  feared  it  might  again  awaken  my  slumber 
ing  human  love  for  thee ;  and  so  I  denied  myself 
each  day  its  reading  till  now.  We  cannot  meet 
on  earth  ;  we  must  meet  in  heaven. 

"  And  now,  Father  Attalus,"  murmured  the  dy 
ing  Abbot,  "what  shall  I  say  to  thee?  To  thee, 
who  hast  been  so  kind  and  faithful  to  me,  and  so 
patient  with  all  my  weaknesses.  Thou  hast,  in 
deed,  been  my  second  Father  Gall,  for  when  Gall 
forsook  me,  thou  didst  follow  me  over  the  moun 
tains,  and  now  thou  must  take  up  the  burden 
which  I  am  about  to  lay  down.  Attalus,  care  for 
the  Brethren, — by  word  and  example  lead  them 
on  to  God ;  be  especially  strict  with  these  easy 
going  Romans.  They  are  weak  and  effeminate 
and  fond  of  novelty,  but  when  God  touches  them 
with  His  grace,  they  do  much  for  His  glory. 
They  lack  the  moral  strength  of  the  Celtic  people. 
Teach  them  to  keep  the  Rule  in  all  its  rigor. 
They  need  it,  else  they  will  soon  become  tepid, 
and  fall  away  from  grace.  God  will  bless  thee, 
and  help  thee  to  rule  them,  as  He  helped  me,  for 
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without  Him  I  could  have  done  nothing.  Attalus, 
thine  has  been  a  hard  life,  for  I  have  been  a  strict 
master  ;  but  it  was  for  thy  good  and  I  have  always 
tried  to  give  thee  whatever  honor  I  could,  as  a  re 
ward  for  thy  virtue.  Thou  wert  the  first  Frank  to 
submit  to  my  Rule,  and  thou  hast  been  one  of  my 
best  monks,  faithful  and  true  in  all  things.  Now, 
God  will  reward  thee. 

"  Likewise  to  thee,  my  dear  Deacon  Domoalis, 
I  must  say  good-bye  for  a  while,  but  only  for  a 
short  while,  for  when  thou  hast  stood  at  the  altar 
of  sacrifice  as  a  priest  of  God  then  thou  mayest 
follow  me,  and  we  shall  be  always  happy  in  our 
new  home.  Serve  Father  Attalus  as  thou  hast 
served  me  ;  he  will  love  thee  as  I  have  loved  thee, 
holy  youth.  Domoalis,  pray  for  me." 

Here  Prior  Attalus  became  distressed,  for  his 
sharp  eye  had  detected  the  gradual  approach  of 
the  shadow  of  death  over  the  countenance  of  the 
holy  man,  and  wished  to  send  for  help ;  but  the 
Abbot  said  :  "  No,  not  yet ;  it  is  only  a  passing 
faintness,"  and  in  another  moment  he  rallied. 
Then,  continuing,  he  prayed  aloud,  saying :  "  O 
Jesus,  my  Blessed  Master,  Thou  callest  me  home ; 
soon  will  my  pilgrimage  end, — home  after  my 
long  exile  from  Thee.  Oh  !  how  my  heart  yearns 
to  meet  Thee,  and  have  Thee  greet  me. 

"  Thou  hast,  indeed,  been  a  kind  and  consider 
ate  Master  to  me  during  this  life  upon  earth. 
Now  Thou  callest  me  home,  just  when  my  flesh 
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begins  to  weaken  and  my  spirit  to  weary  with  the 
vexation  of  myself.  But  I  do  love  Thee  yet.  Oh  ! 
Jesus,  I  praise  Thee.  I  glorify  Thee.  As  fer 
vently  as  when  I  gave  Thee  my  youth's  first  love 
at  Navan,  when  Thou  didst  call  me  in  the  wild- 
wood,  and  I  followed  Thy  sweet  voice  to  Bangor. 
Thou  hast  been  good  to  me  beyond  all  my  merits, 
for  Thou  didst  allow  me  to  follow  Thy  bleeding 
feet  over  Mona,  Britain,  Gaul,  Helvetia,  and  here, 
among  the  Lombards. 

"  Twenty  years  of  happiness  Thou  didst  allow 
me  at  Luxeuil,  till  the  wicked  cast  me  out,  as  did 
the  perfidious  Jews  cast  Thee  out,  and  Thou  didst 
lead  me  here,  where  now  I  must  rest.  Luxeuil  is 
Thine,  dear  Lord :  for  Thee  I  raised  it  in  the  wil 
derness.  Annegrai  and  Fontaine  are  Thine,  and 
now  Bregenz  and  Bobbio  are  Thine.  May  the 
holy  monks  serve  Thee  always  and  spread  Thy 
glory.  Luxeuil !  Luxeuil !  how  I  hated  to  leave 
thee.  Poor  Brunehilde !  Poor  Thierry !  Both 
gone  before  me  to  answer  to  Him  who  judges 
our  motives  as  well  as  our  results.  May  they 
both  find  mercy  with  God.  Father,  forgive  them  ; 
they  knew  not  what  they  did.  How  small  it  all 
seems  to  me  now,  and  yet  what  I  thought  was  a 
thorn  in  my  side  may  be  a  jewel  in  my  crown." 

Then  a  white  pallor  spread  over  the  countenance 
of  the  aged  Abbot,  and  a  tremor  passed  through 
his  strong  frame,  as  he  paused  for  a  while,  and 
then  speaking  slowly  again,  he  said :  "  Come, 
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Father  Attalus,  sit  thee  down  by  me,  and  hear  me 
confess ;  it  will  be  my  last  confession.  Then 
anoint  my  hands  and  feet  and  other  senses,  that 
I  may  go  to  my  Blessed  Master  purified  and 
strengthened  by  the  Sacraments  of  His  Church. 
At  last  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage." 

The  Prior  obeyed,  and  when  finished,  the  Abbot 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  his  breathing  became  so 
faint  and  irregular  that  at  times  he  appeared  to  be 
dead.  Yet  an  occasional  movement  of  the  muscles 
showed  that  the  soul  still  lingered  in  the  flesh,  and 
as  the  Prior  knelt  on  the  hard  floor  of  the  cave  in 
silent  prayer,  watching  his  slumbering  chief,  a 
mellow  glow  of  light  illumined  the  darkness  of  the 
grotto,  and  a  smile  of  heavenly  joy  lingered  on 
the  wan  features  of  Columbanus,  and  from  his 
lips  came  forth  a  low  murmur  of  sounds  that  could 
not  be  put  into  words. 

Here  Attalus  experienced  a  strange  feeling  of 
fear  creeping  over  him,  but  in  another  moment 
the  sweet  strains  of  music,  like  unto  the  soft  flow 
of  distant  waters,  broke  in  upon  his  ear.  Then, 
quite  near  him,  he  heard  the  measured  tread,  as 
of  many  feet  marching,  passing  near  by,  and  the 
rustle  of  silken  robes  seemed  to  sweep  by  him. 
The  Prior  was  fully  conscious  of  all  that  was  oc 
curring.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it — it  was 
all  real. 

Suddenly  the  Abbot  awoke  from  his  slumber, 
and  gazing  straight  at  the  kneeling  Prior,  he  said: 
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"  Is  it  gone,  Attalus,  is  it  gone  ?  Was  ever  any 
thing  more  entrancing?  How  beautiful,  O  Lord, 
are  Thy  tabernacles  !  Let  me  dwell  forever  in 
Thy  presence.  Attalus,  it  was  a  glorious  sight. 
Didst  thou  not  see  the  legions  of  God's  holy  ones 
marching  in  grand  procession  before  the  Divine 
Christ?  Their  gorgeous  robes,  their  soul-stirring 
music,  their  exquisite  beauty,  the  pearly  streets, 
and  the  golden  throne, — all  lit  up  by  the  radiant 
glory  of  His  presence. 

"  No  sun,  no  moon,  but  only  the  reflection  of 
His  brightness.  And,  Attalus,  I  saw  Him  '  face  to 
face,'  and  cannot  live.  I  was  led  into  His  pres 
ence,  and  to  me  He  said  :  '  Come,  my  blessed  pil 
grim,  thy  pilgrimage  is  over.  Come  to  thy  eternal 
joy.  Thou  hast  been  loyal  to  Me  through  it  all, 
in  spite  of  human  love  and  human  weakness. 
Thou  hast  loved  Me  unto  the  end  and  followed 
where  I  led  thee.'  And,  Attalus,  when  I  saw  the 
resplendent  beauty  of  His  human  form,  I  could 
utter  no  word,  but  only  murmur,  '  Master,  my 
Blessed  Master.'  Now,  Attalus,  I  awake  to  find 
that  I  am  stilt  in  my  little  cave.  Yet  I  cannot  stay 
here.  I  must  go  on  to  join  the  heavenly  legions  in 
my  Master's  kingdom,  blessed  Patrick  and  his 
band  of  saints,  and  holy  Comgall  and  his  saints 
of  Bangor  ;  the  fair,  chaste  St.  Bride,  with  all  her 
holy  nuns.  And,  Attalus,  I  actually  saw  my  own 
self  accompanied  by  my  seventeen  departed  Breth 
ren  of  Luxeuil,  and  joy,  an  overflowing,  everlast- 
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ing  joy  was  ours  to  meet  again  and  dwell  forever 
with  our  Blessed  Master.  I  must  go,  Attalus ;  He 
calls  me — calls  me — calls  me.  Thou  canst  follow 
me  later.  Care  for  the  Brethren — the  peace  of 
God  be  thine.  Forgive  me  all ;  I  go.  Into  Thy 
hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit." 

Then  in  another  moment  all  the  glorious  light 
of  the  setting  sun  seemed  to  flood  the  little  moun 
tain  cave,  and  settle  on  the  reclining  figure  of  the 
dying  Abbot,  radiating  from  his  whole  body  like 
an  aureole  of  glory,  which  slowly  flowed  up 
towards  his  head,  and  having  taken  the  form  of  a 
tongue  of  bright  white  light,  gently  disentangled 
itself  from  his  bodily  form,  and  pierced  the  ada 
mantine  roof  rock  as  softly  as  the  sunbeam 
pierces  the  morning  air.  Abbot  Columbanus  was 
dead. 

His  two  watchers,  Prior  Attalus  and  Domoalis, 
knelt  in  rigid  silence  and  wonder.  It  was  Domo 
alis  who  moved  first,  and  he,  rising,  grasped  the 
Abbot's  hand  in  his  own,  saying  between  sobs  : 
"  One  of  God's  saints  has  died.  Too  late  have  we 
known  him.  Abbot  Columbanus,  pray  for  us." 

The  Prior  Attalus  approached  the  dead  Abbot, 
and  bending  in  reverence,  kissed  the  wax-like  fore 
head,  and  wept  like  a  child  as  he  said  :  "  Thou 
hast  left  thy  Prior  behind,  Father  Abbot ;  call  me 
soon  to  follow  thee." 

The  Abbot  spoke  no  more  with  men.  His 
spirit  had  departed,  and  Attalus  knew  they  were 
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alone  with  the  dead.  The  great  Celtic  Abbot 
whose  name  and  fame  had  stirred  the  people  of 
Britain,  Gaul,  Helvetia,  and  Lombardy  was  dead. 
For  a  few  brief  minutes  the  Prior  was  so  com 
pletely  overcome  with  grief  that  this  great,  strong- 
minded  Prankish  monk  wept  like  a  little  child. 

Then  after  a  fervent  prayer  for  help,  he  rose  up 
and  went  out  on  the  moonlit  hills,  to  give  vent  to 
his  grief,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  by  the  roadside. 
Him  he  called,  and  said  :  "  Hurry  to  St.  Peter's 
and  tell  the  monks  that  the  Abbot  Columbanus  is 
dead  in  his  cave  at  Trebbia,  and  Prior  Attalus  bids 
them  come  hither  at  once." 

The  man  hurried  off,  but  on  his  way  he  met  the 
monks  coming  in  procession,  with  lighted  torches, 
praying  as  they  came ;  for  Gurganus,  the  British 
monk,  whilst  praying  in  the  chapel,  saw  the  Ab 
bot's  death  bed  and  gathering  his  fellow  monks 
proceeded  to  Trebbia. 

The  man  delivered  his  message,  and  then  joined 
with  the  procession  and  returned  to  the  cave, 
where  he  quickly  disappeared  from  view.  The 
older  monks  who  saw  him  said  it  was  Waldolinus 
of  Luxeuil  who  was  permitted  to  do  this  last  serv 
ice  for  his  old  Abbot. 

Slowly  and  sadly  they  bore  the  dead  body  of 
their  holy  Abbot  back  to  St.  Peter's,  and  with  rev 
erent  hands  placed  it  before  the  chapel  altar,  which 
he  had  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  where  he 
was  wont  to  pray.  For  three  days  they  mourned 
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him  with  solemn  and  sad  death-song,  and  then 
they  buried  him  on  the  southern  hillside  he  had 
chosen  for  his  tomb,  where  they  could  see  his 
grave  each  time  they  went  to  pray. 

Thus  passed  from  among  men  one  of  the  great 
Christians  of  the  sixth  century,— a  pious  youth,  a 
holy  priest,  a  zealous  missionary,  a  learned  scholar, 
a  great  Abbot,  an  exemplary  monk,  a  faithful 
leader  of  men,  a  grand  saint  of  God.  At  times  he 
was  misunderstood  and  persecuted,  but  always  a 
friend  of  God.  He  was  one  of  those  chosen  few 
who  by  his  fidelity  to  justice  and  his  personal  purity 
of  life  made  himself  worthy  of  the  close  companion 
ship  of  the  Divine  Master. 

Such  was  Columbanus,  or,  as  Holy  Church  calls 
him, — SAINT  COLUMBANUS.  Yet  he  was  only 
one  of  the  great  multitude  of  scholars  and  saints 
which  holy  Ireland  sent  out  to  teach  the  nations  of 
Europe  the  true  Christian  religion.  There  are 
many  whose  names  are  not  remembered,  but  the 
forgotten  tomb  of  St.  Columbanus  is  still  revered 
in  the  valley  of  Bobbio,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
name  and  the  glory  of  his  deeds  seem  but  just  now 
to  be  awakening  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  country- 
mea 
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